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Armour  &  Co.'^-  Beech  Nut  Life  Savers,  Inc;-^  Best  Foods-^-  Borden  Co. 


Bowman  Dairy  Co.-'^*  Campbell  Soup  Co.'^  Continental  Baking  Co.'-*' 
Dean  Milk  Co.-^  Doyle  Packing  Inc.'^*  Florida  Citrus  Commission 
General  Foods  Corp.'^  General  Mills,  Inc.'^^  Gerber  Products  Co,"^ 
H.  J.  Heinz  Co.'^  Kraft  Foods  Co,'^-  Oscar  Mayer  &  Co.*^*  Pepsi 
Cola  Co."^  Pillsbury  Co.'^-  Procter  &  Gamble  Co.*^*  Quaker  Oats  Co."^' 
Royal  Crown  Cola  Co.'**'-  Standard  Brands,  Inc.'-*'*  Swift  &  Co.'^  Wilson  &  Co. 


^  24  out  of  the  top  25 

grocery  product  advertisers 
make  the  Tribune  their  No.  1 
Chicago  newspaper  buy 

24  out  of  the  25  foremost  advertisers  in  this  field  are  convinced: 
Dollar  for  dollar,  their  advertising  investment  in  the  Tribune  pro¬ 
duces  better  results  than  in  any  other  Chicago  newspaper. 

That's  why  more  of  their  total  Chicago  newspaper  dollars  are 
invested  in  the  Tribune  than  in  all  the  other  newspapers  combined. 
Be  a  leader  with  these  leaders!  Your  investmerit  in  the  Tribune 
brings  you  an  advertising  audience  of  425,000  more  readers  every 
day  .  .  .  with  results  far  in  excess  of  this  circulation  superiority. 

Nothing  moves  Chicago  like  the  Chicago  Tribune 


THE  NEW  SCOTT 


PRESS  UNIT 

anticipates 
tomorrow’s 
^  requirements 


THE  IMPROVEMENTS  YOU  WILL  DEMAND 
IN  THE  FUTURE,  ARE  HERE  NOWI  Here  is  a 
fully  color-adaptable  press  especially  designed  to  pro¬ 
duce  top  quality  black  and  multi-color  printing  at  speeds 
up  to  70,000  PPH.  Built  under  computer  controls  that 
provide  the  closest  tolerances,  precision  workmanship 
and  the  most  rigid  quality  controls  ever  used. 


24  new  and  patentable  improvements  are  integral 
parts  of  this  all-new  SCOTT  Super  Seventy  press.  In¬ 
cluded  are  such  features  as  new  type  gear  mountings  on 
cylinders  and  ink  drums  providing  most  rigid  assem¬ 
blies  ...  a  new  clean  ink  system  . . .  new  type  underside 
tension  plate  lockup  and  other  exclusive  SCOTT  engi¬ 
neering  accomplishments. 

If  you  are  interested  in  the  best  way  to  print  a  modern 
newspaper,  the  SCOTT  Super  Seventy  is  the  answer  to 
your  problem.  Send  for  particulars. 


GEAR  BOX— Showing  mechanism  A.  for 
reversing  or  silencing  printing  couples  and 
the  safety  clutch  reset  feature  B. 


DIVISION  OF  WOOD  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORPORATION  •  Plainlitid.  N.d. 


StlkDStnv*  core  of  Capitaland 

Center  of  a  rich,  vital,  expanding  1.4  billion  dollar 
14-county  sales  market  -  dominated  by  the  Capital  Newspapers. . . 


THE  Knickerbocker  Ne\»« 


Represented  Nationally  by  Hearst  Advertising  Service  Inc. 


THE  HEARST  NEWSPAPERS 

AlfeMy  TIms-Umm  Ntw  Yark  JtWMi-AaMfieaa  ^ ' 

AlbMy  KnicktrbKlur  News  Nmv  Yark  Mkrrar  ' 

Baitiaara  Naar<-Pa$t  aiul  SMiay  AaarieM  Saa  Aataaia  Liglrt  ^ 

Bastaa  Racari  Aaiarieaa  aa#  Saaiay  Aiaartisar  Saa  Fraacisca  Exaaiiaar  I 

Lai  Aiftlat  HarakhCxawaw  I 


Saa  Fraaekca  Nam  CM  Bailatia 
Saattia  Rait4atailigaacar 
Tka  AiNriCM  Waakly 
natariai  Swity  Ma^iiaa  firaapg 
Paak-TfeaCtMicWaakty  . 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 


...the  lively  moderns 
who  keep  News-Posted! 


What  have  you  got  to  sell  that  will  make  their 
lives  happier  and  their  children  healthier? 
Whatever  it  is,  advertise  to  the  lively  moderns 
who  have  the  urge  to  buy.  Concentrate  on 
the  lively  ones  who  live  for  tomorrow  —  who 
find  in  the  Baltimore  News-Post  the  kind  of 
newspaper  they  want  to  read. 


Who  put  the  inore 
in  Baltimore? 


JUNE 

16-19 — lnt«rnationai  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Jack  Tar  HotsI, 
San  Francisco. 

16-22 — Outdoor  Writers'  Association  of  America,  Erie,  Pa. 

20 — Associated  Press  News  Executives  Association,  Palo  Alto,  Calif. 

20 — Northern  California  UPl  Editors,  Rickey's,  Palo  Alto.  Calif. 

20- 22 — Oregon  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  The  Courtel,  Coos  Bay 
Ore. 

21- 22 — Pennsylvania  APME  convention.  Host  Motel,  Lancaster. 

21-22 — New  Mexico  Press  Association.  Murray  Hotel,  Silver  City,  N.M. 

21-22 — Arkansas  Press  Association,  Arlington  Hotel,  Hot  Springs,  Ark. 

21-23 — New  Jersey  Press  Association,  Essex  &  Sussex  Hotel,  Spring  Lake. 

21- 23 — Northwest  Daily  Press  Association,  Madden  Lodge,  Brainerd,  Min< 
nesota. 

22 —  Michigan  UPl  Newspaper  Editors,  Park  Place  Hotel,  Traverse  City, 

22- 27— Advertising  Ass<m'ation  of  the  West,  Ambassador  Hotel,  Las 
Angeles. 

23- 24 — New  England  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association.  The 
Belmont,  West  Harwich,  Cape  Cod. 

23- 27 — Association  of  Newspaper  Classified  Advertising  Managers.  Atlanta 
Americana  Motor  Hotel,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

24- 29 — National  Press  Photographers  Association.  Jackson  Hole,  Wyoming. 

25- 26— Pennsylvania  AP  Managing  Editors  Association,  Host  Motel,  Lan¬ 
caster. 

27- 29 — California  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association.  Del 
Webb's  Ocean  House,  San  Diego. 

28 —  Canadian  Press  West  regional  meeting,  Jasper,  Alta. 

28-30 — Wyoming  Press  Association,  Thermopolis,  Wyo. 


7- 11 — Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association.  Grove  Park  Inn, 

Asheville,  N.C. 

8- 12 — American  Newspaper  Guild,  Sheraton  Hotel,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

13- 17 — Newspaper  Association  Managers,  Alderbrook  Inn,  Union,  Washing¬ 
ton. 

14- 16 — New  York  State  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors.  Schine  Inn,  Massana, 
N.  Y. 

17-20— National  Editorial  Association,  Olympic  Hotel,  Seattle,  Washington. 
25-27 — Virginia  Press  Association,  Cavalier  Hotel,  Virginia  Beach,  Va. 


AUGUST 

1-3 — North  Carolina  Press  Association.  Grove  Park  Inn,  Asheville,  N.C. 

4-9 — International  Typographical  Union.  Long  Beach,  Calif. 

12-16 — Communication  Librarians'  Workshop.  Syracuse  University,  Syra¬ 
cuse,  N.  Y. 

17- 18 — Oregon  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Foremen,  North's  Chuck 
Wagon,  Medford. 

18- 21 — ^Western  Classified  Advertising  Association,  Sheraton  Hotel,  Port¬ 
land,  Ore. 

19- 24— international  Photo  Engravers  Union.  Miami,  Fla. 

23-24 — Montana  State  Press  Association,  Big  Mountain  resort,  Whitafish, 
Mont. 

25-28 — Now  England  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Griswold  Hotel, 
Groton,  Conn. 

25- 29 — Association  for  Education  in  Journalism.  Lincoln,  Nebraska. 

26- 28 — International  Mailers  Union.  Atlanta.  Ga. 


SEPTEMBER 


The  News-Post  delivers  more  circulation,  more 
families  of  three  or  more  persons,  more  homes 
with  children  and  with  both  men  and 
women  under  45.  It's  the  lively 
newspaper  for  the  lively  moderns  —  the  buying 
moderns  who  put  the  more  in  Baltimore. 


Baltimor 


ews-Post 


and  Sunday  American 

Represented  Nationally  by  Hearst  Advertising  Service  Inc. 
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9-13 — International  Stereotypers'  and  Electrotypers'  Union.  Cincinnati. 

13-15 — Iowa  Daily  Press  Association  Clinic,  Fort  Des  Moines  Hotel,  Dei 
Moines. 

20-21 — Oregon  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Editorial  Writers,  Surf- 
tides,  Oceanlake. 

20-22 — Pacific  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference.  Hotel  Fairmont,  San 
Francisco. 

23-25 — American  Association  of  Sunday  and  Feature  Editors.  Philadelphia.  ;  ^ 
26-Oct.  2 — New  England  Associated  Press  News  Executives  Association, 
Basin  Harbor  Club,  Vergennes,  Vermont. 

28-29 — Illinois  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference.  Hitlon  Inn,  Aurora. 
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Wtflern  Hills  Lodg*  ...  in  Tulsa's  mttropolllan  Irada  araa 


Minnesota?  .  .  .  No !  .  .  .It's  Typical  of  V*  III  A 

TULSA 


Get  a  new  picture  of  one  of  America’s  most  prosperous  and  beautiful  cities.  Most  engineers 
— and  research  facilities — per  capita.  Year  ’round  recreation  and  climate  to  match.  Billions 
of  gallons  of  low  cost  water  and  among  the  nations  lowest  rates  on  power  and  natural  gas. 
Barge  shipping  by  1970.  A  school  system  second  to  none.  Ask  American  Airlines,  Avco, 
Douglas,  Aero-Space  Technology,  Shelly,  Sunray  DX,  Gulf,  Texaco,  DuPont,  North 
American  Aviation,  Humble,  Sinclair,  Phillips,  Seismograph  Service,  Williams  Bros. 


A  Two  Billion  Dollar 
Market  Completely 
Covered  By . 


Morning  •  Evening  •  Sunday  • 
RoproMntod  by  ll<a 
Branham  Co. 


★  ★  ★ 


mats 
a  minute* 
by  the 

M-A-N 

••PUSH 

BUTTON 


M-A-N  MULTOPRESS 


Both  speed  and  reliability  are  characteristic  of 
the  fully-automated  M-A-N  Multopress,  which  of¬ 
fers  as  standard  equipment  features  normally 
considered  optional.  Both  the  1,000  ton  and  the 
800  ton  models  are  capable  of  meeting  today’s 
exacting  color  requirements  and  can  be  pre-set 
for  either  cold  or  hot  molding.  Available  exclusive¬ 
ly  through  R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  Inc.,  ■  ■ 

910  L  138  St,  N.  Y.  54,  N.  Y.  H  Bi 
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*When  moldMl  from  same  form  with  fixed  position  holding  blanket. 
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WHAT  DOES  THE  READER  want  to  see  in  his  newspaper?  Tht 
Gossiper,  the  house  journal  of  the  Worcester  (Mass.) 
Telegram  and  Gazette,  reports  a  newspaper  editor  placed  hit 
tongue  firmly  in  his  cheek  and  wrote  these  responses  from  a 
reader  questioned  about  what  he  wants  to  see  in  the  paper: 

(1)  Mf  name.  * 

(2)  A  front  page  article  showing  how  crooked  the  city  govern, 
ment  is  most  of  the  time. 

(3)  My  wife’s  name. 

(4)  A  feature  article  showing  25  ways  on  how  to  cheat  ob 
income  tax  forms. 

(5)  My  kid’s  names. 

(6)  A  local  news  item  about  the  affair  my  neighbor  is  haviii|, 
(7)  A  classified  offering  a  new  home  for  sale  for  $4,0(M. 

(8)  More  news  about  lawbreakers. 

(9)  Less  news  about  lawbreakers.  I  was  picked  up  last  night 
and  I  should  not  have  to  pay  a  fine. 

(10)  An  c-ditorial  condemning  high  school  teachers  for  being 
too  liberal  with  “P’s.” 

(11)  A  wedding  picture  of  the  groom  instead  of  the  bride  whea 
he  is  more  handsome  than  she  is  pretty. 

(12)  A  sports  picture  of  me  when  1  bowled  183. 

(13)  More  advertisement  on  things  that  merchants  are  giving 
away. 

(14)  A  front-page  picture  of  my  neighbor  being  hauled  out  of 
the  bar  by  his  wife. 

(15)  A  front-page  spread  about  the  deadbeat  who  lives  acrou 
the  street  from  me  who  just  had  his  car  repossessed. 

(16)  Forget  the  last  one.  1  just  got  word  from  the  finance 
company  that  they’re  coming  after  my  car. 

(17) More  letters  to  the  editor  naming  the  crooks  we  have  in 
town.  < 

(18)  A  full  page  of  local  news,  a  page  of  national  news,  seveni 
pages  of  sports  and  comics,  one  page  on  divorces  and  three  paget 
on  all  the  domestic  troubles  we  are  having  in  town. 

(19)  Less  stuff  about  how  cute  everybody  else’s  kids  are.  M; 
kids  are  better  looking  than  those  you  rave  about. 

(20)  A  complete  biographical  sketch  about  the  “most  important 
citizen  in  tc»wn,’’  and  be  sure  you  spell  my  name  right. 

— Will  Grimsley,  AP,  was  re-elected  president  of  the  Lawn 
Tennis  Writers  Association  of  America,  .  .  .  H.  R.  Ekins, 
editor  and  publisher,  Schenectady  (N.  Y.)  Union-Star,  a  former 
United  Press  staffer,  wrote  a  column  about  having  had  a  leg 
amputated  two  months  ago  and  about  being  “an  old  cardiac,” 
declaring  he  is  “swinging  harder  than  ever”  in  behalf  of  em¬ 
ployment  of  the  physically  handicapped. 


— ^While  others  munched  hot  dogs  and  drank  beer,  Bob  (Fi¬ 
lins,  light-hearted  columnist  for  the  Indianapolis  Star,  dined  on 
champagne  and  caviar  at  a  table  spread  for  him  in  the  infield 
of  the  Indianapolis  Motor  Speedway  recently  during  qualifica¬ 
tions  for  the  500-Mile  Race.  A  uniformed  chauffeur  and  butki 
stood  by  to  serve  him.  Collins,  wearing  a  derby  and  looking 
like  a  portly  Irish  politician,  was  driven  to  the  track  in  a 
Rolls  Royce  with  posters  on  the  side  suggesting  “Go  First  Qa» 
— Read  Bob  Collins  in  The  Indianapolis  Star.” 


—John  O’Sullivan,  a  journalist  of  Cardiff,  South  Wales,  CresI 
Britain,  writes  that  while  doing  some  research  he  came  across  thu 
toast  at  a  printers’  festival  in  Boston  in  May,  1861:  “The  Editor: 
The  man  that  is  expected  to  know  everything,  tell  all  he  know, 
and  guess  at  the  rest;  to  make  known  his  own  good  character, 
establish  the  reputation  of  his  neighbour,  and  dect  all  candidaW 
to  office;  to  blow  up  everybody,  suit  everybody,  and  reform  tar 
worid;  to  live  for  the  benefit  of  others,  and  have  the  epitaph  oa 
his  tombstone,  ’Here  he  lies  at  last.’  In  short  he  is  a  locomoim 
runner  on  the  track  of  public  notoriety;  his  lever  is  his  pen,  M 
boiler  is  filled  with  ink,  his  tender  is  his  scissors,  his  driving  whan 
is  public  opinion;  whenever  he  explodes  it  is  caused  by  the  nsa- 
payment  of  subscriptions.”  ^ 

EDITOR  at  PUBLISHER  for  June  15,  1^ 
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AN  ISl-AND  IVTARKET  IN  A  SIA  Of  MIlllONS 


THESE  ARE  A  FEW  OF  THE 
DIVERSIFIED  INDUSTRIES 
LOCATED  IN  HUDSON 
COUNTY,  providing 
huge  stablf!  payrolls  w>/iicfe 
arf  earned  and  spent 
by  the  noople.  of  th^ 

HUDSON  COUNTY  MARKET 


IN  THE  STATE 
IN  INDUSTRIAL 
EXPANSION  AND 
HOME  CONSTRUCTION 


and  15th  in  the  nation  in 

TOTAL  MANUFACTURING  EMPLOYMENT 

Ask  your  Moloney  Regan  &  Schmitt  man 
For  a  copy  of  the  "ISLAND  MARKET" 
booklet  and  get  the  facts. 


THE  JERSEY  JOURNAL 


COLGATE  PALMOLIVE 
MAIDENFORM 

general  foods 

P.  LORILLARD  CO. 

U.  S.  RUBBER  CO. 

GENERAL  CABLE  CO. 

ARMOUR  S  CO. 

NATIONAL  CARBON  CO. 
MANISCHEVITZ 
WESTINGHOUSE 
BLOCK  DRUG  CO. 

scon  paper 

MAXWELL  HOUSE 
ALLSWEET 
U.  S.  GYPSUM 
AMERICAN  CAN  CO. 

ESSO  STANDARD  OIL  CO. 
tidewater  ASSOCIATE  OIL  CO. 
AIR  REDUCTION  CO. 

MAYTAG 

WESTERN  ELECTRIC  CO. 

PUBLIC  SERVICE  GAS  B  ELEC, 
BETHLEHEM  STEEL 
TODD  SHIPYARDS 
JOS.  DIXON  CRUCIBLE 
LIGHTOLIER 

ELECTRO  DYNAMIC  CORP. 
CLOROX  CO. 

EMERSON  RADIO 
KOPPERS  COKE 
WESTERN  ELECTRIC 
SWIFT  &  CO. 

BEST  FOODS 
WORTHINGTON  PUMP 
KEUFFEL  A  ESSER 
STANDARD  BRANDS 
LIPTON  TEA 
U.S.  TESTING 
JACQUES  KREISLER 
UNITED  FRUIT 

HOLLAND  AMERICAN  LINES 
AMERICAN  EXPORT 
TOOTSIE  ROLL 
INCO  NICKEL 
FORD  EXPORT 
M.  W.  KELLOGG 
PENNSYLVANIA  R.R. 
ERIE-LACKAWANNA  R.  R. 
METRO  GLASS 
PEPSI  COLA 
R.  C.  A. 

NEO  GRAVURE 
ALCO  GRAVURE 
HINDE  &  DAUCHE 
GENERAL  ELECTRIC 


Jeney  City,  New  Jersey 

REPRCSENTEO  NATJONAUY  BY  MOLONEY,  BEGAN  &  SCHMITT 


editorial 


Take  Care  with  Interns 


No  ONE  has  any  sound  objection  to  the  burgeoning  programs  of 
financial  assistance,  grants-in-aid,  fellowships,  and  internships 
which  introduce  young  people  to  the  newspajier  business.  But  there 
is  a  serious  question  that  comes  up  about  this  time  each  year  when 
another  batch  of  several  hundred  youths  head  out  for  summertime 
jobs  in  the  newsrooms.  That  is,  what  effort  is  made  to  see  that  the 
prosjjective  employes  are  exposed  to  the  more  promising  aspects  of 
the  vocation  for  which  they  are  being  tapped? 

The  question  is  prompted  again  by  the  gist  of  an  interview  with 
a  new  journalism  school  graduate  who  had  served  an  internship  on 
a  medium-city  daily  newspaper  last  summer.  For  him  it  was  an  in¬ 
teresting  but  disillusioning  experience.  Interesting,  because  he 
gathered  firsthand  some  of  the  lore  of  the  city  room  (which  came  in 
handy  for  a  term  paper);  disillusioning,  because  he  was  made  to 
feel  that  the  whole  business  of  being  a  reporter  is  the  most  uninterest¬ 
ing  job  in  the  occupational  handbook. 

Are  the  sponsors  aware  of  the  “treatment”  that  the  “kids”  get  from 
the  oldtimers?  Writing  two-stick  obits,  monitoring  the  police  radio 
calls,  taking  ladies’  aid  society  items  over  the  phone,  chasing  coffee 
and  buns  for  the  guys  on  the  rim,  counting  the  gong  of  the  fire  alarm, 
or  doing  a  lot  of  nothing.  Aren’t  the  interns  bein^  handled  as  if 
they  were  cubs  fresh  out  of  the  copy  boy  bullpen? 

These  are  college  boys  and  girls.  Most  of  them  have  already  de¬ 
clared  their  intentions  of  service  to  journalism  by  enrolling  in  jour¬ 
nalism  schools  and  classes;  they  are  not  mere  vacation-time  job  ad¬ 
venturers.  Real  money  is  being  invested  to  encourage  them  to  choose 
careers  in  newspaper  work.  Rather  than  letting  them  fall  under  the 
tutelage  of  the  cynics  and  tired  old  men,  the  task  of  indoctrination 
should  be  entrusted  to  an  executive  who  will  pamper  them  with  en¬ 
thusiastic  shop  talk,  enterprising  assignments,  and  painstaking  in¬ 
struction. 

How  foolhardy  can  we  be  if,  by  the  indifference  of  a  few  people 
in  the  newspaper  offices,  we  allow  this  reservoir  of  talent  to  be 
drained  by  the  lure  of  more  satisfying  employment  in  other  fields? 
Let’s  make  the  “Help  Wanted”  signs  in  the  new’spaper  business  mean 
just  that. 


That  ^Spectacle*  Again 

^^HiNGs  were  looking  bright  again  for  the  get-rid-of-Canon  35  cru- 
-*•  saders  when  the  Muskegon  (Mich.)  Chronicle’s  photographers 
demonstrated  how  easily  a  murder  trial  could  be  covered  without 
conflicting  with  the  strictest  notions  of  judicial  decorum  and  greatest 
regard  for  an  individual’s  rights.  They  made  200  pictures  through 
doorways.  It  was  just  as  simple  as  that. 

This  splendid  achievement  went  by  default  in  the  argument  with 
the  lawyers  and  judges  who  insist  on  keeping  the  rule  against  court¬ 
room  photography  inviolate.  The  up>setting  element  once  again  was 
television.  The  fighters  for  court  pictures  have  never  been  able  to 
cop>e  with  the  jurists  who  inveigh  against  the  disruptive  maneuvering 
and  ptaraphernalia  of  the  tv  cameramen.  Now,  in  a  7-to-2  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  television  is  excoriated  for  impairment  of  a 
fair  trial  by  filming  a  prisoner  telling  his  “confession”  of  heinous 
crimes  before  a  jury  was  drawn. 

The  case  did  not  involve  pictures  taken  in  a  courtroom  but  the 
highest  court’s  majority,  yes,  even  a  dissenter,  turned  their  chastise¬ 
ment  on  the  damage  that  a  “spiectacle”  created  by  cameras  does  to 
due  process  of  law.  The  Supreme  Court  is  of  a  strong  mind  when 
it  comes  to  Canon  35. 
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FIELD  OF  GLORY 

I  am  astonished  that  £^P  would  give 
space  to  the  likes  of  a  Dick  Martin  of 
Dubuque,  (May  11)  to  drag  the  sterling 
professional  name  of  Dr.  Wayne  A,  Daniel¬ 
son  through  a  senseless  dung-heap  of 
simple-minded  invective. 

It  is  a  consolation  to  me  that  computers 
may  replace  Martin  and  his  headless  breed 
of  nuts  and  bolts  technicians. 

As  a  final  field  of  glory  for  the  Dick 
Martins  who  abound  in  our  contracting 
world,  let  me  suggest  an  Iowa  cornfield 
filled  with  windmills. 

W.  Glenn  Robertson 

Atlanta,  Ca. 


DOWN  TO  EARTH 

During  these  last  few  years  many  news¬ 
paper  men  have  come  to  believe  that  news 
about  agriculture  is  not  exactly  top  deck 
material.  For  that  reason,  I  thought  you 
might  be  interested  in  the  treatment  the 
IF ashington  Post  gave  a  farm  story. 

The  May  22  edition  of  the  Post  was  the 
first  published  after  the  Washington  visit 
of  Astronaut  Cooper.  Mr.  Cooper’s  story 
was  given  an  eight  column  line  under  the 
mast  and  the  results  of  the  wheat  referen¬ 
dum  was  given  an  eight  column  line  over 
the  mast  —  “Farmers  Reject  Kennedy 
Wheat  Plan.” 

Topping  an  astronaut  these  days  is 
something! 

Leonard  Warner 

American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation,  Washington,  D.  C. 


GRAVY  TRAIN 

Shoemalter,  Chicago's  Amwican 


letters 


To  one  who  spends  up  to  two  hours 
daily  editing  the  missives  of  those  who 
seek  to  get  their  communications  in  his 
Letters  to  the  Editor  column,  or  whatever 
it  may  be  called,  this  business  of  writing 
to  an  editor  is  a  departure  from  the  norm. 

What  motivated  it  was  a  paragraph 
about  half  way  through  Ray  Erwin’s  com¬ 
prehensive  article  (June  1)  which  com¬ 
mented  on  the  fact  that  usually  the  sale 
of  one  feature  meant  the  killing  of  an¬ 
other. 

While  the  story  was  highly  objective  in 
nature  why  couldn’t  the  writer  have  com¬ 
mented  in  so  many  words,  “What  else  can 
an  editor  do?” 

Through  being  a  fairly  consistent  buyer 
of  features  I  am  on  relatively  good  terms 
with  all,  or  almost  all  the  syndicate  sales¬ 
men  who  visit  our  office.  A  few  of  them 
I  am  really  fond  of,  but  I  submit  I  am  not 
so  enamored  that  I  enjoy  losing  up  to  tour 
hours  of  a  day’s  time  running  through 
my  list  of  synonyms  for  “No.”  Of  course, 
if  you  break  down  they’ll  depart  earlier. 

In  one  of  the  few  times  when  an  unfor¬ 
tunate  habit  of  sarcasm  failed  utterly,  I 
Mid  to  a  salesman,  “All  you  people  want 
is  for  each  editor  to  buy  at  least  one 
feature  from  you.” 

He  smiled  happily  and  said,  “Why,  Mr. 
Knight,  that  is  a  wonderful  attitude  to 
take.” 

However,  I  keep  handy  a  copy  of  that 
earlier  E&P  article  by  Victor  Jones,  man- 
^ng  editor  of  the  Boston  Globe,  who 
listed  12  excellent  points  to  use  in  dealing 
with  salesmen.  The  very  first  one  advised: 

“Don’t  buy  anything  to  please  (or  get 
rid  of)  a  salesman.” 

Taking  that  advice  to  heart,  I  find  pa¬ 
tience  to  sit  out  a  four-hour  siege  of  say¬ 
ing  no. 

J.  Ernest  Knight 

Editor, 

Tacoma  (Wash.)  News  Tribune. 
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THE  SOVIET  PRESS 

I  enjoyed  your  Shop  Talk  (May  18) 
about  Press  Day.  But  I  am  afraid  you  were 
wrong  in  charging  Sovetskaya  pechat 
(Soviet  Press  Magazine)  with  minimizing 
the  Dickinson  County,  Kansas,  welfare 
appropriation. 

The  explanation  is  simple.  The  appro¬ 
priation  was  $31.22  per  person — presum¬ 
ably  per  annum.  The  Russians  converted 
this  to  $2.60  per  month.  Most  Russian 
salaries  and  social  security  payments  are 
calculated  on  a  monthly  basis. 

We  can  exonerate  their  statistics  on  this 
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Short  Takes 

With  the  breaded  Cuban  leader  at  his 
side,  Khrushchev  touched  off  waves  of 
cheers.  —  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Post-Gazette. 

• 

The  wrong  answer  to  each  of  these 
questions  would  spell  downtown  for  the 
American  economy.  —  Washington 
(D.  C.)  Star. 

• 

A  45-year-old  sousewife  walked  into 
her  back  yard  to  turn  off  a  leaking 
pump.  —  Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Herald- 
Examiner. 

• 

He  told  how  he  kept  getting  deeper 
and  deeper  into  sin  and  serving  with 
General  Douglas  MacArthur  on  his  staff 
during  World  War  II  in  the  Pacific.  — 
New  Bern  (N.  C.)  Sun-JoumaL 

m 

The  proginm  will  include  a  series  of 
short  skirts,  designed  to  appeal  to  all 
ages.  —  Oneonta  (N.  Y.)  Star. 


score,  but  not  in  another  sphere  about 
which  you  wrote.  You  mentioned  their 
loose  claims  of  high  circulation.  On  Soviet 
Press  Day  May  5  the  Russian  newspapers 
gave  various  figures  for  their  aggregate 
newspaper  circulation,  ranging  from  77  to 
about  80  million,  and  you  compared  these 
with  total  U.S.  daily  circulation,  almost 
60  million  a  day. 

Before  we  get  an  inferiority  complex 
about  being  overtaken  in  newspaper  circu¬ 
lation,  look  at  the  ‘U.S.S.R.’  listing  which 
I  compile  annually  for  the  E&P  Yearbook. 
You  will  note  my  comment  there  that 
Soviet  newspaper  statistics  do  not  show 
total  daily  circulation.  The  Russians  take 
the  so-called  “per-issue”  circulation  figures 
of  dailies,  thrice-weeklies,  twice-weeklies, 
weeklies,  papers  issued  every  10  days,  and 
fortnightlies,  and  add  them  up  to  a  “per- 
issue”  total  for  the  lot  of  them.  It’s  a 
meaningless  figure  to  stack  against  U.S. 
daily  circulation. 

Leo  Cruliow 

New  York. 


RUNAWAY 

Mauldin,  Chicago  Suit-Timat 
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In  7963 

Associated  Press  Quality 
and  Comprehensive  Coverage 

Won  These . . . 


ENTERPRISE 

ALWAYS  ! 


.  in  NEWS  PHOTOGRAPHY* 

THE  PULITZER  PRIZE:  to  Hector  Rondon,  La  Republica,  Caracas,  Venezuela.  ~ 
"Aid  from  the  Padre"  photo  was  distributed  throughout  the  world  by  AP. 

.  in  FOREIGN  REPORTING 

OVERSEAS  PRESS  CLUB  AWARD:  to  Andrew  C.  Borowiec. 

. . .  in  SCIENCE  REPORTING 

ALBERT  LASKER  MEDICAL  JOURNALISM  AWARD:  to  Alton  L.  Blakeslee. 

. . .  in  EDUCATION  REPORTING 

NATIONAL  EDUCATION  WRITERS  ASSOCIATION  AWARD:  to  G.  K.  Hodenfield. 

.  in  FEATURE  WRITING 

NATIONAL  HEADLINERS  CLUB  AWARD:  to  Hugh  Mulligan. 

.  in  FARM  REPORTING 

J.  R.  RUSSELL  MEMORIAL  AWARD:  to  Ovid  Martin. 

*The  21st  Pulitzer  Prize  to  AP  in  41  years. 
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I 


Gives 

more  facts 
about  events 
than 

any  other 
source 
but  one 

Naturally,  The  New  York  Times  itself 
gives  you  more  facts  about  the  news  than 
does  The  New  York  Times  Index. 

But  the  Index  runs  a  close  second. 

Each  twice-a-month  issue  gives  the  detailed 
record  of  events  in  all  the  major  spheres  of 
activity.  You  get  a  fast-reading  summary 
of  what  happened,  and  who  was  involved. 

And  when  you  want  additional  facts  about 
an  event  or  situation,  the  Index  shows  how 


to  quickly  find  the  complete  story  in  your 
file  of  The  New  York  Times.  It  also  speeds 
up  your  search  for  items  in  your  own  news¬ 
paper,  and  any  other  you  keep  on  hand.  For 
each  reference  in  the  Index  is  dated  . . .  you 
know  exactly  when  the  development  took 
place. 

It’s  a  wonderful  time  saver... used  by  news¬ 
paper  editors,  writers  and  librarians  all 
over  the  country.  And  it’s  not  expensive. 
You  can  get  the  twice-a-month  Index  alone 
for  $60  a  year ;  and  for  only  $35  more  you 
can  have  the  full  service  used  by  over  90% 
of  all  Index  subscribers.  The  investment  of 
$95  will  bring  you  the  twice-a-month  issues 
for  a  full  year  plus  a  copy  of  the  1962 
Annual  Volume  that  will  be  out  around 
August  1.  Perhaps  you’ll  want  the  current 
(1961)  edition,  too.  The  price  is  $60. 

News  research  will  be  much  easier  and 
faster  when  you’re  using  The  New  York 
Times  Index.  Why  wait  any  longer  to  get 
started? 


The  New  York  Times  Index 

229  West  43  Street,  New  York  36,  N.Y. 

•  •  • 

If  you  need  more  information  before  sending 
in  your  order,  write  for  a  copy  of  our  folder, 
“Your  fastest  guide  to  facts  in  the  news.”  It 
shoivs  what  a  typical  neivs  summary  looks 
like,  lists  the  kinds  of  organizations  that  use 
the  Index,  and  gives  you  the  opinion  of  sub¬ 
scribers  all  over  the  nation. 
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Britain’s  Libel  Laws  Keep 
Profumo  Case  Under  Cover 


War  Minister’s  Resignation  Bares 
Some  of  Story  But  Not  All  of  It 


By  Edwin  Roth 

London 

Although  the  most  sensational 
story  to  break  in  Britain  since 
World  War  II  had  been  known 
to  newspapermen  for  many 
months,  it  was  not  revealed  by 
any  British  newspaper  until 
War  Minister  John  Profumo  had 
resigned. 

A  story  of  immense  political 
significance,  which  could  over¬ 
throw  the  government,  and 
which  beside  its  explosive  poli¬ 
tics  contained  eccentric  sex, 
unorthodox  diplomacy,  espion¬ 
age,  and  the  secret  service,  was 
not  printed  in  Britain  for  almost 
half  a  year  during  which  almost 
every  newspaperman  in  Fleet 
Street  knew  it. 

Insinuations  about  it  were 
printed,  but  after  their  screen¬ 
ing  by  lawyers  they  were  so 
veiled  that  nobody  who  did  not 
already  know  the  facts  could 
understand  them.  Even  now, 
much  is  not  yet  told.  The  story 
continues  to  grow. 

Sensational  Ingredients 

Its  sensational  ingredients 
include: 


1.  War  Minister  John  Pro¬ 
fumo,  married  to  the  actress 
Valerie  Hobson,  shared  with  the 
Soviet  naval  attache,  Yevgenie 
Ivanov,  at  the  same  time  a 
mistress  who  is  a  professional 
prostitute,  and  whose  personal 
background  is  the  vilest  London 
underworld  of  prostitution,  the 
colored  protectors  of  prostitutes, 
dope-addicts,  dope-peddlers,  and 
sexual  eccentrics.  By  that,  he 
laid  both  himself  and  his  govern¬ 
ment  wide  open  to  blackmail. 
When  Profumo  made  a  “per¬ 
sonal  statement”  in  the  House 
of  Commons  denying  his  sexual 
relationship  with  the  “model” 
Christine  Keeler,  Fleet  Street 
knew  definitely  that  he  lied — ^but 
no  newspaper  dared  to  suggest 
it. 

2.  Profumo  made  his  House  of 
Conunons  statement  on  a  Fri¬ 
day,  which  is  an  \inimportant 
parliamentary  day  on  which  the 
Prime  Minister  almost  never 
attends  the  House.  On  that  Fri¬ 
day,  Harold  Macmillan  came  to 
the  House  specially  to  support 
Profumo  by  his  presence  beside 
him.  All  of  Fleet  Street  knew 


l^fl 


'Perhaps  Mac  Mi9hf  Be  Glad  to  Have  Some 
Old,  Tired  Blood  in  The  Government  A9ain.' 

Herbloclt,  Washington  Post 
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•BY  JOVE— MY  EX-MINISTER  OF  WAR!’ 
Burcit,  Chicago  Sun-Timns 


that  Macmillan  either  knew  Pro¬ 
fumo  was  lying — or  should  have 
known  it. 

3.  Christine  Keeler’s  friend, 
Stephen  Ward,  a  well-known 
osteopath,  had  for  many  years 
supplied  highest  British  society 
— including  top  politicians  and 
aristocrats — with  beautiful 
young  girls.  While  female  pros¬ 
titution  is  legal  in  Britain,  pro¬ 
curing  prostitutes  and  living  on 
their  earnings  are  crimes.  For 
a  long  time,  there  had  been 
strong  suspicions  that  Ward  was 
protected  against  prosecution. 

‘Parlies’  No  Secret 

4.  Fleet  Street  knew  a  lot 
about  “parties”  at  the  famous 
Cliveden  estate  of  Lord  “Bill” 
Astor,  who  is  a  director  of  the 
Observer,  and  a  former  Conserv¬ 
ative  Member  of  Parliament. 
Lord  Astor,  aged  55  years,  mar¬ 
ried  the  former  fashion  model, 
Bronwen  Pugh,  in  1960  after 
two  previous  marriages.  His 
“parties”  were  attended  by 
members  of  the  government,  by 
Stephen  Ward,  and  by  the  pretty 
young  girls  whom  Ward  intro¬ 
duced  there. 

5.  Ward  has  claimed  that  he 
and  his  friend,  Yevgenie  Ivanov, 
the  naval  attache  at  the  Soviet 
Embassy,  tried  to  act  as  inter¬ 
mediaries  between  President 
Kennedy  and  Nikita  Khrushchev 
during  the  Cuba  crisis. 


o 


■NIGHT'  OF  THE  GARTER 
Rosen,  Albany  (N.Y.)  Timas-Uuion 

6.  There  were  grounds  to  sus¬ 
pect  that  Ward  was  blackmailing 
the  British  government. 

7.  There  were  grounds  to  sus¬ 
pect  that  at  least  attempts  had 
been  made  to  interfere  with  the 
routine  administration  of  justice. 

The  main  reason  why  a  story 
with  all  these  ingredients — and 
others — was  not  mentioned  in 
the  British  press  imtil  after 
Profumo’s  resignation  is  the 
British  libel  law,  which  dates 
from  1558.  Under  it,  even  an 
absolute  truth  can  be  legally 
libelous  if  it  exposes  anyone  to 
hatred,  ridicule  or  contempt. 

For  11  weeks  after  Profumo 
had  lied  to  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  Fleet  Street  knew  that 
Christine  Keeler  had  sold  an 
indiscreet  letter  from  Profumo 
which  proved  that  he  had  lied. 
Fleet  Street  also  knew  that 
Christine  had  revealed  the  full 
details  of  her  aifair  with  Pro¬ 
fumo  to  several  reporters. 
Finally,  Ward  told  some  news¬ 
papers  about  it — but  his  revela¬ 
tions  were  not  printed. 

Libel  Suit  Puts  Lid  On 

When  Time  magazine  pub¬ 
lished  a  very  mild  story  about 
Ward,  he  sued  Time  for  libel. 
Although  Time-Life  Inc.  offered 
to  reimburse  the  magazine’s 
British  distributors,  W.  H. 
Smith  &  Son  and  Wyman  & 
Son,  any  possible  damages,  both 
firms  refused  to  distribute  that 
issue,  thereby  causing  Time 
great  damage.  Both  companies 
said  they  did  not  want  to  break 
the  law,  even  if  their  damages 
were  reimbursed.  By  that,  they 
established  themselves  as  judges 
and  juries. 

In  Britain,  from  the  moment 
a  legal  action  is  begun  and 
(Continued  on  page  68) 


Peace  Doves  Wooing 
Publishers  &  Unions 


By  Philip  N.  Schuyler 

Persistent  peace  doves  con¬ 
tinue  to  woo  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  and  unions. 

While  the  New  York  City 
bird  w'as  temporarily  caged  by 
a  union  election,  two  others 
fluttered  aloft: 

From  Chicago,  where  Miles 
P.  Patrone,  chairman  of  the 
Special  Standing  Committee  of 
the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  announced 
plans  for  separate  meetings  be¬ 
tween  publishers  and  officers  of 
four  craft  unions.  No  date  for 
a  parley  was  set. 

From  California,  where  Clark 
Kerr,  president  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  California,  issued  invita¬ 
tions  to  publishers  and  unions 
for  “an  off-the-record,  frank  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  difficult  problems 
for  collective  bargaining  in  the 
newspaper  industry.” 

The  conference,  scheduled  for 
Sept.  17-19  at  the  Center  for 
the  Study  of  Democratic  Insti¬ 
tutions  in  Santa  Barbara,  would 
be  limited  to  30  men  —  publish¬ 
ers,  union  presidents,  and  arbi¬ 
trators,  the  invitation  stated. 

New  Leader  of  Pressmen 

Bertram  A.  Powers,  president 
of  New  York  Typographical  Un¬ 
ion  No.  6,  said  the  meeting  with 
publishers  set  for  June  14  will 
be  rescheduled  for  a  time  as 
soon  after  June  24  as  possible. 
That  is  when  James  Byrne  takes 
office  as  president  of  the  New 
York  Printing  Pressmen’s  Un¬ 
ion. 

Mr.  Byrne  won  by  62  votes 
in  a  run-off  election  June  10, 
defeating  the  incumbent  Robert 
Clune.  There  had  been  a  three- 
cornered  race  between  these 
two  and  James  J.  Mahoney,  for¬ 
mer  president. 

All  local  union  presidents 
were  invited  last  week  by  Don¬ 
ald  R.  McVay,  executive  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  of  New  York,  to  meet  with 
publishers  after  a  unity  com¬ 
mittee  is  formally  organized. 

Joining  with  Mr.  Patrone  in 
the  invitations  to  union  officers 
was  ANPA  president  Irwin 
Maier,  publisher  of  the  Milwau¬ 
kee  Journal  and  Sentinel.  In¬ 
vitations  went  to  William  J. 
Hall,  photoengrravers;  Anthony 
J.  DeAndrade,  pressmen;  James 
H.  Sampson,  stereotypers;  and 
Elmer  Brown,  printers  and 
mailers. 

“With  a  view  toward  fulfill¬ 
ing  our  joint  responsibility  to 
the  public  for  uninterrupted 


publication  of  daily  newspa¬ 
pers,”  ANPA  asked  not  only 
presidents,  but  other  union  rep¬ 
resentatives  to  join  in  the  parley 
“at  the  earliest  mutually  agree¬ 
able  time.” 

The  Fund  for  the  Republic’s 
Center  for  the  Study  of  Demo¬ 
cratic  Institutions  is  asking  each 
publisher  and  union  president  to 
contribute  $500  to  defray  con¬ 
ference  costs.  The  arbitrators 
invited  include  Theodore  W. 
Kheel,  David  W.  Cole  and 
Burton  Turkus. 

.Among  Those  Invited 

Among  publishers  invited  are 
Paul  Miller,  Gannett  Newspa¬ 
pers;  F.  M.  Flynn,  New  York 
News;  Walter  N.  Thayer,  New 
York  Herald  Tribune;  Amory 
Bradford,  New  York  Times;  S. 
I.  Newhouse,  Nevrhouse  News¬ 
papers;  and  Jack  R.  Howard, 
Scripps-Howard  Newspapers.  At 
the  Hearst  Newspapers,  G.  O. 
Markuson,  general  manager, 
said  he  had  not  seen  an  invita¬ 
tion. 

The  Times  immediately  an¬ 
nounced  acceptance.  Either  Mr. 
Bradford  or  S.  Raymond  Huls- 
art,  director  of  industrial  rela¬ 
tions,  will  attend. 

When  Mr.  Brown  of  ITU 
spoke  of  such  a  meeting  recently 
he  suggested  it  should  be  called 
by  a  “foundation.” 

No  publicity  w’ill  be  given  to 
the  meeting  itself,  acceding  to 
the  sponsors’  plans,  but  minutes 
will  be  kept  and  will  be  distrib¬ 
uted  among  the  participants. 

Those  making  proposals  or 
taking  positions  will  not  be 
identified. 

Jesse  Simons,  former  indus¬ 
trial  relations  manager  of  the 
New  York  Post,  has  been  en¬ 
gaged  to  expedite  work  of  the 
conference.  He  is  to  visit  each 
participant  before  the  meeting 
to  obtain  views  or  suggested 
solutions  to  the  problems  to  be 
discussed. 

Tliird  Force 

Also  participating  in  the 
meeting  will  be  Paul  Jacobs, 
staff  director  of  a  study  on  trade 
unions  now  being  made  by  the 
Center.  Mr.  Jacobs,  a  former 
union  representative,  is  author 
of  a  pamphlet  on  collective  bar¬ 
gaining  which  the  Center  issued 
this  week.  In  it  he  called  collec¬ 
tive  bargaining  an  “obsolescent 
tool.”  He  foresees  the  “probable 
replacement  of  crisis  negotia¬ 


tions  by  continuous  bargaining 
“under  the  watchful  eyes  of 
public  representatives.” 

Mr.  Jacobs  said  he  believes 
unions  may  gradually  give  up 
the  right  to  take  “certain  kinds 
of  strike  actions”  and  employ¬ 
ers  may  forego  the  right  “to  set 
unilaterally  the  size  of  the  work 
force  and  to  determine  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  profits.” 

Differing  from  Mr.  Jacobs  is 
Dr.  Kerr,  although  refusing  to 
believe  that  collective  bargaining 
needs  replacing,  he  thinks  “we 
have  entered  a  new  stage  in  the 
relationships  among  labor,  man¬ 
agement  and  the  government.” 

“When  this  stage  has  been 
completed,  collective  bargaining 
in  America  will  no  longer  have 
participating  in  it  two  major 
protagonists — management  and 
labor — with  the  government  act¬ 
ing  only  as  a  referee.”  Dr.  Kerr 
says  in  an  introduction  to  Mr. 


Jacobs’  report.  “Instead,  tlte 
government  will  be  a  third  fore*, 
consciously  exerting  its  influenc* 
upon  the  two  other  groups,  and 
consciously  attempting  to  solv* 
problems  that  are  beyond  the 
capabilities  of  management  and 
labor  alone.” 


Hillg  Ig  Piibliglier 
Detroit  Free  Pregg 

Detroit 

Lee  Hills,  vicepresident  and 
executive  editor  of  the  Detroit 
Free  Press  since  1951,  has  been 
named  publisher. 

John  S.  Knight,  president  and 
editor  of  the  Free  Press,  said 
Mr.  Hills,  publisher  of  Michi- 
gan’s  only  morning  newspaper, 
will  be  chief  executive  editor. 
He  also  will  remain  as  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  executive  editor  of 
Knight  Newspapers  Inc. 


‘Cleopatra’  Receives 
Serpentine  Reviews 

New  York’s  movie  critics  has  produced  a  mouse.” 
greeted  “Cleopatra”  this  week  At  worst.  Miss  Crist  decided, 
with  restrained  applause  and  it  is  an  extravagant  exercise  in 


mixed  metaphors.  Their  re¬ 
views  gave  Wall  Street  the  jit- 


tedium.  She  credited  Elizabeth 
Taylor  with  being  an  eyeful  “in 


ters,  waiting  and  wondering  all  her  draped  and  undraped 
what  effect  they  w'ould  have  on  physical  splendor”  and  gave 
the  public’s  interest  in  20th  Rex  Harrison  top  billing  for  his 
Century-Fox  stock.  The  first  expert  acting  in  the  role  of 
reaction  was  a  dip  of  $2  a  share.  Caeser.  But  for  Richard  Burton 
The  Wall  Street  Journal’s  re-  she  had  only  a  note  for  his 
viewer,  Edwdn  A.  Roberts  Jr.,  “lilting  speech.” 
said  the  worst  thing  that  can  be  Justin  Gilbert  in  the  Mirror 
said  about  the  $40  million  ex-  saw  a  lot  of  merit  in  the  costly 
travaganza  starring  Elizabeth  movie  but  advised  readers  to 
Taylor  and  others  is  “not  that  “check  your  kids  (once  or  twice 
it  distorts  history  but  that  it  it  runs  over  with  an  objection- 
dw’arfs  it.”  Taken  on  its  own  able  word)  and  kidneys”  (four 
terms,  he  wrote,  it’s  a  movie  to  hours  and  three  minutes). 


see,  to  admire,  and  to  remember 
for  many  a  season. 


Giving  a  four-star  rating  (s 
star  or  two  below  stupendous), 


Bosley  Crowther  of  the  Times  Wanda  Hale  in  the  News  looked 
heaped  two  columns  of  praise  at  the  movie  from  the  viewpoint 
on  the  film  that  runs  four  hours,  of  one  who  has  checked  her 
(It  is  due  to  be  cut.)  If  you  memories  of  the  Liz-Richard 
forget  its  cost  and  the  behavior  affair  and  found  it  well  worth 
of  two  of  its  spotlighted  stars,  the  price  of  admission.  The 
Crowther  wrote,  it  is  a  surpass-  production  has  delicious  humor 
ing  entertainment,  “one  of  the  and  high  drama,  she  advised. 


great  epic  films  of  our  day.” 


Rose  Pelswick,  Journal  Amer- 


“Unless  you  are  one  of  those  ican,  had  one  big  word,  “tre- 
skeptics  who  are  stubbornly  mendous.” 
predisposed  to  give  ‘Cleopatra’  “This  is  simply  a  sensual 
the  needle,”  the  Times  critic  spree  for  the  eye  .  .  .  worth  all 
summed  up,  “I  don’t  see  how  the  fuss,”  declared  Alton  Cook 


you  can  fail  to  find  this  a  gen¬ 
erally  brilliant,  moving  and  sat¬ 
isfying  film.” 

Readers  of  the  Herald  Trib¬ 


in  the  World-Telegram  and  Su*. 

Lukewarm  praise  came  from 
the  pen  of  Archer  Winsten  in 
the  Post  for  the  picture  as  a 


une  viewed  a  headline  spread  whole.  He  was  “pained”  to  re* 
across  seven  columns  —  Cleo-  fleet  that  Liz  Taylor  is  “over 
patra  A  Monumental  Mouse,  the  edge”  as  an  actress,  19  yean 
This  told  tersely  the  judgment  after  she  did  “National  Velvet" 
of  Judith  Crist  that  “All  is  He  concluded  that  “Cleo- 
monumental — but  the  people  are  patra”  proves  an  expensive  way 
not.  The  mountain  of  notoriety  to  demonstrate  it. 
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IPI  Keeps  Broadcasters 


From  Full  Membership 


Projects  for  Training  Newsmen 
In  Asia  and  Africa  Are  Reported 


Bv  Roliert  U.  Brown 


Stockholm 

Members  of  the  International 
Press  Institute  at  their  12th 
Assembly  here  June  5-7  a^in 
rejected  an  attempt  to  amend 
their  constitution  to  permit  the 
admission  as  full  members  of 
radio  and  television  journalists 
“provided  that  the  system  or  at 
least  its  news  service  is  inde¬ 
pendent  of  govenunents.” 

The  proposal  had  been  re¬ 
jected  and  tabled  three  years 
ago  at  the  Tokyo  assembly.  It 
was  proposed  again  by  the  dele¬ 
gation  from  the  United  Kingdom 
and  after  leng^thy  debate  was 
defeated,  81  to  33.  It  was  sent 
to  the  board  of  directors  for 
further  consideration. 

Opposition,  led  principally  by 
some  U.S.  delegates  but  shared 
by  delegates  from  the  Scandi¬ 
navian  countries  and  India,  was 
based  on  the  fact  that  broad¬ 
casting  stations  either  are  con¬ 
trolled  directly  by  governments 
or  are  licensed  by  them. 

Another  amendment  approved 
by  the  members  was  designed  to 
strengthen  the  provisions  for 
suspending  or  expelling  a  mem¬ 
ber. 


Barry  Bingham,  Louisville 
(Ky.)  Courier-Journal  and 
Times,  was  elected  to  the  board 
to  succeed  Sevellon  Brown  of  the 
Providence  (R.  I.)  Journal-Bul¬ 
letin.  Also  elected  to  the  board 
were:  J.  P.  Roces,  Manila 
Times;  U  Sein  Win  of  the 
Guardian,  Rangoon;  J.  M. 
Lucker,  De  Volkskrant,  Amster¬ 
dam;  and  Charles  Fenby  of 
Westminster  Press,  London.  Re¬ 
elected  members  of  the  board 


T.  C.  Bray,  Courier  Mail, 
Brisbane. 


A.  Dissentshik,  Maariv,  Tel 
Aviv. 


Eljas  Erkko,  Helsingin  Sano- 
mat,  Helsinki. 


Kivett  to  Leave 


It  was  announced  that  Rohan 
Rivett,  managing  director  of  the 
Institute  for  the  last  year,  has 
resigned  to  return  to  Australia 
and  that  a  selection  committee 
has  been  named  to  find  a  suc¬ 
cessor.  Mr.  Rivett  will  remain 
at  the  Zurich  headquarters  until 
Oct.  1. 

Istanbul,  Turkey,  was  selected 
by  the  members  for  their  As¬ 
sembly  in  1964. 


Tushar  Kanti  Ghosh,  Amrita 
Bazar  Patrika,  Calcutta. 

Allan  Hernelius,  Svenska 
Dagbladet,  Stockholm. 

Chikao  Honda,  Mainichi  Shim- 
bun,  Tokyo. 

L.  K.  Jakande,  Service,  Lagos. 

A.  F.  Mercier,  Le  Soleil/ 
UEvenement  Journal,  Quebec. 

Oscar  Poliak,  Arbeiter-Zei- 
tung,  Vienna. 

F.  A.  Rizzuto,  Veritas,  Buenos 
Aires. 

Robert  Salmon,  France-soir, 
Paris. 

Marcel  Schulte,  Frankfurter 
Neue  Presse,  Frankfurt. 


Urs  Schwarz,  Neue  Zurcher 
Zeitung,  Zurich. 

C.  E.  L.  Wickremesinghe, 
Dinamina,  Colombo. 

Ahmed  Emin  Yalman,  Hare- 
ket,  IstanbuL 


Allan  Hernelius,  editor  of 
Svenska  Dagbladet,  was  re¬ 
elected  by  the  board  as  IPI 
chairman  for  another  year.  Two 
vice-chairmen  were  also  re¬ 
elected  ;  Francisco  Rizzuto, 
Veritas,  Buenos  Aires;  and 
Tushar  Kanti  Ghosh,  Amrita 
Bazar  Patrika,  Calcutta. 


5  life  Members 


Among  thos*  present  at  IPI  board  meeting  were:  Lett  to  right — ^Aryek 
Dissentshik  of  Maariv,  Israel;  Georges-Henri  Martin  of  Tribune  de 
Geneve,  Switzerland;  A.  F.  Mercier  of  Le  Soleil  &  L'Evenement-Journal, 
Canada;  and  Chikao  Honda  of  Mainchi  Shimbun,  Japan. 
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Dean  Earl  F.  English  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Missouri  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  (at  left)  and  Karl  Aial 
Tunberger  of  Stockholm's  Svenska 
Dagbladet. 


The  board  elected  five  to  life 
membership  for  their  outstand¬ 
ing  contributions  to  IPI :  Donald 
Tyerman,  the  Economist,  U.K.; 
Elias  Erkko,  Janomat,  Helsinki ; 
Lester  Markel,  New  York 
Times;  Urs  Schwarz,  Neue 
Zircher  Zeitung;  and  Oscar 
Poliak,  Arbeiter  -  Zeitung, 
Vienna. 


A.  G.  P.  Vittachi,  director  of 
IPI’s  Asian  program,  reported 
that  the  major  achievement  was 
the  establishment  of  the  Press 
Institute  of  India  on  Jan.  1, 
1963.  A  group  of  Indian  news¬ 
paper  publishers,  convinced  of 
the  need  for  a  focal  center  for 
Indian  journalism  where  train¬ 
ing  in  techniques  could  be  given 
and  ideas  for  the  general  im¬ 
provement  of  standards  of 
Indian  journalism  could  be  gen¬ 
erated,  met  in  Madras  in  August 
last  year  and  decided  to  estab¬ 
lish  and  finance  the  Press  Insti¬ 
tute  of  India,  an  indigenous 
organization. 

The  original  major  subscribers 
formed  themselves  into  a  Board 
of  Trustees.  Two  other  cate¬ 
gories  of  membership  were  also 
laid  down  according  to  the  finan¬ 
cial  means  of  the  newspapers. 
A  highly  significant  decision 
taken  by  the  'Trustees  was  that 
every  newspaper,  irrespective  of 
whether  they  were  members  of 
the  Press  Institute  of  India  or 
not,  were  fully  eligible  to  make 
all  possible  use  of  the  services 
of  the  Institute.  In  practice,  this 
means  that  the  larger  and  more 
financially  successful  news¬ 
papers  have  agreed  to  provide 
the  facilities  which  would  benefit 
mainly  the  smaller  newspapers. 

Chanchal  Sarkar,  assistant 
editor  of  the  Statesman,  New 
Delhi,  was  appointed  Director 
of  PII.  The  Institute  has  its 
headquarters  in  Old  Delhi.  It 
can  accommodate  16-20  trainees. 


G*r«ld  Long,  general  manager  of 
Reuters,  London,  is  amused  by 
Noach  Mozes  of  Yeditoh  Aharo- 
noth,  Tev  Aviv,  Israel. 


Rohan  Rivett,  left,  managing  di¬ 
rector  of  the  International  Press 
Institute,  has  a  spirited  conversa¬ 
tion  with  A.  E.  Yalman  of  Harekat, 
Istanbul,  Turkey. 


The  following  newspapers  are 
the  Trustees:  the  Hindu,  the 
Times  of  India,  the  Indian  Ex¬ 
press,  the  Amrita  Bazar  Pat¬ 
rika,  the  Ananda  Bazar  Patrika, 
the  Statesman,  the  Hindustan 
Times. 

The  Malayan  Press,  it  was 


reported,  has  decided  to  set  up 
a  training  program  for  new  re¬ 
cruits  and  journalists  of  3-5 
years’  experience  to  meet  the 
increased  demand  occasioned  by 
the  emergence  of  Malaysia.  The 
program  begins  in  August-Sep- 
tember  with  IPI  consultant  Fred 
Moir  Brown  as  first  instructor. 

The  Burma  Journalists’  Asso¬ 
ciation  also  has  started  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  professional  training  on 
the  initiative  of  U  Sein  Win. 

Manila  Publishers’  Association 
is  considering  the  establishment 
of  a  permanent  training  center. 
Toto  Olivera  was  named  to  pre¬ 
pare  a  project  report. 

Mr.  Vittachi  said  Asian  news¬ 
papers  are  now  increasingly 
beginning  to  realize  that,  except 
in  the  case  of  experienced  jour¬ 
nalists  working  on  well  equipped 
(Continued  on  page  78) 
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Gnimhaus  Advocates 
More  In-Plant  Talk 


Chicago  He  urged  taking  employes 
Newspapers  and  their  em-  into  management’s  confidence 
ployes  will  cease  becoming  an-  whenever  it  is  possible  and  said 
tagonists  when  an  honest  at-  workers  may  be  able  to  help  if 
tempt  is  made  at  better  plant  they  get  an  opportunity, 
communications,  Harold  F, 

Grumhaus,  business  manager  of  Would  Cut  *Back  Shop 
the  Chi^go  Tribune,  told  the  Grumhaus  proposed  the 

Production  Management  Confer-  setting  up  of  merit  scholarships 
ence  of  ^e  American  Newspa-  fQj.  young  men  in  the  produc- 
per  Publishers  Association’s  Re-  tion  departments;  sending  them 
search  Institute  here  this  week,  school  to  study  communica- 
Mr.  Grumhaus,  who  is  presi-  tions,  human  relations  and  labor 
dent  of  the  Research  Institute,  relations.  He  suggested  appoint- 
said  it  is  unfortunate  that  at  jug  some  mechanical  department 
times  “it  looks  as  though  we  people  as  associate  editors  of 
wre  on  opposite  sides  of  the  company  internal  publications; 
fence,  deteimined  to  exterminate  encouraging  and  helping  th^ 
each  other.”  to  serve  on  civic  conunittees  and 

‘Road  to  Disaster'  on  company  committees. 

He  urged  giving  up  all  talk 
Ho  warned  that  such  tactics  about  “back  shop”  and  eliminat- 
provide  “the  road  to  disaster,  ing  that  phrase  from  the  news- 
and  you  know  as  well  as  I  do  paper  vocabulary, 
there  has  got  to  be  a  change.  William  D.  Rinehart,  director 
“Wo  are  in  a  battle  for  sur-  of  the  ANPA  mechanical  and 

vival.  We  know  that  the  life  and  service  division,  said  it  was  the 

death  strug^^le  between  the  un-  largest  meeting  the  ANPA/RI 

ions  and  the  New  York  and  has  ever  held.  Registration  was 
Cleveland  publishers  was  a  ma-  given  as  2,000. 
jor  simiptom  of  an  illness  that  Another  keynoter,  B,  H.  Rid- 
could  ring  down  the  curtain  on  der,  publisher  of  the  St.  Paul 
many  a  proud,  independent  (Minn.)  Pioneer  Press  and  Dis- 
newspaper.  patch,  laid  the  blame  for  indus- 

“Aro  we  doing  anything  about  try  ills  on  the  tendency  to  place  ecutive  officer  of  R.  Hoe  &  Co. 
it?  Not  much  that  I  can  see.”  management  in  the  hands  of  Inc.,  printing  press  and  saw 

Mr.  Grumhaus  said  that  if  the  weak  foremen.  manufacturer,  to  succeed  Joseph 

unions  in  New  York  were  trying  The  management,  he  said,  L.  Auer  who  died  May  24. 

to  set  a  national  pattern  they  usually  fails  to  indoctrinate  the  Mr.  Hollister  joined  the  Hoe 

were  setting  one  of  disaster  for  shop  foreman  with  a  philosophy  company  in  1957  and  was  elected 

themselves  and  for  the  newspa-  of  management  and  he  permits  assistant  controller.  Previously 

per  industry.  the  start  of  work  practices  that  he  had  been  controller  and 

Mr.  Grumhaus  said  newspa-  are  difficult  to  change.  treasurer,  respectively,  of  Gen- 

pers  don’t  try  to  combat  cost  Mr.  Bidder  said  he  didn’t  eral  Ceramics  Co.  and  Volco 

increases  by  working  out  prob-  view  automation  as  a  cure-all  Brass  &  Copper  Co.  and  had 

lems  with  the  unions.  Instead,  for  inefficiencies  in  production.  spent  several  years  in  the  man- 
he  said,  advertising  and  circula-  -on-  agement  engineering  consultant 

tion  rates  are  raised  to  the  ex-  lyp®  baielliie  field- 

tent  that  “one  of  these  days  we  fhe  conference  provided  the  He  was  elected  vicepresident 
1^1  price  ourselves  right  out  setting  for  a  demonstration  of  of  finance  and  treasurer  and  to 
,  ultra-automation.  the  Hoe  board  in  1961  and 

We  buy  high  speed  produc-  .  i  i  ^ 

tion  equipment  andfollow  it  Approxi^tely  five  minutes 
with  a  contract  which  signs  was  all  it  took  for  an  electronic 
away  our  right  to  use  it  to  ca-  computer  and  the  Relay  satellite 
pacity,”  he  declaxad.  “Many  of  intercontinental  au- 

our  practices  in  the  newspaper  typesetting  of  computer-  ^ 

business  are  wholly  unrela^  processed  newspaper  copy. 
to  economic  needs.  More  men  are  Three  minutes  later,  in  a  sec- 
put  on  the  payroll  than  are  part  of  the  demonstration, 

needed  to  do  the  work.  Newspa-  news  stories  were  filed  for  trans-  ?  f 

pers  pay  for  work  that  is  not  mission  back  through  the  satel-  § 

done,  or  is  not  needed.”  iit®  to  an  RCA  301  computer  at  i* 

He  said  that  newspapers  in-  Camden,  N.J.,  by  correspondents 

stall  equipment,  spend  a  lot  of  the  Associated  Press  in  Lon-  >  jf 

time  argfuing  about  who  is  go-  and  United  Press  Interna-  / 

ing  to  man  it,  then  usually  set-  tional  at  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
tie  it  on  a  basis  of  compromise  At  Camden,  the  computer 
instead  of  on  a  basis  of  merit,  translated  the  copy  into  taped 

This,  he  declared,  is  “tighten-  instructions  and  transmitted 

ing  our  fingers  aroimd  our  own  them  over  the  RCA  information 

throats.”  He  asked:  “Why  are  exchange  system  to  Chicago  for 

we  giving  away  so  many  of  man-  automatic  typesetting  by  Inter- 

agement’s  basic  rights?”  (Continued  on  page  68)  R.  Palmer  Hollister 


CAi'lAUiAN  ViSllORS  to  production  management  conference  of  ANPA 
Research  Institute  catch  up  on  Friden's  Justowrrter.  From  left:  Rog« 
Marchand,  production  director,  Montreal  (Qua.)  La  Presse;  Plane 
Dussault,  pressroom  foreman,  La  Presse,  and  Russell  C.  Collins,  graphic 
arts  instructor,  Frrden  Inc. 


Hollister  Is  Elected 
President  of  Hoe  Co 


Henderson  a  Director 

William  W.  Henderson,  vice- 
president  of  press  sales  and 
engineering,  was  elected  to  the 
board  of  directors.  A  graduate 
of  Sheffield  School,  Yale  Uni¬ 
versity,  he  resides  in  Greenwich, 
Conn.  He  joined  the  company  in 
1950. 

Other  cori)orate  officers  elected 
were:  Arthur  Gordon,  treasurtf 
and  chief  financial  officer,  and 
D.  Kingpsley  Thorpe,  controller. 
Mr.  Gordon  has  been  controller 
since  1960.  Mr.  Thorpe  has  been 
with  Hoe  since  1946. 

Vincent  F.  Regan,  personnd 
and  industrial  relations  director, 
was  elected  assistant  secretary 
of  the  company.  He  is  an  18-year 
veteran  vrith  Hoe. 
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High  Level  Newspaper  Executives 
Study  New  Equipment  on  Exhibit 


(Pictures  taken  at  ANPA/RI  Production  Management  Conference  in  Chicago 
this  week). 


AT  THE  CONTROLS  of  Sta-Hi  Corporation's  Servo-Satellite  twin-plate 
router,  Norman  E.  A.  Long,  stereotype  department  superintendent. 
Baltimore  (Md.)  Sun  gets  tips  from  Don  Weber,  Sta-Hi  vicepresrdent 
(pointing),  while  Philip  A.  George,  stereo  foreman,  Scranton  (Pa.) 
Times,  and  Hack  Hall,  production  manager,  Hammond  (Ind.)  Times 
look  on.  Mr.  Weber  is  explaining  that  one  man  can  run  from  two  to 
five  of  this  twin-plate  routers  (10  in  all)  in  one  operation. 


PART  OF  NEW  American  Type  Foundry's  graphic  arts  computer  brings 
Willmott  Lewis  Jr.,  production  manager,  Washington  (D.  C.)  Star, 
left,  and  James  C.  McClung,  production  manager,  Dallas  (Tex.)  Times- 
Herald,  to  a  halt  in  their  production  conference  exhibit  hall  rounds. 
Robert  Pierson,  right,  is  the  ATF  representative. 


FIRST  SHOWING  of  Mergenthaler's  Elektron  Mixer  attracts  Bernard 
H.  Ridder,  center,  publisher  of  the  St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Pioneer-Press  and 
Dispatch,  and  Leland  E.  Smith,  right,  production  manager,  Mid-Atlantic 
Newspapers.  William  E.  Abbott,  Mergentaler  Linotype  Company's  re¬ 
search  engineer,  indicates  fine  points. 


NEW  FOTOMATIC  equipment  of  Harris-Intertype  Corporation  is  shown 
by  Joseph  Dorn  (second  from  left),  eastern  division  sales  manager,  to 
Charles  E.  Schmidt,  general  foreman.  New  York  Times;  Leo  J.  Carle, 
mechanical  superintendent,  Elyria  (O.)  Chronicle  Telegram,  and  Irving 
Newman,  in  charge  of  Teletypesetter  equipment.  New  York  Times. 


JUST  HIT  THIS  BUTTON  here,  George  DeWitt,  sales  manager, 
Hurletron,  Inc.,  is  telling  Sid  Weiskittel,  pressroom  superintendent, 
Toledo  (O.)  Blade  (center),  and  Curtis  Ford,  pressroom  superintendent, 
Davenport  (la.)  Newspapers. 
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‘No  Shoving  Reporters’-It’s 
An  Order  in  Tuscaloosa 


By  Reiman  Morin 

Aseoriated  Freas 


Tuscaloosa 

On  three  counts,  Tuscaloosa 
made  newspaper  history  during 
the  story  of  the  desegregation 
of  the  University  of  Alabama 
this  week — unprecedented  facil- 
ties  for  coverage,  an  official 
order  telling  police  not  to  push 
reporters  around,  and  eight 
hours  under  a  sun  that  all  but 
bored  a  hole  in  your  skull. 

It  all  made  you  rub  your  eyes 
with  wonderment. 

Tuscaloosa  is  Deep  South. 
Alabama  was  the  last  state  to 
preserve  segregation  in  the 
schools.  The  Ku  Klux  Klan  held 
a  meeting  on  the  Saturday  night 
before  the  great  confrontation. 
The  out-of-town  reporter  is  sel¬ 
dom  welcome  in  the  South  when 
he  comes  to  cover  a  civil  rights 
story.  This  one  looked  to  be 
more  difficult,  and  perhaps  more 
dangerous  than  those  that  pre¬ 
ceded  it. 


Hospitality  for  Press 


It  was  just  the  reverse. 

Weeks  before  the  story  came 
to  a  head,  people  here  began 
setting  up  facilities  for  press 
coverage  —  an  air  conditioned 
press  room,  additional  long¬ 
distance  circuits,  briefings,  a 
press  kit  of  basic  information, 
even  soft  drinks  and  sand¬ 
wiches. 

A  grood  part  of  this  was  a  re¬ 
sult  of  the  work  and  planning 
of  Edward  Bail,  publisher  of  the 
Venice  (Fla.)  Gondolier.  He 
formerly  was  an  Associated 
Press  executive  in  Tennessee. 
The  imiversity  engaged  Ball  as 
a  consultant,  and  he  not  only 
advised  but  obtained  consent  for 
a  great  many  things  that 
smoothed  the  way  for  reporters. 

Now  imagine  this — 

Rex  Thomas,  the  AP’s  Capi¬ 
tal  correspondent,  was  monitor¬ 
ing  the  state  highw-ay  patrol 
radio  one  day.  He  heard  an 
officer  call  Montgomery  for  in¬ 
structions  on  handling  the  press 
when  Gov.  George  C.  Wallace 
was  scheduled  to  confront  fed¬ 
eral  authorities.  Over  the  air 
waves,  from  a  top  state  officer, 
came  this  reply: 

“No  shoving  reporters.  Don’t 
push  them  around.  Treat  them 
courteously.” 

On  the  whole,  it  worked  that 
way  with  the  law  men  and  the 
reporters  on  the  climactic  day. 

The  trouble  was,  there  were 
crossed  wires  and  conflicting 
orders,  almost  from  hour  to 


hour.  At  one  time,  the  word 
was  that  only  those  Alabama 
reporters  who  cover  the  State 
House  regularly  would  be  per¬ 
mitted  near  Wallace  when  he 
made  his  stand  in  the  doorway. 

That  would  have  left  over  300 
others  cooped  up  in  a  building 
too  far  away  to  see  or  hear  any 
part  of  the  confrontation. 

Then  the  order  was  changed. 
Everybody  would  be  permitted 
to  stand  near  the  door  of  Foster 
Auditorium.  Then  it  was 
changed  back.  And  so  on.  Every 
hour  brought  a  new  rumor  of 
changes  in  the  ground  rules. 

Also,  a  seven-man  “pool”  was 
set  up  to  be  stationed  inside  the 
auditorium  where  Wallace’s 
stand,  and  the  enrollment  of 
Vivian  Malone  and  James  Hood, 
the  Negro  students,  could  be 
witnessed. 


Loicky  Lady 


But  from  time  to  time,  of¬ 
ficers  ordered  the  reporters  to 
“clear  the  hall — get  all  the  way 
back  out  of  here.”  Several  times, 
the  AP’s  Atlanta  staffer,  Kath- 
eryn  Johnson,  was  ordered  away 
from  a  telephone  installed  in  the 
hall.  When  Wallace  arrived,  she 
sprinted  back  to  the  ’phone  to 
send  the  bulletin.  And  when  she 
hung  up,  a  trooper  said  to  her, 
“Lady,  it’s  lucky  you  didn’t  get 
shot  for  that.” 

Well,  a  reporter  always  has 
problems  and  troubles  on  a 
story  like  this.  And  without  half 
trying,  you  can  bore  even  your 
colleagues  by  talking  about 
them. 

So,  to  get  on  with  some  other 
aspects — 

There  were  324  news  media 
representatives  in  Tuscaloosa 
last  Monday  night.  Some  others 
may  have  drifted  in  on  Tuesday, 
the  day  of  the  desegregation. 

Of  these,  201  were  from  out¬ 
side  Alabama. 

The  British,  with  eight,  topped 
the  foreign  corps.  (They  re¬ 
ported,  incidentally,  that  their 
editors  were  giving  them  more 
than  usual  space  to  report  the 
story.) 

South  Korea  was  represented 
by  Dr.  Ahn  Kwang-Sun.  The 
Asahi  Shimbun,  one  of  Japan’s 
leading  newspapers,  sent  Yukio 
Matsuyama.  The  Netherlands 
receiv^  coverage  from  Olan 
van  Hardevelde  of  the  Gelder- 
landers  Press. 

Sara  Slack,  of  the  Amster¬ 
dam  News  of  New  York,  Samuel 


Adams  of  the  St.  Petersburg 
(Fla.)  Times,  and  Rafael 
Abramowitz,  of  the  Afro-Amer¬ 
ican  Press,  represented  the  mil¬ 
lions  of  Negro  newspaper  read- 


Felt  RcKentment 


Miss  Slack  said  she  was 
treated  courteously  by  the  stu¬ 
dents  at  the  university,  but 
said: 

“I  felt  the  resentment  of  some 
of  them.  I  avoided  looking  into 
their  faces  when  I  talked  with 
those  who  showed  resentment. 
Some  gave  me  a  wide  berth.” 

Still,  she  said,  all  were  courte¬ 
ous  to  her. 

Adams  said,  “if  the  treatment 
accorded  me  by  the  students  I 
met  is  any  indication  of  the 
treatment  the  two  Negro  stu¬ 
dents  will  receive,  then  there  is 
no  cause  to  fear  trouble.” 

As  for  eating  while  covering 
the  story  on  the  campus,  he  said 
he  had  no  trouble  “b^ause  some 
of  my  white  friends  who  are 
reporters  bought  hamburgers 
for  me.” 

He  said  some  white  students 
stopped  to  talk  with  him.  “They 
were  curious,”  he  said.  “It  was 
a  sort  of  subdued  curiosity. 
They  wanted  to  know  how  we 
were  getting  along.  They  said 
they  felt  shut  out  of  the  develop¬ 
ments.” 

Ben  Davis,  managing  editor 
of  the  Tuscaloosa  News,  threw 
his  entire  staff — including  two 
members  of  the  women’s  depart¬ 
ment,  and  a  part-time  student 
reporter — into  coverage  of  the 
story. 

That  made  it  necessary  for 
Davis  himself  to  get  back  to 
editing  copy,  taking  calls  from 
reporters  on  the  scene,  and  even 
running  down  information  in 
the  university  that  reporters 
with  lesser  connections  could 
not  get. 

His  reportorial  staff  was  com¬ 
posed  of  Bob  Kyle,  Paul  Davis, 
Dick  Looser,  Rex  Sanders  and 
James  Mizell.  As  for  the  News’ 
picture  coverage  —  which  was 
excellent — it  was  the  work  of 
chief  photographer  Calvin  Han¬ 
nah,  Aubrey  Lake,  Hurdis  Lake, 
and  Jerry  Colburn. 


Radio  Link  to  Newsroom 


reporters  equipped  with  walkk 
talkies,  and  a  fourth  statf  writ¬ 
er,  carrying  a  “talk  only”  micro¬ 
phone,  reported  to  him  at  hit 
command  post.  Fox  relayed 
their  information  over  a  “hot" 
line  to  the  city  room  of  the  Newt 
(Birmingham  is  about  55  milei 
from  Tuscaloosa)  where  A1 
Stanton,  assistant  city  editor, 
was  directing  the  inside  opera¬ 
tions. 

The  News  kept  a  lunninf 
story  going  on  the  big  day,  fil- 
ing  on  a  press-association  pat¬ 
tern. 

Its  staff  was  composed  of  Tom 
Lankford,  Jack  Hooper,  Micky 
Logue,  and  James  Jacobaoa. 
City  eiditor  Fred  Taylor,  a  vet¬ 
eran  political  columnist,  accom¬ 
panied  Gov.  Wallace  from  Mont¬ 
gomery  to  Tuscaloosa.  The 
News’s  photographers  were 
Robert  Adams,  Norman  Dean 
and  Ed  Jones. 

Now  about  that  heat — 

It  was  95  “and  scheduled  to 
go  to  100,”  they  said.  It  wai 
humid.  You  stood  there  in  the 
crushing  light  from  about  8 
a.m.  to  4  p.m.  Reporters  fash¬ 
ioned  paper  hats  and  looked  like 
kids  playing  soldier.  They  cov¬ 
ered  their  heads  with  handker¬ 
chiefs  and  looked  like  foreign 
legionnaires.  They  dripped  and 
panted  and  got  leg-weary  and 
stuck  it  out. 

As  one  of  them  said,  "My 
lunch  todc  y  was  a  gallon  of  ice 
water.” 


Yerxa  to  N.Y.  Times 
Washington  Bureau 


The  appointment  of  Fendall 
W.  Yerxa,  correspondent  and 
commentator  for  the  ABC  tel^ 
vision  network,  as  news  editor 
of  the  Washington  Bureau  of 
the  New  York  Times,  has  been 
announced  by  Turner  Catledge, 
managing  editor. 

He  replaces  Wallace  Carroll, 
who  resigned  to  become  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  WinsUmr 
Salem  (N.  C.)  Journal  and 
Sentinel. 

Mr.  Yerxa,  49,  is  a  former 
vicepresident  and  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune.  He  began  his  news¬ 
paper  career  in  1938  in  Miimfr 
apolis. 

His  tv  public  affairs  series, 
“Editor’s  Choice,”  was  discon¬ 
tinued  recently. 


AP  Assignment 


The  Birmingham  News  relied 
extensively  on  radio  communi¬ 
cations  to  supplement  old-fash¬ 
ioned  leg  wori  on  the  story. 

A1  Fox,  state  editor,  set  up  a 
system  based  on  the  use  of  two 
radio  cars,  stationed  at  a  motel 
adjacent  to  the  campus.  Three 


Sidney  H.  Hurlburt,  23,  is  the 
new  Associated  Press  corre¬ 
spondent  at  Providence,  R.  l-i 
succeeding  Holcomb  B.  NoWe, 
transferred  to  Boston.  Mr.  Hurl- 
bert,  formerly  of  the  Atlanta 
staff,  recently  completed  a  year’s 
study  in  New  Zealand  on  a  Ful- 
bright  scholarship. 
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‘FEARI.KSSFREDDY’ 


District  Attorney  W ins 
$135,000  in  Libel  Suit 


Reading,  Pa. 

Frederick  O.  Brubaker  district 
attorney  of  Berks  County  won  a 
$135,000  civil  libel  verdict 
affainst  the  Reading  Eagle  Com¬ 
pany  here  June  8  after  a  two- 
week  trial  by  jury. 

Mr.  Brubaker  claimed  his 
reputation  was  damaged  and  his 
home  life  disrupted  by  articles 
published  in  the  Reading  Times 
in  December,  1961.  He  said  he 
had  never  been  called  “Fearless 
Fred”  until  the  paper  pinned 
this  label  on  him.  The  Eagle 
Company  also  publishes  the 
Reading  Eagle  (p.m.  and  Sun¬ 
day). 

The  verdict  from  a  jury  of 
eight  w’omen  and  four  men  in¬ 
cluded  $100,000  for  punitive 
damages  and  $35,000  for  gen¬ 
eral  and  special  damages.  The 
jury  was  out  for  six  hours. 

A  motion  for  a  mistrial  be¬ 
cause  a  written  question  from 
the  jury  went  unanswered  was 
overruled  by  Judge  Herman  M. 
Rodgers,  who  presided.  The 
newspaper  was  represented  by 
Attorney  John  R.  McConnell, 
Philadelphia.  Mr.  Brubaker  was 
his  owTi  counsel. 


Question  Asked  by  Jury 


He  said  the  plaintiff  must  first 
prove  the  defamatory  character 
of  publication,  that  the  state¬ 
ments  were  published;  the 
reader’s  understanding  of  their 
defamatory  meaning;  their  ap¬ 
plication  of  the  reader  to  the 
plaintiff;  that  special  harm  was 
intended  and  that  privilege  was 
abused  if  the  plaintiff  were  a 
public  official.  He  said  truth  is 
always  a  defense  in  a  civil  libel 
action. 

Judge  Rodgers  told  the  jurors 
that  11  of  13  articles  in  the 
series  were  reasonably  capable 
of  a  defamatory  meaning  as  well 
as  innocent  one.  An  accusation 
of  an  indictable  offense  would  be 
libelous  per  se,  the  jurist  said. 

The  judge  told  the  jury  that 
the  district  attorney  had  no  duty 
to  instigate  investigations  of 
gambling  and  that  county  detec¬ 
tives  were  available  to  him  to 
aid  in  preparing  cases  for  court, 
not  necessarily  as  vice  investiga¬ 
tors. 

A  district  attorney  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  it  was  explained  by  the 
judge,  has  the  right  to  insti¬ 
gate  such  investigations,  but 
whether  he  does  so  is  up  to  his 
own  discretion. 


The  written  question  to  the 
judge  w'as  not  read  in  open 
court,  but  Judge  Rodgers  made 
it  available  to  the  press.  It 
asked:  “Will  you  give  the  jury 
for  their  information  the  three 
kinds  of  damages  besides  pimi- 
tive  damages”  and  was  signed 
“Jury  Foreman.”  Judge  Rodgers 
had  reviewed  the  subject  of 
kinds  of  damages  in  his  charge 
to  the  jury.  A  motion  by  Mr. 
McConnell  for  removal  of  a 
juror  during  polling  of  the  ver¬ 
dict  was  denied. 

Mr.  Brubaker  centered  his 
complaints  on  a  series  entitled 
“Operation  Vice  Dens”  by  a 
former  Times  reporter,  Donald 
L  Barlett.  The  case  raised  the 
question  of  whether  a  district 
attorney  must  take  action 
against  prostitution  and  gam¬ 
bling  in  his  jurisdiction. 

On  the  final  day  of  the  trial 
Pennsylvania  State  Police  raided 
three  alleged  houses  of  prostitu¬ 
tion  in  Reading. 

In  his  charge  to  the  jury. 
Judge  Rodgers  said  that  in  civil 
libel  actions  such  as  this  the 
burdens  of  proof  shift  back  and 
forth  on  the  scales  of  justice  de¬ 
pending  on  the  nature  of  the 
evidence. 


Privilege  lo  Criticize 


Judge  Rodgers  told  the  jury 
it  should  find  a  verdict  for  the 
newspaper  if  it  believed  that  the 
press  was  exercising  its  right  to 
continually  prod  to  see  that  laws 
were  enforced  and  in  doing  so 
was  motivated  by  a  concern  ior 
the  community  good.  He  said  the 
privilege  to  critize  is  not  an 
abuse  if  published  at  a  proper 
time  in  a  proper  manner  and 
with  proper  cause.  But  privi¬ 
lege  does  not  co-exist  with 
malice,  he  added. 

He  pointed  out  that  words  are 
not  defamatory  merely  because 
they  are  critical,  impolite  or  dis¬ 
respectful,  if  the  criticism  is 
otherwise  proper. 

He  said  the  plaintiff  must 
prove  special  damage  before  he 
could  prove  libel,  and  that  such 
damages  were  fair  compensation 
for  a  loss  of  money  and  emo¬ 
tional  distress.  General  dam¬ 
ages,  he  explained,  were  in¬ 
volved  when  allegations  were 
obviously  and  indisputably  de¬ 
famatory,  and  compensation  for 
humiliation,  shame  and  loss  of 
respect.  Punitive  damages,  he 
said,  were  to  teach  the  defendant 
a  lesson  when  there  was  actual 
malice  intended.  He  said  puni¬ 


tive  damages  should  not  be  dis¬ 
proportionate  to  the  actual  dam¬ 
ages.  He  added  that  the  jury 
could  vindicate  the  plaintiff  with 
a  $1  award.  The  charge  lasted 
for  two  hours. 

Mr.  Brubaker  claimed  actual 
monetary  losses  due  to  a  drop 
off  in  his  private  law  practice 
after  publication  of  the  newspa¬ 
per  articles.  He  continues  a 
private  practice  while  holding 
office  as  public  prosecutor. 


Story  of  Prostitution 


The  plaintiff  said  the  newspa¬ 
per  relied  on  the  word  of  un¬ 
identified  prostitutes  that  pay¬ 
offs  were  made  to  the  authori¬ 
ties,  but  offered  no  proof. 

He  declared  he  believed  in 
freedom  of  the  press,  but  more 
fundamental  was  freedom  of  the 
press  exercised  with  responsi¬ 
bility.  He  told  the  jurors  a 
newspaper  has  no  right  to  assas¬ 
sinate  character  under  its  right 
to  critize. 

He  claimed  the  facts  belie  the 
contention  that  prostitution  was 
open  and  notorious  in  Reading. 
He,  himself,  saw  to  it  that  two 
madames  were  jailed,  he  de¬ 
clared. 


Federal  reports  on  gambling 
stamp  sales  and  a  federal  raid 
on  a  tbree-story  illegal  distillery 
in  downtown  Iteading  wera  used 
as  “red  herrings,”  the  DA 
claimed.  He  said  federal  men  are 
trained  to  ferret  out  such  things, 
and  found  the  big  distillery  in 
the  heart  of  the  city  through 
large  sugar  purchases. 

Mr.  Brubaker  said  he  was 
criticized  for  court  work  by 
Richard  C.  Peters,  an  editor  who 
had  no  legal  training,  and  by 
Gene  Friedman,  a  reporter  with¬ 
out  a  legal  background. 


$4  Million  Assets 


The  District  Attorney  advised 
the  jurors  that  if  they  found 
evidence  of  malice  they  could 
award  him  punitive  damages, 
and  noted  that  in  awarding  such 
damages  the  jury  should  keep  in 
mind  that  the  newspaper  cor¬ 
poration  has  net  assets  of  $4,- 
000,000. 


Reporter’s  Checkup 


the  Berks  County  Court  asked 
the  State  Attorney  General  to 
step  in  for  an  investigation.  He 
claimed  the  conclusions  of  state 
and  federal  law  authorities  are 
the  same  as  the  newspaper  on 
crime  and  vice  in  Berks  County. 

During  testimony  in  the  case, 
John  J.  Hilferty,  Times  edi¬ 
torial  writer,  told  the  court  how 
he  purchased  the  services  of 
prostitutes  without  utilizing 
them.  Hilferty  said  he  made  the 
visits  at  the  request  of  Barlett 
to  determine  if  the  houses  were 
open  during  the  time  Barlett’s 
series  “Operation  Vice  Dens” 
was  being  published  in  Decem¬ 
ber,  1961. 

Barlett  testified  that  only 
“token  raids”  were  staged 
against  prostitution  and  gam¬ 
bling  operations  in  Berks 
County.  He  said  he  had  a  lot 
of  information  that  he  would 
not  turn  over  to  local  police  be¬ 
cause  be  didn’t  know  who  could 
be  trusted.  He  told  the  court  he 
was  sure  that  “someone  in  law- 
enforcement  circles”  was  taking 
payoffs. 


References  lo  ‘Payoffs’ 


Mr.  McConnell  told  the  jury 
on  behalf  of  the  Eagle  Company 
that  there  was  no  doubt  that  Mr. 
Brubaker  had  the  power  to  do 
something  against  vice,  but  that 
all  he  did  was  to  reduce  the 
number  of  county  detectives  by 
one  in  exchange  for  another  as¬ 
sistant  district  attorney. 


Barlett  testified  at  great 
length  as  to  specific  street 
addresses  of  houses  of  prostitu¬ 
tion,  the  number  of  girls  at  each 
place,  which  were  white  and 
colored,  and  the  hours.  Some 
places  were  open  24  hours  a  day. 
Others  closed  on  Sunday  and 
Monday,  he  told  the  court. 

While  working  on  the  story, 
Barlett  told  the  court,  a  variety 
of  persons  he  contacted  made 
“numerous  references”  to  pay¬ 
offs  for  protection,  and  one 
woman  told  him  she  wanted  to 
start  a  house  but  could  not 
afford  the  expensive  payoff. 

Attorney  McConnell  opened  the 
defense  by  telling  the  12  jurors 
that  the  question  to  be  decided 
is  “whether  or  not  the  defendant 
newspaper  was  justified  in 
printing  what  it  printed  about 
Mr.  Brubaker.” 

Mr.  McConnell  said  a  news¬ 
paper  is  like  the  eyes,  ears  and 
watchdogs  of  the  community, 
and  “does  what  people  are  too 
busy  to  do.” 

The  attorney  said  Mr.  Bru¬ 
baker  was  elected  district  at¬ 
torney  on  a  campaign  pledge  to 
“stamp  out  organized  vice  in 
Berks  County”  yet  despite  rob¬ 
bery  and  murder  and  the  risk  of 
policemen’s  lives  in  bawdy  house 
disputes,  he  “did  virtually 
nothing.” 


Cut  Out  Bingo  Ads 


The  newspaper  lawyer  likened 
the  district  attorney  to  a  fire 
chief  passing  a  burning  house 
and  not  calling  the  fire  depart¬ 
ment  because  no  law  said  he 
must  do  so. 

He  noted  that  on  one  occasion 


Gordon  Williams,  managing 
editor  of  the  Reading  Times, 
said  the  newspapers  stopped 
taking  ads  for  bingo  games  on 
May  13,  1957,  after  publishing 
stories  against  bingo. 

(Continued  on  page  46) 
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“Convertible”  to  describe  the  so- 
called  sofa-bed  or  davenport; 
first  desiffner  to  make  a  con¬ 
vertible  a  beautiful  piece  of  fur. 
niture  unmatched  in  seating  and 
sleeping  comfort ;  first  to  design 
and  introduce  mink-covered  soft 
and  chairs. 

Mr.  Castro  was  born  in  Cor- 
leone,  Sicily.  His  family  were 
landed  gentry  with  great  hold¬ 
ings  south  of  Palermo.  Descend¬ 
ants  of  the  Marulles  family, 
they  were  favorites  and  cou^ 
tiers  of  the  Bourbon  family. 
Some  of  them  had  fought  under 
Garibaldi  to  liberate  Italy. 

Setbacks  suffered  by  the  fam- 
ily  during  World  War  I  and  a 


100%  FOAM  FULL  SIZE 
CONVERTIBLES 


CASTRO  CONVERTIBIES' 
LOWEST  nnCE  EVER! 
I00«  FOAir  KIM  SUE. 
2-nECE  CONVERTIBLE 
CmCULAR  KCTNMALS 


'SPACEMAN' — Bernard  J.  Castro,  ^ 

president  of  Castro  Convertibles.  — - 

shown  flanlied  by  typical  newspa-  ^%MI^ 
per  ads  used  by  convertible  furni- 

ture  firm.  »»7«ewoon< 


Couch  Tycoon  Castro 
Ooens  Ud  in  Papers 


By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 


Saw  Potential 


Allen-Klapp’s  Zeno 
Covers  Moot  Topics 


Ity  Ko}>ert  B.  McIntyre 

The  challenge  posed  by  com¬ 
puters  to  the  newspaper  indus¬ 
try,  the  so-called  resurgence  to 
group  selling  of  national  news¬ 
paper  space,  and  characteristics 
of  the  one-newspaper  market, 
were  just  a  few  of  the  moot 
topics  covered  this  week  by  Paul 
L.  Zeno,  vicepresident  and  man¬ 
ager  of  Allen-Klapp  Company’s 
New  York  office,  in  an  interview 
with  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Other  industry  subjects 
covered  included  selling  metro¬ 


“If  you  feed  the  computer 
garbage,  that’s  what  you’ll  get 
for  an  answer,”  he  said. 

“With  the  coming  of  the  com¬ 
puter,  many  Arms  have  come 
forward  with  media  and  market¬ 
ing  research  facilities  aimed  at 
programming  and  surveying 
newspapers’  subscribers  and 
audiences,”  Mr.  Zeno  continued. 

“This  information  can  be  very 
helpful  to  all  concerned,  pro¬ 
viding  it  is  correct.  It  is  the 
responsibility  of  all  newspapers 


SECTION 


politan  county  market  news¬ 
papers  and  readership  of  na¬ 
tional  newspaper  advertising. 

According  to  Mr.  Zeno,  who 
at  one  time  was  associated  with 
the  New  York  Daily  News  and 
General  Electric,  computers  are 
an  important  and  significant 
development  for  marketing 
through  newspapers.  The  influ¬ 
ence  of  computers  on  the  buying 
and  selling  of  newspaper  space 
has  hardly  been  felt  as  yet,  he 
said. 

Change  Breeds  Fear 

“We  must  realize,”  Mr.  Zeno 
said,  “that  every  period  of 
change  in  any  industry  has 
always  been  met  with  some 
fears.  But  in  the  case  of  com¬ 
puters  in  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness,  look  at  it  this  way.  News¬ 
papers  as  an  advertising  medium 
have  always  had  the  top  product. 
The  correct  use  of  the  computer 
in  weighing  the  media  merits  of 
newspapers  versus  the  field  of 
media  will  merely  confirm  to 
advertisers  and  their  agencies 
the  facts  which  we  have  known 
for  years.” 

Mr.  Zeno,  whose  firm  currently 
serves  37  newspapers  through 
its  five  sales  offices  in  New  York, 
Chicago,  Kansas  City,  Detroit 
and  San  Francisco,  emphasized 
that  answers  obtained  from  a 
computer  are  no  better  than  the 
material  fed  into  the  machine. 
He  urged  all  newspapers,  for 
their  own  sake  as  well  as  that 
of  the  industry,  to  make  certain 
that  the  data  supplied  to  agen¬ 
cies  for  use  in  their  computers 
be  correct  to  the  last  detail. 


and  their  representatives  to 
make  sure  that  the  data  sup¬ 
plied  to  all  advertisers  and  agen¬ 
cies  is  a  true  picture  of  the 
newspaper  or  group  of  news¬ 
papers,  as  the  case  may  be.” 

Other  Applications 

As  Mr.  Zeno  sees  it,  while  the 
data  supplied  by  newspapers  for 
use  in  computers  is  largely  for 
the  benefit  of  advertisers  and 
agencies,  other  data  can  be  used 
indirectly  for  furtherance  of  the 
newspaper  industry  in  helping 
to  create  a  better  understanding 
of  the  medium’s  circulation  pat¬ 
tern  and  also  of  its  editorial 
content. 

As  an  example,  Mr.  Zeno  cited 
how  such  data  could  show  a 


newspaper’s  own  management 
which  sections  of  its  editions,  or 
which  writers,  are  preferred  by 
various  classifications  of  its 
readers.  Properly  applied,  he 
said,  this  data  could  be  beneficial 
not  only  to  the  production  of 
the  newspaper  itself,  but  also 
towards  achieving  increased  cir¬ 
culation  according  to  various 
classifications  of  readers. 

‘Old-Young’  Firm 

"uch  forward-looking  think¬ 
ing  is  typical  of  the  Allen-Klapp 
Company  and  is  a  characteristic 
of  the  young  executives  working 
for  the  60-year  old  firm  which 
dubs  itself  “An  old-young  organ¬ 
ization.” 

The  Allen-Klapp  Company 
was  founded  in  1903  by  Arthur 
W.  Allen  as  the  Arthur  W. 
Allen  Company.  In  1916,  or 
thereabouts,  Mr.  Allen  was 
joined  by  Timothy  L.  J.  Klapp 
Jr.  and  the  firm  name  was 
changed  to  the  Allen-Klapp 
Company. 

In  1949,  A-K  was  purchased 
by  Eugene  F.  Binder,  who  had 
been  with  the  firm  in  the  Chi¬ 
cago  headquarters  office  for  24 
years,  and  by  James  S.  Mc- 
Anulty,  who  had  been  with  the 
company  20  years.  Messrs.  Allen 
and  Klapp  died  in  1951.  Eight 
years  later  Mr.  Binder  retired 
as  president,  moved  into  the 
chairman  slot  and  Mr.  Mc- 
Anulty  took  over  as  president. 

“About  1951,”  Mr.  McAnulty 
recalled  this  week,  “three  papers 
on  our  list  merged,  leaving  us 
with  a  completely  one-market 
list  of  newspapers  to  represent. 
We  have  grown  considerably 
since  then.” 

Mr.  McAnulty  was  using  the 
word  “considerably”  loosely.  A-K 
has  been  growing  by  the  pro¬ 
verbial  leaps  and  bounds.  So 
much  so,  in  fact,  that  late  last 
fall  Mr.  McAnulty  appointed 


SPECIAL  MERIT  AWARD  WINNER— Benjamin  I.  Magdovifz  (right), 
advertising  manager  of  the  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Globe-Democrat,  receives 
Special  Merit  Award  in  the  12th  annual  Golden  Spike  Advertising 
Competition  sponsored  by  the  Association  of  Railroad  Advertising 
Managers.  Making  the  award  is  J.  M.  Hagen,  ad  manager  of  Great 
Northern  Railway.  The  Globe-Democrat  received  the  award  for  an  ad 
carried  in  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 
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Patrick  J.  Hoarty  from  vice- 
president  and  manager  of  A-K’s 
New  York  office  to  executive 
vicepresident  in  charge  of  oper¬ 
ation  and  sales  of  all  A-K  offices. 
Mr.  Hoarty  moved  back  to  Chi¬ 
cago  where  he  had  previously 
served  and  Mr.  Zeno  succeeded 
him  in  New  York. 

11  New  Papers 

In  making  these  executive 
changes  in  the  organization,  it 
was  almost  as  if  Mr.  McAnulty 
knew  what  lay  ahead  for  A-K — 
expansion.  In  1962,  A-K  acquired 
11  new  newspaper  clients,  three 
of  them  as  a  result  of  absorbing 
E.  A.  Faulkner  &  Associates 
(E&P,  April  14,  ’62,  page  48), 
and  eight  of  them  by  direct 
selling  of  A-K  services. 

On  June  1  of  this  year,  A-K 
picked  up  an  additional  eight 
newspapers  as  the  result  of 
Burke,  Kuipers  &  Mahoney  Inc. 
closing  up  shop  (E&P,  April  27, 
page  16). 

Today  A-K  represents  a  total 
of  37  newspapers  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  states:  Illinois,  Indiana, 
Iowa,  Kentucky,  Kansas,  Wis¬ 
consin,  Nevada,  Michigan,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  New  York,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  New  Mexico  and  Mis¬ 
souri.  In  addition  to  Messrs. 
McAnulty  and  Zeno  heading  up 
the  Chicago  and  New  York 
offices  respectively,  managers  of 
A-K’s  other  sales  offices  are; 
C.  M.  Lintecum,  Kansas  City; 
John  Thompson,  Detroit;  and 
Brice  McQuillin,  San  Francisco. 

Golden  Anniversary 

Back  in  1953  when  A-K 
marked  its  Golden  Anniversary, 
the  then  50-year  old  firm  ran  a 
page  ad  in  E&P  to  mark  the 
occasion  (E&P,  April  18,  ’53, 
page  89). 

A  paragraph  from  that  ad 
perhaps  best  explains  the  for¬ 
ward-looking  thinking  of  A-K 
executives: 

“Our  present  management, 
which  has  come  up  from  within 
our  own  organization,”  the  10- 
year  old  paragraph  reads,  “will 
continue  to  service  our  pub¬ 
lishers,  ever  mindful  of  the 
changing  tempo  of  the  times.” 

The  words  “mindful  of  the 
changing  tempo  of  the  times,” 
accentuates  Mr.  Zeno’s  timely 
observations  on  the  newspaper 
industry  in  his  interview  with 
E&P  this  week. 

Group  Selling 

Turning  to  what  he  termed  “a 
trend”  toward  formation  of  or¬ 
ganizations  for  the  group  selling 
of  national  newspaper  space, 
Mr.  Zeno  allowed  that  “if 
properly  applied,”  there  is  no 
doubt  that  this  type  of  selling 
could  be  beneficial  “not  only  to 
(Continued  on  page  20) 
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I  Ad-lines 

By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 

From  Pan  To  Bar 

Madison  Avenue,  long  inured 
to  being  placed  on  the  pan,  is 
now  being  placed,  so  to  speak, 
on  the  bar,  a  location  to  which 
it  is  equally  inured. 

*  *  * 

Dr.  Marvin  Block,  chairman 
of  the  alcoholism  committee  of 
the  American  Medical  Associa* 
tion,  told  a  recent  symposium  on 
alcoholism  at  a  meeting  of  the 
New  York  County  Medical  So¬ 
ciety  that  “Drinking,  as  exempli- 
6ed  by  Madison  Avenue,  has 
achieved  far  too  much  status  in 
our  society.” 

As  Dr.  Block  sees  it,  there 
should  be  a  “counter-campaign 
to  downgrade  the  importance  as 
well  as  the  alleged  pleasure  de¬ 
rived  from  it.” 

Dr.  Block  said  that  social 
drinking  is  all  out  of  focus  “with 
so  many  people  having  two  cock¬ 
tails  before  luncheon  and  two 
before  dinner,  something  with 
dinner  and  maybe  a  couple  more 
before  going  to  bed.”  (Who  can 
eat  on  an  empty  stomach,  doc?) 
*  «  « 

The  good  doctor  charged  that 
Madison  Avenue,  with  its  adver¬ 
tising  know-how,  had  changed 
social  habits  and  social  attitudes 
and  made  drinking  over-popular 
as  a  status  symbol.  (Surely,  doc. 
you’re  not  saying  it’s  possible  to 
drink  more  and  enjoy  it  less?) 

Pointing  out  that  he  was  not 
opposed  to  drinking  per  se  (We 
never  drank  per  se,  but  we’ll  try 
it).  Dr,  Block  cited  an  ad  which 
he  said  was  calculated  to  get 
people  to  take  brandy  at  all  hours 
of  the  day,  and  not  merely  after 
dinner.  (We  don’t  know  if  doc’s 
remarks  will  alter  Madison  Ave¬ 
nue’s  sales  strategy,  but  look  how 
much  he's  already  learned  about 
advertising.) 

In  further  emphasizing  Madi¬ 
son  Avenue’s  power,  he  referred 
to  a  real  old  cigaret  ad — the  one 
showing  a  guy  and  gal  and  she’s 
saying:  “Blow  some  my  way.” 

This  ad,  the  astute  doc  said, 
was  designed  to  indicate  that  in¬ 
haling  smoke  is  nice  and  not  bad. 
(We’ll  be  damned,  doc.  You  have 
learned  something  about  ads.) 

*  «  * 


Stapleton  Heads>Up 
AANR  N.Y.  Chapter 

Frank  J.  Stapleton  of  The 
Branham  Company,  was  elected 
president  of  the  New  York 
Chapter  of  the  American  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Newspaper  Repre¬ 
sentatives  at  the  chapter’s  hnal 
luncheon  of  the  season. 

Other  officers  elected  are : 
John  C.  Davidson,  Cresmer, 
Woodward,  O’Mara  &  Ormsbee, 
Inc.,  first  vicepresident;  Ted 
Rathbone,  The  Katz  Agency, 
Inc.,  second  vicepresident;  Wil¬ 
liam  V.  Shannon,  Shannon  & 
Associates,  Inc.,  secretary;  and 
Edward  Campbell,  Chicago 
Daily  News  and  Sun-Times, 
treasurer. 

A  plaque  and  life-time  mem¬ 
bership  were  presented  to  Peter 
Benziger,  former  president  of 
now  defunct  Ridder-Johns,  Inc,, 
who  last  spring  became  co-owner 
of  Griscom  Publications  Inc.,  a 
gfroup  of  weekly  newspapers  on 
Long  Island  (E&P,  March  2, 
page  15). 


A~K*8  Zeno 

{Continued  from  page  19) 


the  small  and  medium-sized 
newspapers  selling  against  the 
large  metropolitan  dailies,  but 
also  to  the  larger  dailies  in 
selling  against  the  broadcast 
media.” 

“Groups,”  according  to  Mr. 
Zeno,  “could  be  formed  only  if 
based  on  proper  and  correct 
marketing  principles,  rather 
than  just  for  the  sake  of  com¬ 
piling  box-car  figures.  There  are 
many  marketing  principles 
which  could  govern  the  forma¬ 
tion  and  operation  of  newspaper 
groups,  such  as  daily  news¬ 
papers  inside  a  given  metropoli¬ 
tan  area,  geographical  location 
such  as  a  county  or  by  distri¬ 
bution  patterns  within  the 
marketing  areas  of  large  adver¬ 
tiser  companies.” 

Mr.  Zeno  continued:  “There 
could  also  be  newspaper  groups 
formed  on  the  basis  of  the  pat¬ 
terns  of  chain-store  headquar¬ 
ters,  or  district  warehouse 
facilities.” 

He  cautioned,  however,  that 
“to  just  pick  newspapers 
throughout  areas  which  do  not 
fall  into  these  marketing  fields, 
and  to  just  offer  a  discount  rate 


the  top  50,  100  or  150  markets. 

Many  times,  he  said,  the  better 
newspapers  did  not  receive  ad¬ 
vertising  schedules  because  the 
county  they  published  in  was 
not  comparable  in  size  to  their 
circulation  or  coverage. 

“In  many  cases,  the  so-called 
newspaper  market  should  alle¬ 
viate  this  problem  via  counties 
in  which  they  enjoy  20%,  or 
even  50%,  coverage  and  up, 
simply  by  taking  a  total  of  popu¬ 
lation  of  these  counties  and  at¬ 
tributing  them  to  newspapers — 
much  the  way  broadcast  media 
have  been  doing  for  years  in  a 
slightly  different  way — by  as¬ 
suming  so  many  numbers  of 
people. 

“But  let’s  not  forget,”  Mr. 
Zeno  emphasized,  “that  while  we 
endeavor  to  sell  the  newspaper 
market,  if  the  book  of  rules  is 
now  changfed  and  ad  agencies 
now  buy  the  top  100  newspaper 
markets,  many  of  our  leading 
metropolitan  areas  and  strategic 
counties  will  not  be  scheduled 
for  an  advertiser’s  campaign.” 

Mr.  Zeno  next  turned  to  the 
talk  going  on  about  the  one- 
newspaper  market  and  the  “de¬ 
mise”  of  this  competitive  situa¬ 
tion  and  whether  or  not,  from 
the  national  advertiser’s  point 
of  view,  this  is  harmful. 

“We  must  realize,”  he  said, 
“that  with  this  decline  of  the 
multi-newspaper  market,  we,  as 
newspaper  advertising  salesmen, 
lose  the  interest  of  the  adver¬ 
tiser  by  not  having  this  competi¬ 
tive  situation  as  an  atmosphere 
in  which  to  hold  his  thoughts. 
But  there  also  arises  a  much 
greater  chance  for  us  to  utilize 
our  initiative  and  imagination. 

Goal  for  Reps 

“Here,”  Mr.  Zeno  added,  “pos¬ 
sibly  lies  the  future  goal  of  the 
national  newspaper  space  sales¬ 
man.  For  by  not  having  to  spend 
our  time  on  straight-line  media 
facts,  we  can  concentrate  on 
developing  and  involving  our 
respective  newspapers  more 
deeply  as  a  potent  marketing 
force  and  thus  become  the  actual 
market  authority  when  we  are 
talking  to  an  agency  or  adver¬ 
tiser  in  behalf  of  the  newspapers 
we  represent.” 

Mr.  Zeno  urged  newspaper 
representatives  in  gener^  to 
know  their  newspapers’  markets 
as  well  as  if  they  were  a  member 
of  the  chamber  of  commerce  in 


Metro  Comics  Offers 
New  Spot-Print  Deal 

Metro  Sunday  Comics  Net¬ 
work  this  week  announced  a  new 
Spot-Print  facility  said  to  allow 
advertisers  greater  flexibility 
than  heretofore  in  choice  of 
markets,  plus  a  schedule  of  dis¬ 
counts  for  less  -  than  -  network 
buys. 

For  example,  an  advertiser 
buying  any  six  through  11 
Metro  Basic  and/or  Pacific  mar¬ 
kets  gets  a  3%  discount  from 
applying  card  rates  plus  the 
available  card  rate  frequency 
and  volume  discounts.  For  a  buy 
of  12  or  more  markets,  up  to 
full  network,  the  discount  in¬ 
creases  to  7%. 

According  to  Metro,  oppo^ 
tunities  offered  by  the  new  Spot^ 
Print  facility  are  in  addition  to 
the  usual  options  available  to 
Metro  Sunday  Comics  Network 
advertisers,  such  as  staggered 
insertions  dates,  variation  in  ad 
size  and  in  copy  in  each  paper. 


“Here,  too,”  he  added,  “will 
come  our  chance  when  the  com¬ 
puter  begins  to  function  on  a 
widespread  basis.  No  machine, 
however,  can  possibly  correlate 
those  individual  characteristic* 
which  separate  one  market  from 
another  and  show  how,  where 
and  through  what  media  it  can 
best  be  reached.  Only  the  human  , 
factor,  armed  with  first-hand 
knowledge,  can  supply  this  in¬ 
formation.” 

35,000  Sales  Miles 

The  Allen-Klapp  organization, 
incidentally,  follows  this  advice 
to  the  letter.  Its  Chicago  sales 
staff  alone  runs  up  about  35,000 
miles  per  year  getting  in  its 
field  work,  not  to  mention  the 
mileage  covered  by  A-K  sales¬ 
men  in  other  cities.  This  time 
is  spent  not  only  calling  on  A-K 
publisher  towns  and  cities,  but 
also  getting  into  larger  markets 
that  might  have  any  influence 
whatsoever  in  the  placement  of 
national  advertising. 

Mr.  Zeno,  a  man  not  easily 
puzzled,  admits  to  being  puzzled 
over  the  way  agencies  and  other 
media  tend  to  discredit  both  edi¬ 
torial  and  advertising  reader- 
ship  enjoyed  by  newspapers. 

“This  is  inconceivable,”  he 
said,  taking  the  position  that  it 
is  not  the  fault  of  newspapers  if  <  ► 
ad  copy  supplied  by  agencies  or 


Dr.  Ruth  Fox,  medical  director 
of  the  National  Council  on  Alco¬ 
holism,  told  the  symposium  that 
inasmuch  as  alcoholism  is  a  phy¬ 
siological  as  well  as  a  psychiatric 
problem,  anyone  trying  to  kick 
the  habit  shouldn’t  touch  a  single 
drop.  (We’re  with  you,  doc.  Any¬ 
one  wbo  gets  ston^  on  a  single 
drop  shouldn’t  touch  a  single 
drop.  One  is  no  good.) 
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for  the  group,  does  nothing 
other  than  to  lower  newspaper 
rates.” 

One-Paper  Maricets 

Mr.  Zeno  pointed  out  that 
for  many  years  larger  adver¬ 
tisers  have  bought  newspapers 
on  the  principle  of  their  metro¬ 
politan  county  area  ranking,  or 
because  they  were  listed  among 


the  newspaper’s  town  or  city  of  advertisers  is  not  read, 
publication.  “Articles  by  the  editorial  staff 

“We  can  help  our  newspapers  are  well  read.  Even  the  retail 
far  more  by  being  able  to  supply  ads,  often  prepared  at  the  local 
advertisers  and  agencies  with  level  by  the  newspaper’s  re^ 
detailed  market  information,  ad  department,  receive  hig^i 


which  can  be  found  in  no  book, 
then  to  be  content  in  trying  to 
just  g:et  the  competitive  news¬ 
paper  knocked-off  the  adver¬ 
tiser’s  schedule. 


readership. 

“But  look  at  the  readership 
studies  of  some  of  the  national 
ads  in  newspapers,”  Mr.  Zeno 
{Continued  on  page  28) 
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FAR  EAST  FEATURE:  Know  Your  Terminolc^ 


By  EDWARD  NEILAN 
Copley  News  Service 

HONG  KONG — ^To  understand  today’s 
complicated  events  in  Asia,  ail  you  have  to 
do  is  know  who  Abraham  Lincoln  was. 

It  works  like  this: 

“Who  was  Ramon  Magsaysay?” 

Give  up? 

As  a  leader  of  Philippine  resurgence 
and  champion  of  anti-corruption,  he  has 
been  called  the  Abraham  Lincoln  of  the 
Philippines. 

Magsaysay  is  so  well-known  that  when 
journalists  were  looking  around  for  some¬ 
thing  to  call  Gen.  Park  Chung  Hee,  they 
called  him  the  “Magsaysay  of  Korea.” 

The  Koreans,  of  course,  are  known  as  the 
“Irish  of  the  Orient”  and  their  first  leader 
was  Syngman  Rhee,  “the  George  Washing¬ 
ton  of  Korea.”  The  Korean  War  and  divi¬ 
sion  of  the  country  are  familiar  to  all.  So 
when  fighting  broke  out  in  Vietnam  some 
years  back  and  the  country  became  divided, 
people  naturally  talked  of  “another  Korea” 
there. 

The  division  of  Vietnam  into  Communist 
north  and  non-Communist  south  was  caused 
ultimately  by  the  French  defeat  at  Dien 
Bien  Phu,  such  a  shocking  setback  that  it 
was  called  “another  Pearl  Harbor.”  Years 
later,  the  battle  at  Nam  Tha  in  Laos  was 


critical  and  pivotal  and  thus  widely  referred 
to  as  “another  Dien  Bien  Phu,”  with  troops 
fleeing  across  the  Mekong  River  in  small 
boats  like  “another  Dunkirk.” 

If  Laotian  fighting  continues  and  parti¬ 
tion  results  it  will  indeed  be  “another  Korea.” 
Western  diplomats  are  hopeful,  however, 
that  the  coalition  will  survive  and  that  Laos 
will  become  “another  Austria.”  The  dis¬ 
senters  thought  the  talks  on  Laos  at  Geneva 
smelled  like  “another  Munich.” 

One  newspaper  recently  said  that  the  way 
it  was  becoming  neutralist,  “Laos  could 
become  another  Cambodia.”  At  the  bottom 
of  the  same  page  a  report  on  guerrilla  move¬ 
ments  in  Cambodia  said  that  country  could 
become  “another  Laos.” 

The  main  danger  in  all  of  this  is  that  the 
situation  does  not  escalate  and  war  break  out, 
which  could  lead  to  “another  Hiroshima.” 

Cambodia’s  leader.  Prince  Norodom 
Sihanouk,  is  a  political  fence-sitter  like 
Indian  Premier  Nehru,  who  some  people 
think  fancies  himself  another  Gandhi. 
President  Sukarno  of  Indonesia  apparently 
has  ambitions  to  become  “another  Nehru” 
as  leader  of  the  non-aligned  or  Afro-Asian 
bloc  of  nations.  Some  observers,  noting 
Sukarno’s  expansionists  statements,  have 
branded  him  “another  Hitler.”  Sukarno’s 
threats  over  West  Iran  led  that  territory 


to  the  verge  of  becoming  “another  Congo.” 

Press  clippings  show  that  Indonesia  and 
Singapore  are  running  neck  and  neck  as 
to  which  will  be  referred  to  more  often  as 
“another  Cuba.”  The  British  intelligence 
gap  in  the  recent  Sarawak  and  Brunei  rebel 
uprisings  reminded  some  observers  of  “an¬ 
other  Singapore,”  which  was  sadly  unpre¬ 
pared  at  the  outset  of  World  War  II. 

Singapore  is  adjacent  to  Malaya  which 
has  eradicated  Communist  terrorists.  South 
Vietnam,  which  became  “another  Malaya” 
with  Red  infiltration,  is  now  trying  to  wipe 
them  out. 

Plans  for  this  are  conducted  in  the  capital 
city  of  Saigon,  which  has  long  been  known 
as  the  “Paris  of  the  Orient.”  In  all  this  con¬ 
flict  the  country  that  doesn’t  want  to  get 
drawn  in  politically  is  Japan,  the  “Switzer¬ 
land  of  Asia.”  However,  Japan’s  industrial 
reputation  as  the  “England  of  the  Far  East” 
may  force  some  involvement.  Another  neu¬ 
tral  country  is  Burma  which  could  become 
the  “Yugoslavia  of  the  Far  East”  if  leftists 
elements  persist.  Gen.  Ne  Win  is  often 
called  the  “Nasser  of  Burma.” 

Military  rule  does  not  suit  the  likable 
Burmese  and  an  editorial  in  a  Rangoon 
paper  said  recently: 

“What  this  country  needs  is  an  Abraham 
Lincoln.” 


Edward  Neilan,  former  Information  Consnhant  to  the  GoTemment  of  the  Repnblk  of  Korea,  b  the  Copley  News  Service  Hong  Kong 
bureau  chbf.  Neilan’s  bylines  have  been  filed  from  Korea,  Formosa,  the  Philippines,  Guam,  Saipan,  South  Ybbum,  Thailaid 
and  Laos  and  provide  CNS  clbnts  with  first-hand  reports,  interpretations  and  analyses  on  the  Asian  situation.  Sample  reports 
from  onr  news  bnreaus  in  Hong  Kong,  Tokyo,  Washington,  D.C.,  Mexico  City,  Buenos  Aires  and  Rio  de  Janeiro  are  availahk  on 
request.  Direct  inquiries  to  Rembert  James,  Editor,  the  Copley  News  Service,  940  Third  Avenue,  San  Diego  12,  Califomn. 
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Ink  Book  Diminishes 
Chance  of  ROP  Fiasco 


Chicago 

The  likelihood  of  another 
“Coca-Cola  fiasco”  in  newspaper 
ROP  color  printing  is  being 
greatly  diminished  by  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  a  “bible”  on  color  ink 
standards. 

The  whole  purpose  of  the  new 
ANPA-AAAA  ROP  Ink  Book 
is  to  restore  the  confidence  of 
advertisers,  both  on  the  sectional 
and  the  national  levels,  in  using 
color  in  newspapers. 

Lack  of  uniformity  has  cost 
newspapers  many  color  cam¬ 
paigns,  and  what  seemed  to  an 
advertiser  to  be  an  inability  by 
the  newspapers  to  match  the 
desired  color  of  his  product  or 
package  scared  him  out  of  the 
medium. 

Willmott  Lewis  Jr.,  produc¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  Washington 
(D.  C.)  Star,  made  all  of  this 
plain  to  the  delegates  to  the 
ANPA  Research  Institute’s  Pro¬ 
duction  Management  Conference 
here  this  week. 

Manufacturers  Cooperate 

The  ink  book,  compiled  with 
the  cooperation  of  the  major 


“That’S  Not  All...” 

Grand  Openings  keep  the  Quad- 
Cities  hopping: 

Two  new  Kroger  food  stores 

A  new  Turnstyle  Family  Center 
(Division  Jewel  Tea  Co.) 

A  $1  million  Sears  expansion 

“More  To  Come!” 

A  second  new  Turnstyle  Family 
Center 

Expanded  operations  of  other 
national  firms 

Every  month  brings  additional 
major  retail  expansion  to  the 
Quad-Cities! 


QUAD  CITKS  lARCCST  C0M8lf»eD  OAllV  ClOCULATIQM 

ROCK  ISLAND  ARGUS 
MOLINE  "dispatch 
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manufacturers  (California, 
Flint,  General,  Huber,  Inter¬ 
chemical,  Sinclair  &  Carroll  and 
U.S.),  is  about  ready  to  be 
given  general  distribution  with 
the  hope,  Mr.  Lewis  said,  that  it 
will  not  only  meet  the  needs  of 
all  advertisers  but  put  an  end  to 
guesswork  on  matching  colors  in 
the  pressroom. 

Up  to  now,  Mr.  Lewis  pointed 
out,  there  have  been  too  many 
sets  of  inks  and  combinations 
for  mixing  and  none  had  the 
basic  virtue  of  being  printed  on 
newsprint  sheets  in  close  to 
what  might  be  expected  in  a 
press  run.  Fancy  brochures  con¬ 
taining  ink  samples  have  been 
misleading,  Mr.  Lewis  said. 

The  American  Association  of 
Advertising  Agencies  has 
worked  with  teams  from  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  in  formulating  a 
guide  which  contains  13  base 
colors  plus  90  other  variations. 
Each  color  has  a  number  to 
simplify  the  ordering  procedure 
and  there  will  be  directions  for 
carrying  out  the  formulation  to 
make  up  the  desired  ink. 

Most  of  the  ink  suppliers,  Mr. 
Lewis  reported,  have  signified 
their  willingness  to  adopt  this 
ink  book  and  discontinue  publi¬ 
cation  of  their  own. 

Biennial  Revisiun 

It  is  planned  to  re-issue  the 
book  every  two  years.  This  will 
compensate  for  any  fading  that 
may  occur  in  the  original  pages 
and  colors,  Mr.  Lewis  explained, 
and  it  will  also  afford  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  include  any  new  colors 
I  of  combinations  that  an  adver- 
I  tiser  requests  for  spot  printing. 

“Our  present  aim,”  Mr.  Lewis 
said,  “is  primarily  at  three  and 
four-color  reproduction.” 

In  another  report  on  new  inks. 


Bertram  G.  Burke,  production 
manager  of  the  San  Diego 
(Calif.)  Union  and  Tribune, 
told  of  satisfactory  uses  of 
water-base  ink  and  advances  in 
development  of  oil  base,  cold 
scale  inks  in  Germany.  The 
latter  have  a  very  high  intensity 
of  color  and  mileage  often  is 
lietter  than  that  obtained  with 
inks  in  common  use  on  U.S. 
newspapers,  Mr.  Burke  said. 

“Many  of  these  new  inks  look 
very  interesting,”  Mr.  Burke 
said,  “but  caution  should  be 
observed  in  their  use.  In  the  first 
place,  we  must  adhere  to  the 
standards  set  up  and  recognized 
by  the  industry.  Deviation  from 
the  standards  could  well  result 
in  expensive  re-runs,  as  well  as 
lead  to  chaos  in  an  area  where 
we  have  just  achieved  a  sem¬ 
blance  of  order. 

“We  hope  all  concerned  will 
bear  in  mind  the  pitfalls  of 
hasty  action.” 


Chi.  Sun-Times 
HasRecordEdition 

Chicago 

With  136  pages  of  news,  fea¬ 
tures  and  ads,  plus  a  special  ad¬ 
vertising  section  of  20  standard- 
size  pages,  the  tabloid  Sun- 
Times  on  June  6  had  its  biggest 
weekday  issue.  The  paper  car¬ 
ried  174,000  lines  of  retail,  na¬ 
tional,  general  classified  and 
obits,  150,200  lines  of  which 
were  retail  advertising. 


Edsall  in  Agency 

Washington 
Robert  W.  Edsall  has  been 
named  account  executive  at 
Lewis,  Dobrow  &  Lamb,  Inc., 
advertising  and  public  relations 
agency.  Mr.  Edsall  was  formerly 
national  advertising  manager  of 
the  Hollywood  (Calif.)  Citizen 
News  and  real  estate  advertising 
manager  of  the  Washington 
(D.  C.)  Daily  News. 


Written  with  character  . . . 
competence  . . .  color. 
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$2500  Investment 
Results  in  Saving 
In  Ad  Composition 

Chicago  i 

The  investment  of  $2500  in  a  i 
saw  and  a  light  table  is  paying  ■ 
off  handsomely  in  composing' 
room  savings  for  the  GVondf 
Forks  (N.  D.)  Herald. 

Ralph  S.  Roth  gave  that  sum¬ 
mary  of  a  report  on  hot  metal  t 
paste-up  at  his  paper  during  the  * 
ANPA/RI  Production  Manage¬ 
ment  Conference  here  this  week 

He  said  that  actual  compari¬ 
son  tests  of  ad-setting  had  .shown 
time  savings  up  to  34%  in  com¬ 
position  time.  Metal  paste-up,  he 
said,  has  been  useful  also  in  spot 
color  jobs.  The  type  components, 
on  plastic  base,  are  lifted  out  of 
the  color  form  except  when 
molding  the  black  plate.  Small 
standing  ads  are  stored  in  en¬ 
velopes  in  file  cabinets. 

“One  factor  not  normally  con¬ 
sidered,”  Mr.  Roth  said,  “is  that 
a  compositor  need  not  be  nearly 
as  well  trained  to  do  an  accept¬ 
able  job  with  metal  paste-up  as 
with  conventional  work.  As  we 
see  our  supply  of  good  printers 
gradually  disappearing,  it  may 
become  an  important  solution  to 
this  problem.” 

Principal  items  in  paste-up, 
Mr.  Roth  said,  are  plastic  sheets 
called  Strip-Plecks  made  by  Uni¬ 
versal  Plastics  Company  of 
Portland  Oregon;  a  Hammond 
Thin-Type  Glider  saw;  Scotch 
Tape  No.  681  and  Mystic  Tape. 

• 

Hackensack  Record 
Nixes  ^Black  Ads’ 

“Black  ads,”  calling  for  re¬ 
verse  plates,  are  now  being 
turned  down  by  the  Hackensack 
(N.  J.)  Record. 

New  regulations  make  it  man¬ 
datory  that  all  illustrations  be 
Ben  Dayed  with  a  65-line  screen 
or  have  a  maximum  density  of 
70%  (30%  off  black).  Similar 
screening  is  also  required  for 
all  type  faces  where  the  stroke 
of  a  letter  is  more  than  a  quar¬ 
ter-inch  in  width.  Maximum 
width  of  acceptable  borders  is 
also  a  quarter-inch. 

Nonconforming  materials  are 
being  re-engraved  at  the  adver¬ 
tiser’s  expense.  This  includes 
mats,  electrotypes  and  plastics 
with  cuts  being  made  from  re¬ 
production  proofs  when  time 
permits.  Notified  in  advance,  ac¬ 
counts  with  investments  in  sig¬ 
natures,  logotypes  and  headlines 
in  solid  reverse  were  provided 
with  free  re-engravings. 

The  new  policy  has  decreased 
press  problems  of  offset  and 
show-through. 

UBLISHER  for  June  15,  196} 
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AD  CAMPAIGNS; 

Paxton  Cigarets 
Pops  Color  Push 


Paxton  ci^rets  this  week 
launched  a  massive,  major  space 
ROP  color  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising:  campaign  (via  Benton  & 
Bowles  Inc.)  in  two  colors  as 
well  as  black  and  white  in  major 
newspapers  in  New  York,  Long 
Island,  Westchester,  New  Jersey 
and  New  England  markets. 

Paxton  is  an  all  new,  king 
size  menthol  cigraret  which  fea¬ 
tures  a  special  filter  team  and 
comes  packaged  in  a  dramatic 
and  unique  Humiflex  green  and 
white  plastic  package  produced 
by  Philip  Morris  Inc. 

The  major  space  ROP  color 
and  black  and  white  Paxton 
advertising  is  scheduled  to  ex¬ 
pand  into  the  Middle  Atlantic 
states  and  Ohio  and  Hawaii 
within  the  next  few  weeks.  Pax¬ 
ton  also  became  available  in 
these  areas  last  May  6. 

The  two-color  Paxton  adver¬ 
tising  makes  dramatic  use  of  the 
new  green  and  white  Hiuniflex 
plastic  package  produced  by 
Philip  Morris  Inc.  in  its  fac¬ 
tories.  Black  and  white  adver¬ 


tising  will  be  used  where  color 
is  not  available. 

Visually,  it  shows  an  unopened 
packagre  of  Paxton  cigarets 
standing  upright  atop  a  freshly 
opened  Humifiex  pack  with  three 
of  the  cigarets  extended  invit¬ 
ingly  to  the  reader. 

“Paxton,”  the  headline  text 
states,  is  the  “first  menthol 
cigaret  to  meet  the  challenge  of 
today’s  smoking  needs”  as  the 
body  copy  g:oes  on  to  explain 
the  advantages  of  the  new 
Humiflex  package  in  preserving 
the  factory  fresh  flavor  and 
how  its  moistureproof  qualities 
“keep  your  cigarettes  twice  as 
fresh  and  flavorful  as  any  other 
pack  can!” 

The  body  copy  of  the  new 
Paxton  newspaper  advertising, 
which  takes  up  approximately 
half  of  the  space  used,  explains 
that  the  Humiflex  “pack  is  made 
all  in  one  piece  (vacuum- 
formed)  and  with  a  humidor 
cap.”  “Dip  it  in  water”  the  ad 
suggests,  adding,  “see,  it’s 
moistureproof.  You  know  the 


If  the  “big  ones” 
aren’t  seeing  your  reps... 


why  don’t  you  meet  them  on  their  own  level... 


in  the  Only  National  Business  Daily?  This  is 
their  every*business>day  source  for  important 
business  information! 

PMbUalMd  at:  NEW  YORK,  SILVER  SPRING.  MO.,  CHICOPEE  FALLS,  MASS. 
•  CHICAGO,  CLEVELAND  •  DALLAS  •  SAN  FRANCISCO  and  RIVERSIDE.  CAUF. 


fresh  flavor  can’t  leak  away.” 

The  Paxton  advertising  text 
uses  a  news  story  or  journalistic 
approach  to  dramatize  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  both  the  Paxton 
filter  team  and  the  unique  and 
distinctive  new  flexible  Humiflex 
plastic  package. 

a 

Regional  Selling 
Puts  Plus  Linage 
Into  This  Week 

Six  weeks  of  selling  its  five- 
region  plan  has  brought  This 
Week  close  to  $1,000,000  in  ad¬ 
ditional  business,  Ben  G.  Wright, 
president,  said  this  week. 

Mr.  Wright  said  about  20 
different  advertisers,  represent¬ 
ing  multiple  products,  have  pur¬ 
chased  more  than  80  pages  of 
regional  advertising  on  the 
books  for  the  last  quarter  of 
1963  and  early  issues  of  1964. 

Mr.  Wright  said  there  has 
been  no  effect  on  national  linage. 
The  supplement  is  running  18% 
off  on  national  linage  for  the 
first  six  months. 

“I  am  confident  that  for  the 
full  year  of  1964  regional  ad¬ 
vertising  revenue  will  offset 
losses  in  national,”  Mr.  Wright 
.said.  “What  we  are  getting  is  all 
over  and  above  our  regular  na¬ 
tional  linage.  Some  of  it  has 
come  from  17  of  the  top  100 
advertisers  who  have  not  used 
This  Week  this  year  and  would 
not  have  done  so  had  they  not 
been  able  to  buy  regionally. 
Each  region  is  doing  equally 
well.” 

• 

Sunday  Salesman 


London  Free 
Press  Adopts 
Space-Spots 

London,  Ont 

The  London  Free  Press  clainu 
it  is  the  first  newspaper  in 
Canada  to  introduce  a  new 
“space-spot  program.” 

Space-spots  are  small  adver¬ 
tisements,  25  to  150  lines,  at 
special  discount  rates,  that  will 
run  ROP  in  the  Press,  Monday 
through  Saturday,  with  dates  of 
insertion  at  the  publisher’s 
option. 

The  space-spot  program  was 
first  developed  by  the  New  York 
News  and  later  picked  up  by  the 
Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Star  and 
Tribune  and  the  Detroit  (Mich.) 
News.  Since  that  time  leading 
metropolitan  newspapers 
throughout  the  U.S.  have  been 
selling  space-spot  programs. 

After  discussing  the  program 
with  Lawrence  Herman,  adver¬ 
tising  director  of  the  Detroit 
News,  Charles  G.  Fenn,  display 
advertising  manager  of  the 
London  Free  Press,  made  a  pilot 
study  among  leading  Toronto 
and  Montreal  agencies.  As  i 
result,  the  Press  has  instituted 
the  space-spot  program. 

“In  my  opinion  this  is  the  first 
time  in  many  years  that  news¬ 
papers  have  something  tangible 
to  sell,  Mr.  Fenn  said.  “We  have 
been  offering  good  coverage,  the 
advantages  of  color,  and  now  for 
the  first  time  are  making  avail¬ 
able  the  advantages  of  honest- 
to-goodness  discount-linage 
rates. 


A.  F.  Watkins  Jr.  has  joined 
Metropolitan  Sunday  News¬ 
papers  Inc.  as  a  member  of  the 
New  York  advertising  sales 
staff  of  SUNDAY.  He  was  for¬ 
merly  on  the  sales  staff  of 
Ladies'  Home  Journal. 


(Better  Income, 
Better  Outcome 

The  1963  SM  Survey  re¬ 
cords  another  rise  in  ^ec- 
tive  Buying  Income  for  New 
London's  DAYIand,  to  near¬ 
ly  $841/2  million.  Result; 
better  income  to  help  you 
get  a  better  outcome  from 
1963  selling. 


®!)e  ©ap 

NEW  LONDON,  CONNECTICUT 
National  RapmantaHvi 
JOHNSON,  KENT,  OAVIN 
A  SINDING,  INC. 


Hits  ‘Fallacy’ 

“It  has  been  a  fallacy  among 
advertisers  and  agencies  that 
people  do  not  read  small  ads. 
Our  retail  advertisers  have  rec¬ 
ognized  the  wisdom  and  intelli¬ 
gence  of  buying  small  adver¬ 
tising  space  and  have  proved 
that  people  do  read  small  ads." 

An  eight-page  flyer,  hi^- 
lighting  some  examples  of  space 
spots,  and  explaining  the  ad¬ 
vantages  and  details  of  the  pro¬ 
gram,  has  been  circulated  to  all 
advertising  agencies. 

Here  are  some  of  the  high¬ 
lights  of  the  program. 

•  Flat  rate  of  30c  per  line, 
eight  cents  below  the  general 
Free  Press  flat  rate. 

•  Space  ads  to  run  scattered 
throughout  the  paper  (minimum 
25  lines,  maximum  150  lines) 
and  the  advertiser  can  mix  sizes 
of  his  choosing. 

•  Insertion  days  are  Monday 
through  Saturday  for  13  con¬ 
secutive  weeks  and  are  sched¬ 
uled  at  the  publisher’s  optiwi- 
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sell  both  Rolls 


Can  one  newspaper  do  both?  Yes,  if 
its  name  is  the  NEW  YORK  NEWS. 

Look  for  a  copy,  and  see  why. 

Look  in  Hamburg  Heaven  and  in 
Hampshire  House. 

Look  on  the  rear  seats  of  Rolls-Royce 
and  Cadillacs,  and  the  front  seats  of 
Chevies  and  Fords. 


For  this  is  the  newspaper  everybody 
reads.  New  Yorkers  in  every  income 
group.  Why?  Because  they  like  it.  They 
like  its  lively  style.  They  like  its  conci.se 
reporting.  They  like  its  compact  size. 

THE  NEWS  is  read  by  more  people 
with  high  incomes,  and  more  people 
with  middle  incomes,  than  any  other 
newspaper  in  New  York. 


Look  in  the  subways,  the  suburbs,  the  That’s  why  it  doesn’t  matter  if  you  sell 
parlors  and  penthouses  of  New  York.  hamburgers  or  high-priced  cars.  NEWS 


readers  buy  more  of  both.  More  Scotch 
whisky  and  Scotch  plaid.  More  mink 
coats  and  maternity  dresses.  More 
Oriental  rugs  and  kitchen  tiles. 

More  buyers  of  more  products.  Isn’t 
that  what  you’re  looking  for? 

THE  a  NEWS 

NIW  Yota'S  eiCTUtl  NIWSMMt 

Mor*  than  TWICE  tha  circulation,  Daily  and 
Sunday,  of  any  other  newspaper  in  America. 


Since  you  like  New  York... remember... New  York  likes  The  News ! 


FTC  Urged  to  Retain 


Guides  on 

Washington 

In  a  hearing  before  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Trade  Commission  here  this 
week  on  the  acceptability  of 
proposed  revised  FTC  guides  or 
rules  dealing  with  deceptive 
pricing  and  use  of  the  word 
“free,”  spokesman  for  three 
major  groups  —  Association  of 
Better  Business  Bureaus,  Inc., 
National  Retail  Merchants  As¬ 
sociation,  and  the  National  As¬ 
sociation  of  Manufacturers  — 
urged  the  FTC  not  to  act  too 
hastily. 

Under  the  FTC  proposals  a 
suggested  price  may  not  be  na¬ 
tionally  or  regionally  advertised 
unless  it  is  in  fact  the  generally 
prevailing  price  in  all  trade 
areas  in  which  the  ad  is  circu¬ 
lated. 

Victor  H.  Nyborg,  ABBB 
president,  recommended  that  the 
FTC  retain  the  “guide  concept” 
rather  than  adopt  the  proposed 
“do’s  and  don’ts”  on  price  ad¬ 
vertising  as  “trade  regulation 
rules.” 

Edward  F.  Engle,  manager, 
sales  promotion  division,  NRMA, 


Price  Ads 

said  his  group  “urges  that  FTC 
ponder  at  length  its  authority 
to  issue  trade  regulation  rules 
or  in  the  alternative,  withhold 
further  implementation  of  the 
program  until  the  trade  regula¬ 
tion  rules  heretofore  proposed 
are  reviewed  by  the  courts.” 

The  NAM  statement  said  that 
manufacturers  may  be  forced  to 
stop  advertising  the  suggested 
prices  of  their  products,  and 
consumers  will  lose  this  guid¬ 
ance  in  their  retail  shopping,  if 
the  FTC  goes  ahead  with  its 
proposed  new  guides  or  rules. 

The  ABBB  said  that  the  sub¬ 
stantive  proposals  which  it  was 
presenting  at  the  hearing  would 
make  the  guides  a  more  effective 
instrument  for  voluntary  com¬ 
pliance  with  honest  and  accept¬ 
able  pricing  principles. 

Mr.  Nyborg  said  BBB  execu¬ 
tives  from  .58  cities  had  ex¬ 
amined  both  the  proposed  FTC 
revisions,  and  various  changes, 
additions  and  deletions  recom¬ 
mended  to  them  by  three  major 
ABBB  committees. 

Key  Provisions 


Tilt  most  versatile 
luiife<ut  films  used  in  the 
Craphic  Arts  Industry. 


WIITC  TODAY  on  your  letterhead 
for  your  free  technical  brochure 
and  samples  of  the  Kubylith  line. 

UUMO 

6IUPHIC  MTS  SUPPLIES  INC. 

filO  Dean  SL. 

Brooklyn  30,  N.Y.,  U.S.A. 
cable  address:  “Ulanofilm” 

In  CnrofMi  UlANO  A.  G. 

Unlar*.  HvtIiboclittratM  No.  32 
KwMtodil.  Zurich#  Swiliorlond 


Key  provisions  or  areas 
which  the  ABBB  believes  should 
be  modified  or  spelled  out  more 
precisely  so  as  to  eliminate  am- 
biquity,  confusion,  opportunity 
for  deception,  and  for  greater 
assurance  of  business  voluntary 
adherence  include: 

1.  Definition  of  the  “usual  and 
customary”  prices  to  be  the  pre¬ 
vailing  price  or  the  general  pre¬ 
vailing  range  of  price  of  a  prod¬ 
uct  in  the  trade  area. 

2.  Definition  of  what  precisely 
is  the  “recent,  regular  course  of 
business”  so  as  to  prevent  de¬ 
ceptive  pricing  practices. 

3.  Definition  of  “deceptive 
pricing  for  guide  purposes”  to 
indicate  the  guides  are  intended 
to  prevent  all  deceptive  savings 


or  bargain  claims. 

4.  Definition  of  “trade  area 
price  comparisons”  should  note 
practical  limitations  of  substan¬ 
tiating  unlimited  underselling 
claims. 

5.  Definition  of  “list  prices” 
to  delete  term  “our  list  price” 
as  confusing  with  “manufac¬ 
turer’s  list  prices.” 

6.  Definition  of  “less  than”  to 
avoid  public  confusion. 

7.  Definition  relating  to  “reg¬ 
ular  value,  retail,  and  retail 
price”  indicating  comparisons 
with  higher  area  prices. 

8.  Definition  of  “comparable 
merchandise,”  distinguished 
from  specific  product,  to  avoid 
confusion,  deception  and  diffi¬ 
culty  in  regulating  compliance. 

9.  Definition  of  “two  for  one” 
sales  and  “half  price  sales”  to 
allow  for  limited  time  only. 

10.  Retain  present  FTC  defini¬ 
tion  of  use  of  the  word  “free” 
rather  than  adopt  more  restric¬ 
tive  policy  which  would  be  diffi¬ 
cult  to  enforce. 

Fair  Protection 

Mr.  Nyborg  told  the  hearing: 
“We  believe  the  adoption  of 
these  BBB  recommendations 
will  not  only  provide  fair  and 
acceptable  protection  for  both 
the  public  and  responsible  busi¬ 
ness,  but  also  will  enable  all 
BBBs,  in  their  day-to-day  work, 
to  gain  more  fully  voluntary 
compliance  by  all  advertisers, 
large  and  small,  interstate  and 
intrastate  throughout  the  na¬ 
tion.” 

He  warned,  however,  that  if 
the  principles  and  definitions 
are  “unclear  and  imprecise”  or 
impossible  of  application,  then 
the  entire  structure  of  the 
guides  will  be  “pervaded  by  con¬ 
fusion  and  ambiguity  and  they 
will  be  met  with  opposition  by 
the  large  majority  of  honest 
business  companies  who  should 
be  expected  to  lend  their  active 
cooperation  and  voluntary  com¬ 
pliance.” 

NRMA’s  Engle  pointed  out 
that  this  is  the  first  time  that 
the  FTC,  acting  on  its  own  mo¬ 
tion,  has  proposed  the  applica¬ 


tion  of  the  new  trade  regulatioi 
procedure  to  trade  practices  of 
such  a  broad  and  diverse  char¬ 
acter  affecting  not  only  the  es- 
tire  retail  industry,  but  the 
manufacturing  industry  as  well 

Urges  Re-Evaluation 

“This  fact  alone,”  Mr.  Engle 
said,  “would  suggest  that  ini¬ 
tially,  the  trade  regulation  pro¬ 
cedure  per  se  be  carefully  re¬ 
evaluate  before  the  commissua 
endeavors  to  launch  this  new 
and  untried  technique  of  cotn- 
mission  enforcement  on  trade 
practices  of  the  scope  and  mag-  ^ 
nitude  of  deceptive  pricing.” 

A  spokesman  for  the  NAM 
said  that  “the  practical  effect 
of  the  proposed  FTC  guides  or 
rules  will  be  to  place  in  jeop¬ 
ardy  any  enterprise  which  se^ 
to  inform  consumers  of  the 
exact  or  approximate  value  irf 
its  products,  and  will  tend  to 
foreclose  price-advertising  at 
such  in  the  market  place.” 

May  Hit  Ads 

The  NAM  pointed  out  that 
the  impact  of  the  FTC  proposali 
upon  advertising  media  of  all 
kinds  would  be  difficult  to  ascer¬ 
tain,  and  added,  “but  it  is  sale 
to  say  that  a  great  volume  of 
consumer  product  advertisiag 
which  now  appears  in  i)ublka- 
tions  of  all  kinds,  and  in  broad- 
c^ts  over  the  air,  would  be  ( 
abandoned  as  ineffective  and 
impracticable.  Similarly,  the 
impact  upon  the  printing  in¬ 
dustry,  mailing  houses  and  allied 
trades  should  be  considered,  for 
direct  mail  advertising  is  largely 
worthless  without  price  quota¬ 
tions.” 

The  NAM  contended  that  the 
right  to  suggest  the  money 
value  of  a  product  is  an  essen¬ 
tial  part  of  the  marketing 
process. 

“Such  advertising  may  easily 
be  the  sole  determinant  of  the 
success  or  failure  of  an  ente^ 
prise,”  NAM  said. 

• 

Turnpike  Publicist 

Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Thomas  B.  Schriver  Sr.,  on^ 
time  sports  writer  for  the  dd 
Philadelphia  Record,  and  later 
with  Harrisburg  newspaper* 
and  the  Associated  Press,  hu 
been  named  director  of  public  ^ 
relations  for  the  Pennsylvania 
Turnpike  Commission. 

• 

Award  for  Series 

Los  Angeuis 

The  Los  Angeles  Times  and 
reporter  Ruben  Salazar  were 
named  winners  of  the  Equal 
Opportunities  Foundation  Joi^  . 
nalism  Award  for  a  recent  seriM 
of  articles  on  Mexican-Ameri- 


vertising  Manager,  Rochester  Times- 
Union  and  Democrat  and  Chronicle, 
Rochester  14,  New  York. 


the  street  in  this  bustling  Upstate  New 
York  market,  a  skilled  worker  in  one  of 
its  many  precision  industries. 

Our  ^KILLionaire  has  the  money. 
And  he  spends  it. 

His  buying  guides  are  his  local  news¬ 
papers,  the  Rochester  Times-Union  and 
Democrat  and  Chronicle.  Last  year  they 
carried  54,507,219  lines  of  advertising  to 
catch  the  SKILLionaire’s  eye,  help  him 
to  buy 

Interested  in  this  affluent  market  for 
your  product?  Ask  for  “Case  for  the 
SKILLionaire.”  Write  to:  General  Ad¬ 


He  did  it  again. 

As  usual,  his  effective  buying  income 
per  household  took  a  healthy  jump,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  latest  figures.  He’s  now  at 
a  point  where  he’s  running  more  than 
$1800  ahead  of  the  national  average. 
That  betters  his  previous  record  by  a 
significant  amount.  And  there  are  more 
households- than  there  were  the  year 
before. 

And  where  do  you  find  this  target  of 
opportunity? 

In  and  around  Rochester,  New.  York. 
Because  the  SKILLionaire  is  the  man  on 


Rcx:hester  Times-Union 


Members:  The  Gannett  Group 
Represented  by  Gannett  Advertising  Sales,  Inc. 
New  York,  San  Francisco.  Philadelphia,  Cliicago, 
Syracuse,  Detroit. 


Market  figure  source:  Sales  Management's 
"Survey  of  Buying  Power,”  June  10,  1963 
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SVENSKA^PAGBLADblR 


A^K^8  Zeno 

(Continued  from  page  20) 


FRONT  PAGE  in  Svenska  019- 
bladet,  Sweden's  big  daily,  on 
June  6  made  a  few  eyes  pop 
among  delegafes  fo  fhe  Interna* 
tional  Press  Institute.  It  was  an 
ad  with  caption,  "The  Best  Seat  in 
in  The  House."  Text  of  copy  sug¬ 
gested  building  a  bathroom  for  it. 


Masterson,  gun-fighter,  cowboy 
and  Indian  scout  during  the  late 
19th  Century,  became  a  sporta* 
writer  for  the  New  York  Morn¬ 
ing  Telegraph.  He  certainly 
must  have  been  a  man  idio 
swapped  glamor  for  glamor,” 
Mr.  Zeno  smiled. 

“Let’s  revive,  through  word  of 
mouth,  the  true  and  sustaining 
interest  of  the  newspaper  indus¬ 
try — the  merits  of  our  news¬ 
papers’  editorial  content.” 

Mr.  Zeno,  touching  on  circu¬ 
lation  of  dailies,  pointed  out  that 
it  is  media’s  purpose  to  put  the 
public  in  contact  with  an  ad. 

“No  matter  how  much  re¬ 
search  may  be  undertaken  by 
any  medium,”  he  said,  “there  is 
nothing  that  can  compare  with 
audited  newspaper  circulation. 
Newspapers  can  always  show, 
thanks  to  the  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations,  just  how  many 
people  actually  purchase  their 
product — and  that’s  a  heck  of  a 
lot  more  than  the  broadcast 
media  can  claim  as  last  month’s 
Washington  hearings  into  the 
broadcast  rating  services  can 
attest  to.” 

Mr.  Zeno,  a  native  Long 
Islander  now  living  with  his 
lovely  wife  Nancy  and  their  two 
boys  Mark  and  Keith  at  Haup- 
pauge,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.,  concluded  by 
noting  that  a  gripe  of  the  na¬ 
tional  advertising  field  is  that 
newspapers  are  “backward.” 

“Are  they  backward  really,  or 
could  it  be  that  it  is  the  national 
advertising  field  that  is  back¬ 
ward  and  refuses  to  change  and 
see  the  handwriting  on  the 
wall?”  Mr.  Zeno  asked.  He 
added,  “Perhaps,  too,  some  of 


ENLARGE  and  REDUCE  to  2800  sizes, 
slants  and  proportions  from  a  single 
film  alphabet  that  costs  only  ^15. 


ANYONE!  Yes  anyone  at  all  I 

can  learn  to  operate  the  . 

Photo  Typositor.  No  knowledge 
of  photography,  lithography  or 
typography  is  necessary.  Our  factory 
technicians  will  teach  any  member  of 
your  staff  to  set  conventional  type 
and  lettering  in  only  20  minutes.  The 
purchase  of  a  Photo  Typositor  includes 
FREE  installation  and  thorough  instruction 
in  all  phases  of  the  machine’s  capabilities. 
It  is  a  complete  typesetting  and 
hand-lettering  department. 


Damned  clever  these  Chinese! 


The  Chinese  Communist  Government  recently 
decided  that  quality  can  be  identified  with  a  well 
known  (meaning  trademark) 

fil 

Some  of  the  brand  names  that  have  received 
accolades  from  the  Chinese  Government  are: 


Double  Happiness  Ping  Pong  Balls  xst 
Far  Reaching  Wine  ^ 

Heaven  Temple  Canned  Fruit  ^  ^ 


-r 


All  of  which  goes  to  prove  that  Borden,  General 
Foods,  White  Rock,  Gorham,  Ford,  Chevrolet, 
Volkswagen,  Buick  and  many  others  are  on  the 
right  track  when  they  buy  thousands  of  lines  of 
advertising  space  in  the  10  strong  dailies  of  the 
Westchester-Rockland  Group,  to  popularize  their 
brands  in  this  *3  billion  market.  Get  your  share 
of  this  big  expenditure  which  amounts  to  over  *2.5 
million  a  week  for  apparel,  *3,000,000  a  week  for 
cars  and  over  a  million  dollars  a  day  for  food  and 
household  products. 


Westchester 


HEIAID  STATESMAN.  YONKERS 
DAIIY  ARGUS.  MT.  VERNON 
DAIIY  NEWS,  TARRYTOWN 
DAIIY  TIMES.  MAMARONECK 
CITIZEN  REGISTER.  OSSINING 
DAIIY  ITEM.  PORT  CHESTER 
STANDARD-STAR,  NEW  ROCHEUE 
REPORTER  DISPATCH,  WHITE  PLAINS 
EVENING  STAR.  PEEKSKIll  ArriLiATCO 

Rockland 

JOURNAl-NEWS,NYACK 


Sell  this  Blue  Chip  Market  through  the 

Westchester  Rockland  Group 

_  8  CHURCH  STREET  WHITE  PLAINS,  N.Y. 

|m  REPRESEPfTEO  NATIONALLY  BY  THE  KELLY'SMITH  COU 


Unique  Counter-Stacker-Wrapper  Machine . . .  designed  and  built  form  bundles.  Then  bundles  are  wrapped  and  firmly  glued  ...  all 
by  Cutler-Hammer . . .  receives  stream  of  papers  from  the  press  at  automatically.  The  JOURNAL  uses  four  of  these  machines  based  on 
speeds  up  to  60,000  per  hour.  It  counts  and  stacks  them  into  uni-  the  familiar,  still  exclusive  Cutler-Hammer  Counter-Stacker. 

Unique  newspaper  plant 


New  Cutler-Hammer  control  systems  contribute  to  efficiency 
and  reliability  at  Milwaukee  Journal .  .  .  world's  most  modern 
newspaper  production  facility! 


When  the  Milwaukee  Journal  re¬ 
cently  dedicated  its  new  245,000 
square  foot  plant  addition,  it  put  into 
motion  the  world’s  most  highly  auto¬ 
mated  newspaper  production  facility. 

The  Journal  is  a  study  in  newspaper 
pioneering.  Each  major  system  in  the 
new  addition  is  controlled  by  Cutler- 
Hammer  ...  paper  roll  handling 
system,  plate  handling  system,  press 
drive  system,  finished  newspaper  ma¬ 
terials  handling  system.  Each  includes 
control  techniques  never  before  applied 
to  newspaper  production.  Each  fea¬ 
tures  control  developments  not  even 


conceived  before  this  job  was  started! 

It’s  all  the  result  of  the  Journal’s 
visionary  planning  coupled  with 
Cutler-Hammer’s  engineering  know¬ 
how  ...  leadership  that’s  an  outgrowth 
of  60  years’  experience  in  serving  the 
newspaper  industry  and  in  innovating 
automated  systems  for  other  industries. 

The  focal  point:  A  radically 
new  concept  in  automated 
mailrooms 

Dispatch  conveyors,  engineered  and 
built  by  Cutler-Hammer  convey  fin¬ 
ished  papers  from  the  pressroom  to 


the  mailroom.  Here,  streams  of  papers 
(up  to  2,000  per  minute!)  are  con¬ 
veyed  to  unique  Cutler-Hammer 
counter-stacker-wrapper  machines  . . . 
developed  initially  for  this  installation. 
Four  of  these  machines  are  installed 
and  operating  in  daily  production. 

Coun ter-stacker- wra p per  machi nes 
(based  on  the  familiar,  still  exclusive 
Cutler-Hammer  counter-stackers) 
accept  the  flow  of  papers  from  dis¬ 
patch  conveyors  .  .  .  automatically 
count  them,  stack  them,  wrap  them 
on  four  sides  with  kraft  paper,  and 
glue  them  . . .  ejecting  a  wrapped 
bundle  every  two  seconds! 

Nerve  center  of  the  Journal  mail- 
room  is  a  Cutler-Hammer  built  control 
console  which  monitors  operation  of 
the  stacker-wrappers,  and  controls  the 
routing  of  wrapped  bundles  through  a 


Cutler-Hammer  designed  conveyor 
system  to  an  automatic  loading  dock. 

A  five-zone  automatic  loading  dock 
. . .  completely  designed  by  Cutler- 
Hammer  ...  is  equipped  for  10  truck 
loading  positions.  As  bundles  are  fed 
into  a  zone,  they  are  counted,  diverted 
to  automatic  truck  loaders,  then  into 
the  waiting  truck.  Entire  system  can 
be  operated  from  a  Cutler-Hammer 
control  console. 

Another  unique  development  in  the 
mailroom  is  a  Cutler-Hammer  counter¬ 
totalizer  system.  Not  only  does  it  give 
indication  of  newspapers  being  pro¬ 
duced,  it  is  tied  into  a  pre-alarm  system 
in  the  pressroom  which  helps  prevent 
costly  overruns  and  underruns. 

More  Cutler- Hammer  . 
pioneering  at  the  Journal 

■  Automatic  plate  handling  system 
-Cutler-Hammer  engineered  an 
escort-code-memory  system  that 
commands  a  “first-of-its-kind" 
automatic  conveyor  network.  Gets 
printing  plates  to  the  right  press,  at 
the  right  time  (up  to  576  for  a  single 
edition!).  Each  plate  is  spray- paint 
coded,  moves  through  a  Cutler- 
Hammer  photo-electric  reading 
station,  then  through  an  automati¬ 
cally  controlled  conveyor  system  to 
correct  press  position. 

■  Newsprint  roll  handling  system 
— A  conveyor  system  .  .  .  Cutler- 
Hammer  computer-controlled  . .  . 
delivers  the  right  size,  right  color 
roll  when  pressmen  call  for  it.  In¬ 
coming  rolls  automatically  move 
through  weighing  station  where 
weight  is  recorded  on  continuous 
strip.  Special  sensing  devices  deter¬ 
mine  size  and  color,  data  is  fed  into 
computer,  and  rolls  enter  continu¬ 
ous  train  which  circles  pressroom. 

■  Press  drive  and  control  system 
-Cutler-Hammer  DC  Webmaster 
press  drives  provide  precise,  stepless 
acceleration  and  deceleration  from 
zero  to  2,000  feet  per  minute.  These 
drives — controlling  the  two  8-unit 
Hoe  high-speed  presses — feature 
power  magnetic  amplifiers  and 
silicon  rectifiers  for  extremely  relia¬ 
ble  power  conversion.  A  Cutler- 
Hammer  web-break  detector  system 
features  “first  web-break  indication.” 
Should  a  web-break  occur,  this  sys¬ 
tem  spots  it  immediately.  Simplifies 
correction  of  malfunction,  saves  time 
and  trouble. 

Which  of  these  automated 
ssrstems  can  help  you? 

A  Cutler-Hammer  printing  equipment 
specialist  is  near  you  to  help  you 
decide.  Call  him  today  for  details  on 
these  and  many  more  Cutler-Hammer 
control  innovations.  Or,  write  direct 
for  complete  information. 


Cutler-Hammer  Webmaster  Drives  provide  a  total  of  1,300  horsepower  to  two  Hoe 
Colormatic  presses.  They  deliver  precise  speed  control  from  zero  to  2,000  feet  per 
minute;  are  equipped  with  the  most  modern  features  for  reliability  and  safety. 


Computer-Controlled  Newsprint  System  Plate  Conveyor  System  is  controlled  by 
weighs,  senses  and  records  each  in-  Cutler-Hammer  escort-memory-code 
coming  roll.  Rolls  are  automatically  system.  Delivers  plates  to  right  press, 
loaded  on  a  continuous  train  that  circles  in  right  position,  at  the  right  time.  Plates 
pressroom.  When  pressmen  call  for  a  are  spray-paint  coded  for  destination, 
roll,  computer  delivers  right  size  and  Control  console  monitors  coordinated 
color  to  proper  station.  Computer  also  system  of  elevators  and  conveyors, 
keeps  supply  train  full  of  rolls.  Greatly  speeds  delivery,  saves  confusion. 


WHATS  NEW?  ASK... 

CUTLER-HAMMER 

Cutler-Hammer.  Inc.,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin  •  Divisions:  AIL;  Thayer  Scale  •  Sub« 
sidiaries:  Uni-Bus,  Inc.;  Cutler-Hammer  International,  C.A.  •  Associates;  Cutler* 
Hammer  Canada,  Ltd.;  Cutler-Hammer  Mexicana,  S.A« 


NEWSPAPER  LAW  Before  the  policeman  could  re- 

-  ply  Hartridge  answered,  “I 

■■■  I  TT  didn’t  even  have  the  proverbial 

Lawyer  lakes  Humor 

you  wish  to  make  a  statement?” 
^  m  a  Oliver  asked.  “I’ll  make  a  state- 

I  Pill  fix  1  iXIHI^T  ment  and  submit  to  eross-exami- 

V^IJ.1/  l-FX  1/  J  nation,”  he  exclaimed.  ‘Tve 

never  heard  a  recited  more  full 
By  Albert  W  oodruff  Gray  of  half  truths  in  my  life.  The 

fact  is  that  when  the  officer 

It  may  be  that  the  whole  case  Finds  Ancient  Car  Had  Very  sounded  his  klaxon  I  had  no  idea 
is  “a  tempest  in  a  teapot,”  the  Good  Driver.”  he  wanted  me,  for  I  wasn’t  do- 


Lawyer  Takes  Humor 
Out  of  Court  Story 


By  Albert  Woodruff  Gray 


court  said,  but  the  Savannah 
(Ga.)  News-Press  has  to  under¬ 
take  the  defense  of  “a  mere 
humorous  story”  about  a  man 


Court  Report 


he  wanted  me,  for  I  wasn’t  do¬ 
ing  anything,”  the  lawyer  said. 


take  the  defense  of  “a  mere  The  story  follows:  **  u  n  appy 

humorous  story”  about  a  man  “There  was  this  old  model  “How  about  crossing  the  cen- 
arrested  for  driving  a  car  in  a  Nash  going  north  on  Habersham  ter  line  as  you  went  around  the 
strange  manner  around  the  Street,”  patrolman  T.  R.  Gray  squares?”  Oliver  inquired. 
city’s  famous  squares.  said.  “When  he  got  behind  it,  “There  were  parked  cars  in  the 


city’s  famous  squares. 


The  man,  it  so  happened,  is  it  was  forever  trying  to  cross 
a  wellknown  local  attorney.  He  the  white  center  line  —  particu- 


failed,  in  the  first  instance,  to  lar-ly  going  around  Savannah’s 


“There  were  parked  cars  in  the 
way.  I  had  to  cross  the  center 
line,”  Hartridge  responded. 

“I  didn’t  and  I  was  right  be- 


sustain  a  charge  of  libel,  but  famous  squares.  I  never  heard  hind  him,”  interposed  Gray. 


then  he  amended  the  complaint  of  a  sober  man  driving  that  “You’re  a  younger  man,”  Oliver 
and  an  appeal  won  the  right  to  way,”  Gray  told  City  Police  observed.  “And  you  drove  a 
a  jury  trial.  Court  Judge,  George  E.  Oliver,  newer  car,”  suggested  attorney 

The  Georgia  Court  of  Ap-  Thursday.  “So  I  tried  to  stop  Emanuel  Lewis  who  had  come  to 
p^ls  said  the  plaintiff  had  now  him.”  his  colleague’s  aid.  “At  the  tax- 

laid  the  basis  for  questions  that  Gray  satd  he  had  very  little  payer’s  expense,”  snorted  Hart- 
should  be  submitted  to  a  jury,  luck.  Every  time  he  would  turn  ridge. 

both  as  to  the  libelous  nature  on  the  flashing  red  light  on  his  ^hich 

01  tne  news  story  and  the  patrol  ca/r  and  sound  hts  siren, 

^ount  of  damages  recoverable,  the  N^h  would  stop  aU  right  - 

“  ^y-  by-t  It  wouldn’t  stay  stopped.  tj..  i.„w 


(129  S.  E.  2d  636)  StrJ ^  'Plfe 

was  this.  tharpe  Avenue,  right  outside  jff. 

On  the  back  page  of  the  News-  police  headquarters — a  strategic  ^ 


time  in  his  life. 


Press  was  a  story  headed,  “Law  location  if  there  ever  was  one. 

“He  invited  me  to  go  inside 


Not  True  Account 


headquarters  with  him,” 


In  his  amended  complaint,  the 


lat  s  tn  It  for  mer 


policeman  said.  “So  I  went.  I  la^er  -  plaintiff  charged  (1) 
had  no  idea  who  he  was.”  His  fhis  was  not  a  truthful  and  fair 


What’s  in  PAP’S  Year  Book? 
A  good  deal  of  information  re¬ 
lated  to  the  newspaper  business 
that’s  impossible  to  find  any¬ 
where  else! 


quarry  proved  to  be  a  distin-  account  of  the  police  court  pre- 
guished  member  of  the  Savan-  seeding  (2)  the  effect  and  in- 


nah  bar,  Julian  Hartridge  Sr.,  auendo  of  the  story  was  to  con¬ 
otice  Solicitor  General  of  the  ^ey  the  impression  that  he  had 


Eastern  Judicial  Circuit  and  As-  intoxicated  (3)  that  he 


sistant  U.  S.  Attorney. 


was  trying  to  avoid  being  caught 


Need  to  know  about  newspapers 

in  some  of  the  newest  nations? 
For  Africa,  the  1963  Year  Book 
lists  158  newspapers  in  25  coun¬ 
tries.  Their  circulation  claims 
run  from  800  for  the  Centre 
A/rique  of  Bukavu  in  the 
Congo  Republic,  to  162,117  for 
the  Johannesburg  Star,  with  a 
close  challenger  of  the  latter  in 
the  Arabic  Cairo  Al  Akhbar, 
160,000.  As  for  languages,  you 
can  reach  newspaper-reading 
Africans  in  anything  from 
Afrikaans  to  Swazi,  with  18 
languages  in  between,  plus  vari¬ 
ous  combinations  with  English. 
Lots  of  other  data  about  African 
newspapers,  too  —  advertising 
rates,  mechanical  requirements, 
type  of  readership. 


“I  wasn’t  doing  a  single,  soli-  was  fleeing  from  the  officer 
tary  thing,”  Hartridge  spirited-  article  made  him 


ly  informed  Oliver  as  he  an-  to  be  a  violator  of  the  law 
swered  to  a  reckless  driving  was  using  lame  excuses. 


‘It’s  a  fine  thing  when  The  newspaper’s  attorney  con- 


a  citizen  cannot  drive  around  tended  that  “a  mere  humorous 


town  without  being  harassed  by 
the  police.” 


story”  was  being  blown  up  into 
something  out  of  all  proportion 


“There  was  no  drinking  in-  to  that  which  the  facts  of  the 
volved?”  the  judge  asked  Gray,  case  justify. 


William  Ginsberg  Associates 


ARCHITECTS  AND  ENG 

William  Gintbarg — Coniulting  Englnear  •  Harold  Coopar  AIA 


N  EERS 


Name  a  city  anywhere  in  the 
world,  and  if  it  has  a  daily 
newspaper,  you'll  find  it  listed 
in  the  1963  EDITOR  PUB¬ 
LISHER  YEAR  BOOK.  Order 
yours  today,  $5  per  copy.  Write 
to  the  Circulation  Director, 
E6?P,  850  Third  Avenue,  New 
York  22.  N.Y. 


Thirty-five  years  of 
service  exclusively 
to  the  newspaper 
industry  and 
the  graphic  arts. 


a  CONSULTATION 


a  NEW  PLANT  DESIGN 


a  PLANT  EXPANSION 


a  MODERNIZATION 


CONSTRUCTION 

SUPERVISION 


331  MADISON  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  17.  N.  Y. 


Senator  Would  Bar 
Giving  Death  Cau8e 


SAt^KAMBaiTO 

A  bill  to  prevent  new.qpapen 
from  learning  the  medical  rea¬ 
sons  for  a  person’s  death  has 
been  passed  by  the  State  Senate. 

The  original  bill  wa.s  a  minor 
measure  passed  by  the  Assembly 
but  Senator  Stephen  Teale,  a 
physician,  amended  it  in  keep¬ 
ing  with  his  complaint  that  a 
newspaper  in  his  district  was 
taking  the  medical  cause  of 
death  from  the  death  certificates 
and  listing  it  in  routine  obituary 
accounts. 

Senator  Teale’s  amendments 
make  the  information  “privi¬ 
leged”  and  say  that  it  cannot  be 
given  to  any  person  unless  ap¬ 
proved  by  a  next  of  kin.  He 
said  he  believed  local  officials 
would  interpret  his  measure 
liberally  and  would  give  re¬ 
porters  death  causes  in  general 
terms,  such  as  “death  from 
natural  causes”  or  “heart  dis- 


Rinieri  Charges  Libel 
In  12  Damage  Suits 


Antione  Rinieri,  a  French  na¬ 
tional,  has  filed  12  damage  suits 
for  $1,000,000  each  in  Federal 
court.  New  York.  He  charged 
that  he  had  been  libeled  when 
newspaper  stories  and  U.S.  au¬ 
thorities  coimected  him  with  an 
illicit  traffic  in  narcotics  in  1962. 

Named  as  defendants  were: 
the  Hearst  Corporation,  the 
News  Syndicate  Company  Inc.; 
the  New  York  Times  Company; 
the  New  York  Post  Corporation; 
Don  Forst,  then  with  the  Post; 
Sam  Rubinstein  of  the  Herald 
Tribune;  Robert  Walsh  and  Wil¬ 
liam  Federici  of  the  News,  and 
James  P.  McCaffrey  of  the 
Times. 

Others  named  as  defendants 
were  George  H.  Gaffney,  former 
district  supervisor  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Narcotics  Bureau,  and 
Joseph  J.  Marcheso,  assistant 
U.S.  Attorney  of  the  Eastern 
District  of  New  York. 


Tax  on  Newspapers 
Asked  in  Florida 


Robert  K.  Ginsberg  PE 
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Tallahassb 
A  bill  was  introduced  in  Ae 
Florida  House  June  6  which 
would  place  a  one  cent  tax  on 
each  copy  of  all  newspapers 
which  sell  at  retail  for  five  cents 


Rep.  F.  W.  Bendenbaugh  s«d 
his  proposal  is  aimed  at  getting 
revenue  for  the  state  and  ww^ 
apply  to  weeklies  and  dailies 
whether  they  are  delivered  by 
“private  carrier  or  through  the 
mail.” 


MAKING  A  GOOD  IMPRESSION 


So  many  people  helped  you  get  your  first  job.  The  barber. 
The  cleaners.  The  shoe-shine  boy.  Not  to  mention  your 
parents  and  teachers  through  the  years.  You  must  have 
made  a  good  impression.  You  were  hired.  Our  job  is  making 
good  impressions.  How  good?  Well,  you  see  our  yellow 
mats  in  leading  newspapers  nationwide.  More  papers  use 
Burgess  mats  than  any  other  brand.  If  you're  anxious  about 
making  a  good  impression,  we'd  like  to  help. 
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HELP  you  MAKE  A  GOOD  IMPRESSION 


Here's  where  your  skills  and  ours  meet  to 
make  a  good  impression  . .  .  and  a  profit. 
So  much  is  at  stake  when  you  use  a  mat 
that  we  are  continually  checking  and  re¬ 
checking  ourselves  to  assure  only  the 
highest  quality  production. 

The  Burgess  mat  you  use  is  produced 
in  the  nation's  newest  and  most  modern 
plant.  Our  chemists  and  technical  people 
are  hard  to  match  for  proficiency.  We  go 
to  great  lengths  to  get  high-quality  ma¬ 
terials.  Our  standards  meet  your  own  high 
requirements  in  every  instance. 

And  this  is  why  Burgess  mats  print  so 
sharp  and  clean.  A  Burgess  mat  is  made 
to  make  a  good  impression. 

With  a  Burgess  mat  you  get  easier 
molding,  quicker  drying,  easier  casting, 
sharper  halftones,  blacker  solids,  cleaner 
type  .  . . 

Don't  Burgess  mats  belong  in  your 
operation?  Let's  set  up  a  meeting  and  see 
what  a  good  impression  you  can  really 
make. 

BURGESS  MATS 


HELP  YOU  MAKE  A  GOOD  IMPRESSION 

BURGESS  CELLULOSE  COMPANY,  FREEPORT,  ILLINOIS 
In  Canada:  R.  M.  Louson  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ontario 


A  MAT 
IS  MORE 
THAN 
A  MAT., 


IT’S  A 
MEETING 
PLACE ! 


What  makes 
Elektron  II  the  fastest 
manually-operated 
linecasting  machine? 


Continuous  assembly  through  straight  line  delivery  Human  Engineering— Controls  are  within  easy 
— While  one  line  isontheway  into  the  elevator  jaws  reach.  Time  and  effort  needed  to  operate  them  is 
the  operator  starts  assembling  the  next  line.  There’s  dramatically  reduced.  No  stretching.  No  reaching, 
no  stop  and  go  on  Elektron  II.  The  line  goes  in  Elevate  or  fan  magazines?  Touch  a  button.  Line 
straight  to  the  first  elevator.  Simply  touch  a  trip  length  indicator  and  assembler?  They’re  at  eye  level, 
lever  on  the  left  side  of  the  keyboard  or  press  a  but-  There’s  a  lot  more  about  Elektron  II  that  makes 
tonontherightside.  Power  delivers  the  line.  There’s  sense.  Check  your  Linotype  Production  Engineer 
no  assembling  elevator,  so  delivery  takes  only  a  for  the  full  story.  Or  write  Mergenthaler  Linotype 
fraction  of  a  second,  and  minimum  operator  effort.  Company,  29  Ryerson  Street,  Brooklyn  5,  New  York. 

Mergenthaler 


CLASSIFIED  CUNIC 


L.L  Press  Helps  Lick 
Teener  Job  Problem 

By  Daniel  L.  Lionel. 

ClaMified  Advertisina  Dire«‘l€>r,  New  York  I’osI 


Kids’  want  ads,  in  the  Long 
Island  Press,  have  grown  up. 

The  concept  of  giving  free 
want  ads  to  boys  and  girls  as 
an  introduction  to  the  power  of 
classified  advertising  has  been 
given  a  sophisticated  twist  by 
Associate  Editor  David  Starr, 
who  five  years  ago  decided  to 
apply  the  idea  not  to  kids  look¬ 
ing  for  lawn  mowing  or  baby 
sitting  jobs  but  to  the  June  crop 
of  high  school  graduates  in 
quest  of  their  first  full-time  em¬ 
ployment. 

The  urgency  of  helping  these 
youngsters  get  on  the  first  rung 
of  the  business  ladder  has  been 
emphasized  in  the  report  last 
week  by  the  Department  of 
Labor  that  more  than  1  out  of 
every  four  unemployed  is  a  teen¬ 
ager. 

Over  400  high  school  grad¬ 
uates  submitted  situations 
wanted  ads  which  the  Press  car¬ 
ries  from  June  3-6. 

A  listing  in  the  Page  One  in¬ 
dex  and  an  eight-column  head 
above  the  ads  called  the  grads 
to  the  attention  of  Long  Island 
employers.  Copy  preceding  the 
ads  urged  the  employers  to  fill 
job  openings  by  hiring  some  of 
the  graduates. 

“They  have  ambition,  talent, 
energy  .  .  .  youth!  They  are 
eager  to  work,  eager  to  be  of 
service  to  you,  eager  to  show’ 
you  what  they  can  do  for  you.” 

“You  can  help  yourself  by 
filling  job  vacancies  with  these 
sincere,  industrious  young  men 
and  women.” 

The  popular  promotion  be- 
grins  each  year  with  a  series  of 
four  stories  outlining  the  free 


situations  wanted  ad  offers  for 
the  June  grads.  A  coupon  for 
the  ad  copy  appears  with  each 
story. 

In  1959,  the  Press  printed  408 
free  situations  wanted  ads  for 
the  June  high  school  grads. 

This  year,  the  Press  printed 
407  free  ads. 

The  female  of  the  species  is 
livelier  than  the  male  when  it 
comes  to  taking  advantage  of 
the  free  ad  offers. 

In  1959,  259  girls  and  149 
boys  placed  the  free  situations 
wanted  ads. 

In  1963,  290  girls  and  117 
boys  placed  the  free  ads  in  the 
Press. 

Steno  Popular 

Most  popular  classifications 
among  the  girls  seeking  employ¬ 
ment  were  the  traditional  steno 
and  secretarial,  bookkeeping  and 
clerical  categories.  The  male 
graduates  showed  major  inter¬ 
est  in  mechanical  or  printing 
trades.  Only  one  grad  sought  a 
position  in  advertising  and  there 
was  only  one  request  for  a  sell¬ 
ing  job. 

•  •  • 

The  Federal  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion’s  chairman,  Paul  Rand 
Dixon,  will  speak  at  the  ANCAM 
convention  which  convenes  Sun¬ 
day,  June  23,  for  a  four-day 
stand  in  Atlanta,  under  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Chairmanship  of  Eldred  R. 
Garter,  CAM,  Atlanta  (Ga.) 
Journal  and  Constitution,  Jo¬ 
seph  P.  Lynch,  CAM,  Washing¬ 
ton  (D.  C.)  Post,  is  progrram 
chairman. 


CAPCO  IMPROVED  PORTABLE 

INK  FOUNTAIN 

•  aAVBs  Tna  of  fbbssmkn— no  costlt 
msraiXATioNS 

•  CAM  BB  T7SKD  ON  NKW  OR  OLXtBR  BQUIP- 

mNT  _ 

•  BA8ILT  OPERATBD  AND  EASILY  MAIM- 
TAINBD 


Installation  on  late 
model  Goss  Headliner 


I  Installation  on  Du¬ 
plex 


LM  ■■  toU  7M  akMit  th*  iMiiy  othtr  iMtarasl 


CAPITAL  TOOL  AND  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Inc. 


MOO  CAivNirr  rp.  coluci  park.  mo.  cm-tatt  I 
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Wilmington 
Papers  Unite 
News  Staffs 
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Shapely  Ad  Arouses 
Interest  In  Apts. 

An  ad  on  the  front  page  of 
the  Chicago  Tribune's  real  estate 
section,  April  27,  marked  a  clas¬ 
sified  advertising  milestone  for 
that  newspaper,  and  aroused 
widespread  commentary  in  ad¬ 
vertising  circles. 

A  set-solid  agate  copy  block 
forming  the  silhouette  of  a 
woman  (see  cut)  dominated  a 
full-column  ad  run  by  the  Park- 
view  Management  Company  for 
their  high-rise  apartment  build¬ 
ing  at  1400  North  State  Park¬ 
way.  The  ad’s  headline  read 
“Men  say  I’m  Desirable  .  .  . 
Women  say  I’m  Chic”  and  the 
copy  was  written  to  represent 
the  building  talking. 

The  ad  was  prepared  by 
Weber-Cohn  Inc.  Parkview’s 
agency.  Since  all  type  for  one- 
column  classified  ads  in  the 
Tribune  must  be  machine-set, 
the  agency  had  the  copy  proofed, 
then  cut  into  one  line  strips 
fitted  in  a  woman’s  outline  and 
reordered  writh  each  line  cen¬ 
tered  to  comply  writh  the  paper’s 
composing  room  regulations. 

Marvin  M.  Romanek,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Parkview  Management, 
reported  greatly  increased  traffic 
and  interest  due  to  the  ad,  which 
has  been  rerun  each  weekend 
since  its  initial  insertion. 


Legal  Rates  Raised 

Salem,  Ore. 

The  Oregon  Legislature  has 
passed  a  measure  that  increases 
the  statutory  rate  for  legal  ad¬ 
vertising  from  3  to  4  cents  per 
column  inch  (8  pt.)  for  each 
1,000  of  circulation  for  papers 
over  40,000  circulation.  For 
newspapers  under  40,000  circu¬ 
lation,  the  rate  is  increased  from 
13  to  15  cents  per  column  inch 
for  the  first  insertion  and  8  to  10 
cents  per  column  inch  for  each 
subsequent  insertion. 


WiLMINGTO.V,  Del. 

A  staff  reorganization  which 
will  combine  the  new  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  Morning  A’cics  and 
Evening  Journal  was  announced 
this  week  by  Creed  C.  Black,  ex¬ 
ecutive  editor. 

The  reorganization  is  being 
made  now,  because  Elmer  F. 
Cunningham,  managing  editor 
of  the  Evening  Journal  for  26 
years,  has  been  advised  by  his 
doctors  to  relinquish  that  posi¬ 
tion.  He  will  become  feature  edi¬ 
tor  of  both  newspapers. 

Charles  T.  Alexander  .1  r.  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Morning 
News  since  May  1,  1961,  will  be¬ 
come  managing  editor  of  both 
papers  under  the  new  set-up. 

2  Publications  Continue 

“The  Morning  News  and  Ev^ 
ning  Journal  will  continue  to  be 
published  separately,”  Charles 
L.  Reese  Jr.,  president  and  edi¬ 
tor,  said. 

“Each  will  have  its  own  for¬ 
mat,  editorial  page,  columnists 
and  features.  In  addition,  many 
of  our  staff  members  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  concentrate  on  one  pa¬ 
per. 

“But  after  experimenting 
with  consolidated  staffs  in  our 
sports,  photo  and  state  news  de¬ 
partments,  we  are  convinced  we 
can  serve  the  readers  of  both 
our  papers  better  by  eliminating 
some  of  the  duplication  of  staff 
effort.” 

Other  Changes 

In  other  personnel  changes, 
Leslie  E.  Cansler  Jr.,  news  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Evening  Journal,  has 
been  named  assistant  managing 
editor  with  primary  responsi¬ 
bility  for  the  Evening  Journal. 

Clarence  B.  Brown  Jr.,  assist¬ 
ant  managing  editor  of  the 
Morning  News,  will  be  assistant 
managing  editor  with  primary 
responsibility  for  the  Morning 
News. 

The  new  city  editor  will  be 
Richard  I.  Rinard,  previously 
city  editor  of  the  Evening  Jour¬ 
nal.  Fred  Hartmann,  city  editor 
of  the  Morning  News,  will  be¬ 
come  night  city  editor. 

Jackie  Sharborough,  women’s 
editor  of  the  Morning  News,  has 
been  named  women’s  editor  of 
the  joint  operation.  Dorothea 
Apgar,  women’s  editor  of  the 
Evening  Journal,  will  be  assistr 
ant  women’s  editor  and  special¬ 
ist  in  fashion  news. 
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the  John  A.  MacLaren 
newspaper  awards 


At  the  1962  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Canadian  Daily  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  a  resolu¬ 
tion  was  passed  accepting  the  John  A.  MacLaren  Awards.  These  awards  would  be  given  annually 
to  one  newspaper  of  under  25,000  circulation  and  to  one  over  25,000  ‘for  excellence  in  the  use  of 
Graphic  Arts  to  make  a  daily  newspaper  a  more  effective  means  of  communication.’  The  awards 
would  be  a  fitting  memorial  to  a  great  newspaper  man  who  became  the  head  of  Canada’s  larg¬ 
est  advertising  agency.  The  first  winners  of  the  John  A.  MacLaren  Awards  were  the  Brantford 
Expositor  and  the  Windsor  Star.  Both  of  these  newspapers  use  Abitibi  newsprint  exclusively. 
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CERTIFIED  DRY  MATS 


Work  Load  Forecast 
Governs  Manpower 


Chicagc)  “For  example,  on  Monday  ap- 
One  speaker  at  the  ANPA/RI  proximately  20%  of  the  total 
Production  Management  Confer-  week’s  work  will  be  received.  On 
ence  this  week  held  out  hope  Tuesday,  another  20%,  On 
that  the  onrush  of  computeriza-  Wednesday  19%,  and  so  on.  Of 
tion  in  printing  technology  can  the  20%  of  the  work  received  in 
be  slowed  down  by  the  more  the  composing  room  on  Monday, 
efficient  use  of  manpower.  13%  will  be  run  in  Tuesday 

Astudyatthe/foMston  (Tex.)  afternoon’s  paper,  40%  will  be 
Chronicle  gives  support  to  the  Wednesday  afternoon’s 

idea  that  a  change  in  work  paper;  and  27%  in  Thursday’s, 
method  may  be  more  economical  Friday’s,  and  so. 

than  a  change  in  equipment.  *  i  •  i  .  . 

-1  I-  AnalysiK  Important 

Darvin  M.  Winick,  Ph.D., 

reported  that  the  work  load  of  “It  is  also  important  to  ana- 
the  composing  room  or  the  press  lyze  the  density  of  the  ads  that 
room  can  be  predicted  days  and  are  to  be  produced  each  day.  The 
weeks  ahead  of  time  to  allow  number  of  lines  to  be  set  per 
for  proper  planning  of  the  use  column  inch — a  measure  of  dens- 
of  manpower  and  machinery.  ity — varies  from  day  to  day  in 

At  the  Chronicle,  he  said,  they  a  predictable  way.  Monday, 
determined  not  only  an  ability  Tuesday  and  Saturday  papers 
to  predict  the  amount  of  linage  ia  Houston  are  much  more  dense 
the  composing  room  must  pro-  than  Wednesday  or  Sunday 
duce  during  the  week  but  also  a  papers.” 

prediction  scheme  for  reproduc-  Another  phase  of  the  study, 
tion  demands.  Dr.  Winick  said,  involved  the 

„  ,  investigation  of  the  followinf; 

For  Ordering  Supplements  factors: 

Dr.  Winick  explained  that  the  !•  The  flow  of  copy  into  the 
Chronicle  study  began  as  an  composing  room  and  within  the 
attempt  to  forecast  Sunday  press  composing  room, 
runs  so  that  comics  sections  and  2.  The  time  spent  per  line  of 
other  supplements  could  be  type  by  the  present  manpower 
ordered  correctly  to  satisfy  cus-  using  present  methods, 
tomers.  3  Thg  amount  of  time  that 

“As  it  turned  out,”  he  related,  the  craftsmen  are  actually  in- 
“we  were  able  to  keep  our  cus-  volved  in  their  trade  as  opposed 
tomers  satisfied  and  to  statistic-  to  time  spent  looking  for  cuts, 
ally  determine  press  runs  several  mats,  copy,  etc. 
weeks  in  advance.  It  became  4  optimum  arrangement 

evident  that  we  were  able  to  of  type  faces  and  sizes  by  ad 
predict,  with  some  degree  of  machines 

accuracy,  the  size  of  our  pa^r  5  optimum  scheduling  of 

V  manpower  by  time  of  day  to 
would  be  needed.  In  this  we  had  1.  u  1  1  j 

..  ,  , j  match  the  work  load, 

the  basic  information  that  could 

be  used  by  our  mechanical  fore-  Upgrading  Management 
man  to  better  regulate  their 

operations.  “Through  these  analyses,”  Dr. 

“Knowing  how  much  produc-  Winick  said,  “we  have  deter- 
tion  we  could  expect  several  mined  on  the  average  what  level 
weeks  in  advance,  it  became  im-  manpower  we  must  have 
portant  to  us  to  learn  the  man-  available  to  effectively  and 
ner  in  which  this  copy  would  be  Pat  out  the  paper, 

received.  We  analyzed  both  the  “We  are  convinced  at  the 
flow  of  copy  by  time  of  day  and  Houston  Chronicle  that  news- 
the  day  of  the  week,  and  also  by  paper  workload  is  predictable 
the  type  of  copy,  particularly  the  and  that  information  has  been 
type  of  display  advertising  copy,  developed  that  allows  the  me- 
that  could  be  expected.  chanical  foremen  to  schedule  and 

“To  do  this  it  was  necessary  control  their  activities.  The  im- 
to  convert  the  usual  measure-  Portant  thing  is  that  we  are 
ment  of  composing  room  work,  upgrading  our  management 
column  inches  or  columns  of  skills. 

copy,  to  a  measure  of  lines  to  be  “It  is  difficult  to  know  what 
set.  We  now  know  on  the  aver-  the  future  holds  for  the  skilled 
age  how  many  lines  of  type  can  craftsman,  but  it  seems  obvious 
be  expected  on  each  day  of  the  to  me  that  the  more  ineffectively 
week  and  within  each  day —  the  mechanical  craftsman  is  used 
roughly  when  the  copy  can  be  the  more  attractive  automation 
expected.  becomes.” 
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THE  FABLE  AND  THE  FACT  -  little  known  truths  for  media  buyers 
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FASL£:  SAN  FRANCISCO 
HAS  THE  HIGHEST  INDUSTRIAL 
PAYROLL  IN  NORTHERN 
CALIFORNIA 


FACT:  METRO  SAN  JOSE 
HAS  THE  HIGHEST  INDUSTRIAL 
PAYROLL  IN  NORTHERN 
CALIFORNIA 


As  a  media  buyer,  did  you  know  this? 

It  means  the  average  industrial  employee  in  Metro  San  Jose  has  more  money  to 
spend  on  your  goods  and  services  than  one  living  in  San  Francisco.  Here  are  the 
yearly  industrial  income  figures: 

Metro  San  Jose . $481,775,849 

Alameda .  459,170,600 

San  Francisco .  415,325,933 

In  San  Jose,  the  average  industrial  employee  earns  $6,932  an,d  in  San  Francisco, 
only  $6,389.  About  $6(M  difference.  This  makes  the  San  Jose  employee  a  mighty 
good  customer. 

Yet  many  media  buyers  still  think  San  Francisco  is  the  biggest,  richest  market 
in  Northern  California.  It’s  not.  Many  still  think  they  can  cover  Northern  Cali¬ 
fornia  with  San  Francisco  newspapers.  They  can’t.  ABC  shows  the  biggest  one 
covers  only  13%  of  rich  Metro  San  Jose  families. 

That’s  why  —  to  sell  Northern  California  —  you  must  sell  the  rich,  money-spend¬ 
ing  people  in  Metro  San  Jose. 

And  the  only  way  to  reach  them  is  with  the  Mercury  &  News. 

'Sourc«:  California  Dapartmanl  of  Employmant,  1960 
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. .  tiM  trowisf  .ist  Mifliet  is  ths  Wist 
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RtPRCSlNTtO  hATiOKAUY  BY 
Sawyer,  fergusdn  Watiier  Company 


ONLY  SAN  JOSE’S  MERCURY  AND  NEWS  COVER  THIS  BILLION  DOLLAR  MARKET 


Intertype  Monarchs  and  two  Fotosetters  were  recently 
installed  in  the  Chicago  plant  of  Lerner  Newspapers 
—19  offset  newspapers,  weekly  circulation  of  300,000. 
In  this  neat,  well-lighted  room  (above)  the  Monarchs, 
operating  from  punched  tape,  produce  all  the  straight 
matter  and  classified  hot-metal  composition. 

The  Intertype  Fotosetters  (left)  set  advertising  text 
and  display  photocomposition.  Fotosetter  type  on 
photographic  paper  combined  with  hot-metal  proofs 
are  economically  used  in  make-up  for  full  pages. 


For  the  bindery ...  a  new  42"  Seybold  Citation  paper  cutter  in-  For  newspaper  publishing  . . .  this  new  five-unit  Cottrell  Vanguard 

creases  productivity  for  Printing  Service  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio.  The  web  offset  newspaper  press  produces  15,000  pages  per  hour  of 

new  automatic  magnetic  spacer  memorizes  up  to  23  cutting  sharper  printing,  spot  color  and  brighter  photographs.  This  fine 

sequences,  then  recalls  them  with  a  push  of  a  button.  This  feature  installation  is  at  the  Worthington  (Minn.)  Daily  Globe.  Incidentally, 

is  another  bonus  from  Harris-Intertype  research.  they  set  text  and  headlines  with  hot-metal  type. 


I 


For  short-wave  broadcasting  ...  six  50,000-watt  transmitters 
were  recently  built  by  our  Gates  Radio  division  for  the  new  Green¬ 
ville,  N.  C.,  Voice  of  America.  Three  are  located  in  this  giant  control 
room.  The  station  has  a  total  output  of  4,800,00  watts,  the  equiv¬ 
alent  power  of  96  top-strength  U.  S.  commercial  radio  stations. 


For  space  communications ...  on  AT&T’s  Telstar  project,  micro- 
wave  test  and  measuring  equipment  was  provided  by  our  PRDI 
Electronics  division.  The  huge  communications  antenna,  showni 
above,  is  a  177-ft.-long,  370-ton  horn  used  to  beam  microwave  sig  | 
nals  from  the  ground  to  Telstar. 
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HARRIS 


NTERTYPE 


CORPORATION 


HARRIS-INTERTYPE  CORPORATION 

GENERAL  OFFICE;  55  PUBLIC  SQUARE  •  CLEVELAND  13.  OHIO 

Harris  Presses  •  Seybold  Cutters  •  Macey.  Collators  •  Cottrell  Presses 
Intertype  Typesetting  Machines  •  Lithoplate  Chemicals  and  Sensitized 
Plates  •  Gates  Broadcasting  Equipment  •  PRO  Microwave  Instruments 


BOOKS  IN  REVIEW 

$50,000  Down  Gets 
Million-Dollar  Paper 

By  Jerome  H.  Walker 


NO  LAMB  FOB  SLAUGHTER.  Aiifo- 

liiottraphy  of  Edward  Laml).  Harctnirt, 

Brace  &  World.  24.3  patres.  $5.76. 

Early  one  morninp  in  Septem¬ 
ber,  11)45,  a  pink-cheeked  younp 
man,  wearing  a  camel’s  hair 
polo  coat,  sauntered  into  the 
E&P  office  in  Times  Tower  and 
inquired  if  someone  could  give 
him  advice  on  obtaining  news- 
Ifrint,  a  rather  scai  ce  commodity 
then. 

Why,  he  was  asked,  would  he 
1)6  trying  to  buy  a  supply  of 
newsprint?  Did  he  own  a  news- 
pai)er? 

“Not  yet,”  he  said,  “hut  I’m 
going  to  own  one  soon.” 

‘.4  GiMid  Propfisiliuii' 

“Ink  in  the  Veins”  is  the  title 
of  the  chapter  in  his  autobiog¬ 
raphy  where  Edward  Lamb  dis¬ 
closes  the  details  of  his  pur¬ 
chase  of  the  Erie  (Pa.)  Dis- 
pateh-Hemld.  He  took  posses¬ 
sion  Oct.  1,  11)45  after  a  trans¬ 
action  was  completed  with  the 
Girard  Trust  Company.  For  a 
dowm  payment  of  $50,000  the 
young  Toledo  lawyer,  already  a 
controversial  figure  hut  later  to 
become  the  central  character  in 
an  incredible  ej)isode  of  the  so- 
called  McCarthy  era,  had  con¬ 
trol  of  a  corporation  which  had 
more  than  $225,000  in  its  treas¬ 
ury. 

“It  seemed  like  a  good  propo¬ 
sition,”  Mr.  Lamb  writes  now 
in  retrospect. 

Other  chapters  in  this  fasci¬ 
nating,  fast-mov’ing,  sometimes 
unbelievable  story  of  a  very 
successful  attorney  and  business 
entrepreneur  seem  to  focus  al¬ 
ways  on  the  eye-opening  deal  he 
made  in  Erie.  From  there  he 
learned  how  easy  it  was  to  buy 


into  companies  with  growth  po¬ 
tentials,  capture  them  complete¬ 
ly?  pyramid  them  into  an  em¬ 
pire  and  accumulate  a  “worth” 
(according  to  Fortune  maga¬ 
zine)  of  $.50  million.  Not  bad  for 
a  onetime  fish  monger  who  once 
praised  the  Soviet  system! 

In  “The  Art  of  Making 
Money,”  Mr.  Lamb  divulges  a 
lot  of  .seciets  of  his  trade  and 
imparts  the  advice  that  it’s  far 
better  to  move  into  one  com- 
l)any  and  gain  |)ossession  than 
to  dabble  in  a  variety  of  stocks. 

$1  Million  Gain 

“Even  the  Erie  Dispatch-Her¬ 
ald,  which  I  never  managed  to 
get  out  of  the  red  consistently, 
brought  me,  in  the  end,  a  capi¬ 
tal  gain  of  more  than  $1  mil¬ 
lion,”  he  confesses. 

A  real  gold  mine,  he  says,  has 
l)een  the  Erie  television  station, 
WICU.  He  si)ent  al)out  $400,000 
to  put  it  into  operation  in  1949. 
For  sev’eral  years  it  earned  al¬ 
most  $1  million  a  year  and  he 
has  been  offered  many  millions 
for  it. 

The  whole  .story  of  WICU  and 
Edward  Lamb  fills  thousands  of 
pages  of  testimony  at  hearings 
(a  witch-hunting  trial,  in  his 
view)  of  the  Federal  Communi¬ 
cations  Commission.  He  had  to 
defend  himself  against  charges 
by  unknown  character  assail¬ 
ants  that  he  was  a  Communist 
fellow-traveler.  At  the  end  of 
a  w'eird  case,  capped  by  the  re¬ 
canting  of  testimony  by  .several 
“piofessional”  witnesses  on  the 
government’s  side,  E  d  w  a  r  d 
Lamb  won  exoneration. 

It  is  rather  obvious  that  the 
real  purpose  of  writing  this 
autobiography  is  Ted  Lamb’s 


attempt  to  record  his  side  of 
the  harassment,  possible  perse¬ 
cution  by  hidden  enemies  and 
confirmation  of  his  integrity. 
Now  a  wealthy  industrialist  and 
no  longer  a  newspaper  pub¬ 
lisher,  he  can  afford  this  luxury 
if  the  l)Ook  doesn’t  make  the 
l)est-seller  li.st. 

(!iles  Experiences 

Mr.  Lamb  draws  on  his  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  law  to  make  a 
good  case  for  himself  but  there 
is  a  lurking  .suspicion  in  the 
mind  of  the  reader,  who  followed 
clo.sely  the  FCC  “trial”  and 
charges  of  the  author’s  “raid¬ 
ing”  of  v’arious  industries,  that 
more  of  the  “other  side”  could 
.stand  telling  to  pre.sent  a  wholly 
objective  jiicture. 

After  having  won  fame  as  the 
attoi-ney  for  numerous  labor  un¬ 
ions  who  scored  a  victory  in  the 
portal-to-portal  pay  ca.se  in  the 
Supreme  Court,  Mr.  Lamb 
looked  to  the  newspaper  field  as 
a  means  of  expressing  his  zeal 
for  the  impiovement  of  organ¬ 
ized  labor  and  members  of  the 
bar. 

To  Kenneth  D.  Tooill,  editor 
of  the  Toledo  Blade,  he  gives 
the  credit  for  sparking  the  idea. 
They  were  talking  about  their 
common  interest  in  collecting 
old  l)ooks,  autographs  of  famous 
people  and  ancient  manuscrij)ts 
when  the  editor  said,  “Why  don’t 
we  get  into  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness  together?” 

They  agreed  to  shop  around. 
Hundreds  of  letters  to  publish¬ 
ers  met  with  total  indifference, 
then  Mr.  Lamb  heard  from  a 
friend  in  Erie  that  the  Dispatch- 
Herald  might  l)e  available.  It 
was  now  owned  by  the  Estate 
of  Charles  H.  Strong,  “an  eccen¬ 
tric  tycoon”  who  left  $30  mil¬ 
lion  when  he  died  in  1932. 

Eumecl  $200,000  a  Year 

Upon  inquiry  at  the  bank, 
Mr.  Lamb  relates,  he  was  told, 
“It  is  a  million-dollar  property.” 
A  look  at  the  books  showed  earn¬ 
ings  of  more  than  $200,000  a 
year.  The  controlling  stock,  1,- 
500  of  a  total  of  2,500  shares, 
with  a  par  value  of  $100  a 
share,  had  l)een  held  by  the  trust 
company.  The  principal  of  a 
prior  bond  issue  of  $650,000  was 
not  due  for  10  years. 

Mr.  Lamb  says  he  offered  $50 
a  share.  The  trustees  said  other 
groups  were  attempting  to  buy 
and  they  would  not  sell  the 
stock  at  less  than  par,  “even 
though  they  were  favorably  in¬ 
clined  toward  my  buying  the 
paper,”  Mr.  Lamb  writes. 

They  accepted  terms  expand¬ 
ing  over  a  period  of  two  years, 
with  a  down  payment  of  $50,000. 
Mr.  Lamb  installed  Mr.  Tooill  as 
editor  and  the  fight  against  the 
Erie  Daily  Times,  owned  by  the 


Mead  family,  l)egan  with  fire¬ 
works.  Mr.  Lamb  levels  the  as¬ 
sertion  that  it  was  the  Meads’ 
“vicious  articles”  about  him  that 
touched  off  the  FCC  affair. 

Within  a  year  after  buying 
the  Dispatch-Herald,  Mr.  Lamb 
started  the  Morning  Sun  but  it 
gained  only  1,500  paid  subscrib¬ 
ers.  They  went  to  an  all-day 
operation  but  at  the  end  of  six 
months,  at  lea.st  $300,000  had 
gone  down  the  drain. 

“We  only  i)roved  again  that 
starting  a  new  newspaper  in  the 
United  States  is  almost  an  im¬ 
possibility,”  the  author  laments. 

He  .Sells  Dill 

Eleven  years  later,  “unable  to 
buy  out  the  Erie  Times  and  suf¬ 
fering  lo.sses  that  couldn’t  be 
stopjied,”  Mr.  Lamb  sold  the 
Dispatch-Herald  to  the  Meads. 

Although,  in  the  .same  period, 
he  had  made  a  small  fortune  in 
other  enterprises,  the  author 
wrote  “finis”  to  his  interest  in 
n  e  vv  s  p  a  p  e  r  i)ublishing  with 
losses  of  Iietween  $25,000  and 
$50,000  every  month.  Ted  Lamb 
took  his  capital  gain  and  l)egan 
to  i)lay  in  the  bigtime  arena 
of  jiolitics,  backing  Estes  Ke- 
fauver  of  Tennessee. 

One  anecdote  from  the  1956 
Democratic  convention  deals 
with  the  role  played  by  Silli- 
man  Evans  Jr.,  then  a  reporter 
for  the  S^asliville  Tennessean, 
which  his  father  owned.  As  Ted 
Lamb  tells  it,  young  Evans  was 
responsible  for  swinging  the 
convention  to  Kefauver  as  Adlai 
Stevenson’s  lunning-mate,  stop¬ 
ping  the  John  F.  Kennedy  band¬ 
wagon. 

Here’s  How 

This  is  how  Mr.  Lamb  de- 
■scribes  the  feat: 

“Evans  rushed  across  the  con¬ 
vention  hall  and  pinned  Senator 
Gore  against  the  wall.  Angrily 
he  grabbed  Gore’s  coat  lapel  and 
waved  a  fist  in  the  Senator’s 
face.  ‘Listen,  you  s.o.b.,’  he 
roared,  ‘my  father  made  you. 
Unless  you  get  Irehind  Estes 
Kefauver,  I’ll  spend  the  rest  of 
my  days  bi  eaking  you,  and  you 
know  damn  well  I  can  do  it’.” 

It  was  Gore,  Mr.  Lamb  re¬ 
lates,  who  seized  the  Tennessee 
flag  and  waved  it  wildly  to 
win  lecogpiition,  whereupon  he 
shouted,  “Tennes.see  casts  its 
votes  for  Estes  Kefauver!” 

As  far  as  he  knows,  says  the 
author,  this  turning  point  in  the 
convention  never  has  been  re¬ 
ported  as  it  actually  happened. 

Ted  Lamb  proves  himself  to 
be  a  fine  reporter,  too.  There’s 
nothing  weak  about  his  prose. 
When  he  gets  around  to  talking 
about  i)eople  who  didn’t  like  him 
the  word  that  describes  his  nar¬ 
ration  best  is  “lambaste.” 


Louis  T.  Klauder  and  Associates 

CONSULTING  ENGINEERS 

specialists  in  the  design  of 
newspaper  and  similar  type  plants 
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Service  is  the  big  “extra”  you  get  when  you  do 
business  with  Fairchild.  That’s  because  we  put 
a  Fairchild  Customer  Engineer  at  yovir  disposal 
when  you  install  your  Scan-A-Graver*.  He’s  a 
factory-trained  specialist  in  electronics,  engrav¬ 
ing,  photography  and  printing  techniques. 

Your  Fairchild  Representative  can  provide 
advice  about  advertising  and  layout  and  fill 
you  in  on  what’s  going  on  in  the  industry.  It’s  his 
job  to  keep  in  touch,  make  your  Scan-A-Graver 
installation  a  profitable  business  proposition. 

Fairchild  Representatives  carry  the  Fairchild- 


Customer  relationship  to  the  nth  degree.  They 
are  ready  to  help  you  with  ideas  in  photo¬ 
advertising  and  photo-journalism  —  suggest 
improvements  in  photographic  techniques  — 
and  through  regular  service,  keep  your  engrav¬ 
ing  operation  at  peak  efficiency. 

Fairchild  actively  encourages  this  unusually 
close  customer  relationship.  When  you  buy  or 
lease  a  Scan-A-Graver  you  can  count  on  your 
Fairchild  Representative  to  provide  the  kind 
of  service  that  can’t  be  measured  in  dollars 
or  hours. 


GRAPHIC  EQUIPMENT 

A  DIVISION  OF  FAIRCHILD  CAMERA  AND  INSTRUMENT  CORPORATION 
DISTRICT  OFFICES:  EASTCHESTER,  N.Y.  •  LOS  ANGELES  •  ATLANTA  •  CHICAGO  •  IN 
CANADA:  FAIRCHILD  CAMERA  A  INSTRUMENT  OF  CANADA  LTD.  TDRONTO,  ONT. 
OVERSEAS:  FAIRCHILD  CAMERA  EN  INSTRUMENTEN  MU.,  N.V.  AMSTERDAM 


FAIRCHILD  GRAPHIC  EQUIPMENT,  Dept.  SAG-10 
221  Fairchild  Avenue,  Plainview.  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  information  on  Fairchild  electronic  engravers  and 
the  Fairchild  lease-purchase  plan. 

□  I  am  interested  □  I  am  interested  □  I  am  interested  in 

in  leasing  in  purchasing  lease  with  option  to  buy 
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FAIRCHILD 

news 


Next  week’s  Chicago  Home  Furnish-  ' 
ings  Market  will  get  the  full  cover-  I 
age  treatment  by  HOME  FURNISH- 1 
INGS  DAILY  through  Fairchild’s 
Chicago  bureau  staff  plus  a  full 
crew  from  the  New  York  editorial 
department.  The  paper’s  publisher,  ; 
Stephen  S.  Marks,  will  head  the 
New  York  group;  Stanley  Slom,  Ben 
Lipson  and  Louis  Cropp.  Martin 
Rosenblum,  ad  director,  will  also 
head  for  the  shows  over  the  week-  , 
end  with  six  members  of  bis  New  ^ 
York  ad  sales  staff. 


Matthew  McDevitt  has  joined  the 
advertising  sales  staff  of  METAL¬ 
WORKING  NEWS,  covering  the 
New  Jersey  territory  primarily.  For 
the  past  four  years  he  was  adver-  ! 
tising  sales  director  of  the  Daily 
Record,  Long  Branch,  N.J.,  and 
prior  to  that  was  associated  with 
the  Daily  Record  in  Morristown, 
N.J.,  as  national  advertising  man¬ 
ager  and  public  relations  director. 


A  new  Fairchild  correspondent,  j 
Mrs.  Jean  Nance,  has  been  named 
for  Columbus,  Ind.;  she  also  will  ; 
cover  Bartholomew  County  and  | 
Shelbyville.  Leo  Hagiwara  has  joined 
Fairchild  News  Service  in  Elakers- 
field.  Cal.,  and  George  GiU,  of  the 
Louisville  Courier-Journal,  will  now  i 
be  covering  for  Fairchild  in  that  i 
city. 


DAILY  NEWS  RECORD’S  Bernard 
Frank  and  Albert  Mari,  male  wear  ; 
editor  and  modem  production  editor,  | 
respectively,  have  been  assigned  to  I 
work  with  Fairchild’s  Atlanta  bureau 
staff  in  covering  the  American  Ap-  ; 
parel  Manufacturers  convention.  It 
takes  place  June  22-24  at  the  Atlanta 
Merchandise  Mart. 


At  the  recent  annual  meeting  of  ^ 
the  Associated  Business  Publica¬ 
tions  in  Pebble  Beach,  Cal.,  Edgar  ' 
W.  B.  Fairchild,  vice-president  and 
treasurer  of  Fairchild  Publications,  i 
Inc.,  was  elected  secretary  of  ABP,  i 
and  Fairchild’s  Midwest  Director, ' 
Henry  Zwiraer,  was  elected  as  a  | 
director  for  a  one-year  term.  At  the 
election  of  the  Chicago  Headline 
Club  late  last  month.  Jack  Blood,  ' 
of  Fairchild’s  Chicago  bureau,  was 
elected  treasurer. 


FAIRCHILD 
Publications,  Inc. 

7  East  12th  St,,  Now  York,  N.  Y. 
PsMMbvrs  of 

Dan,  Mowi  Record .  Woman't  Wear  Dany,  | 
Homo  Rimishingi  Daily,  Footwear  Nows, 
Sapormartat  Nawi,  Drug  Newt  Waakly, 
Maa't  Wear.  Electronic  Nawi,  Bookt, 
Metalworking  Nawi,  Directoriet. 
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SANDERS 

Willis  Forbes  Retires; 
Sanders  Succeeds  Him 

Sioux  City,  Iowa 

Willis  F.  Forbes  has  retired 
after  more  than  46  years’  serv¬ 
ice  with  the  Sioux  City  Journal. 
He  was  managing  editor  for  16 
years  prior  to  a  year  ago,  when 
he  was  named  executive  editor. 

Mr.  Forbes  spent  his  entire 
new'spaper  career  with  the  Jour¬ 
nal,  beginning  as  reporter  after 
his  graduation  from  Morning- 
side  College,  He  is  the  author 
of  “Sparks,”  a  syndicated  panel 
containing  a  one-sentence  edi¬ 
torial. 

A  stickler  for  correct  word 
usage,  Mr.  Forbes  authored  two 
pamphlets  on  that  subject  and 
for  years  conducted  a  daily  ra¬ 
dio  program.  Adventure  in 
Words. 

Succeeding  Mr.  Forbes  is  Ken¬ 
neth  E.  Sanders,  for  the  last 
four  years  day  news  editor  of 


Let  Us  Help 
Advance 
Your  Career 

The  best  time  to  discuss  your 
future  with  a  professional 
placement  organization  is  well 
before  a  change  is  actually  im¬ 
minent. 

Many  of  our  applicants  ask 
that  we  keep  their  registration 
active  all  the  time.  By  so  do¬ 
ing,  they  are  assured  that  we 
are  ever  on  the  alert  for  that 
better  opportunity  they  are 
seeking — and  they  know  they 
can  always  feel  complete  con¬ 
fidence  that  their  present  Jobs 
will  not  be  jeopardized. 

More  and  more  publishers,  too, 
are  requesting  our  help  in  fill¬ 
ing  their  openings  in  various 
departments.  They  also  appre¬ 
ciate  the  confidential  and  effi¬ 
cient  way  in  which  we  find  the 
right  man  for  each  Job. 

If  you  feel  stymied,  or  think 
there  might  be  a  better  oppor¬ 
tunity  somewhere,  maybe  we 
can  help  you  find  it.  Write  us  a 
letter,  or  send  a  resume,  out¬ 
lining  your  background.  We’ll 
take  it  from  there  and  see  what 
we  can  do. 

Karl  Nations 

CADILLAC  ASSOCIATES.  INC. 

29  E.  Madison  Bld|.,  Chicago  2,  Illinois 
Financial  6-9400 

“Where  More  Executives  Find 
Their  Positions  Than  Anywhere 
Else  in  the  World.’’ 


the  Journal  and  a  member  of 
the  staff  for  15  years. 

Before  joining  the  Journal, 
Mr.  Sanders  was  with  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  17  years. 

*  «  * 

Bailey  Leopard,  editor  of  the 
Limestone  (Ala.)  Democrat  and 
.Alabama  Courier  for  three  years 

—  resigned  to  join  the  Thiokol 
Chemical  Corp.,  Huntsville,  Ala., 
as  editor  of  the  employe  publi¬ 
cation. 

4>  *  * 

Walter  Hawver  —  from  ra¬ 
dio-television  editor  of  the  Al¬ 
bany  (N,  Y.)  Knickerbocker 
News  to  city  editor  of  the  Al¬ 
bany  (N.  Y.)  Times  Union,  re¬ 
placing  Barnett  Fowler  — 
now  editor  of  the  Sunday  Times 
Union. 

*  * 

Joseph  P.  O’Brien,  news 
service  manager  for  Illinois  Bell 
Telephone  Company  —  elected 
president  of  the  Chicago  Head¬ 
line  Club  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi. 

*  ♦  * 

Richard  H.  Ralston,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  weekly  Buckhannon 
Record  —  elected  president  of 
West  Virginia  University  Jour¬ 
nalism  School  Alumni  Associa¬ 
tion. 

*  *  * 

Don  a.  Coviello  —  promoted 
to  chief  photographer  for  the 
Waterbury  (Conn.)  Republican 
and  American.  Paul  Marslano 

—  new  general  assignments  re¬ 
porter  on  the  Republican.  Ruth 
Deichman,  former  Bates  Col¬ 
lege  student  —  now  society  de¬ 
partment  reporter. 

*  «  * 

Alan  Moyer,  former  makeup 
editor  of  the  Cleveland  (O.) 
Plain  Dealer  —  named  executive 
news  editor  for  the  Wichita 
(Kans.)  Eagle  and  Beacon. 


Harry  Lamson,  formerly  with 
Fairchild  (Ida.)  Canuts  County 
Courier — to  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  Hermiston  (Ore.)  Herald. 

*  *  * 

William  I.  Purdy,  Livermore, 
Calif. — named  news  editor,  Ash¬ 
land  (Ore.)  Daily  Tidings. 

*  «  * 

C.  Robert  Bull,  publisher. 
The  Dalles  (Ore.)  Chronicle — 
married  to  Annalee  Peters  Sul¬ 
livan  of  Portland. 

«  *  * 

Patricia  Cannon,  women’s 
page  feature  writer  of  the  Phil¬ 
adelphia  (Pa.)  Bulletin  —  re¬ 
signed  to  marry  and  move  to 
New  Hampshire. 

4t  «  « 

William  J.  Tobin,  managing 
editor  of  the  Anchorage  Daily 
Times  and  a  former  AP  bureau 
chief  at  Helena,  Mont. — elected 
chairman  of  the  Alaska  AP 
Members’  Association. 

*  *  * 

Jake  E.  Lake,  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Livingston  (Mont.) 
Enterprise  since  1946,  has  re¬ 
signed  and  been  replaced  by 
J.  E.  Le  Rossignol  of  the  Bill¬ 
ings  Gazette. 

*  *  * 

Roy  Jarvis — promoted  to  re¬ 
tail  sales  manager :  and  Arthur 
Stephan  —  to  national  sales 
manager,  of  the  Long  Beach 
(Calif.)  Independent,  Press- 
Telegram. 

♦  ♦  * 

Robert  Poe,  a  former  reporter 
for  the  Cleveland  (O.)  Plain 
Dealer  —  to  the  Akron  Area 
Chamber  of  Commerce  as  direc¬ 
tor  of  public  relations. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

John  Caspar,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Chicago  Daily  Calu¬ 
met  —  selected  by  the  Illinois 
Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce 
as  the  outstanding  young  man 
of  the  year  in  Illinois. 


INVESTORS'  FORUM 

by  Harry  C.  France,  Litt.  D. 


For  more  than  25  years,  INVESTORS’ 
FORUM  has  been — and  continues  to  be — THE  MOST  AUTHORI¬ 
TATIVE  AND  HIGHLY  RESPECTED  investment-advice  column 
available  to  newspaper  readers. 

As  colnmnist,  author,  lecturer,  teacher,  and 
inanacer  of  millions  of  investment  dollars.  Dr. 

France  has  estahlished  an  enviable  reputation 
for  his  sound,  practical  advice  in  the  field  of 
finance. 

His  INVESTORS’  FORUM  weekend  column  is  just  right  for  editors 
who  are  CAREFUL  and  PROUD  of  what  they  give  their  readers. 
500  words  for  weekend  use. 

Write,  wire  or  phone  for  samples  and  rates. 

GENERAL  FEATURES  CORP. 

250  Park  A*e..  H.  Y.  17,  N.  Y,  Tel:  YOkon  6-7625 
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Clarence  Burgeson,  Austin 
(Minn.)  Daily  Herald — presi¬ 
dent  of  .Minnesota  AP, 


W.  B.  Burgoyne,  publisher 
of  the  St  Catherines  (Ont.) 
Standard— \iresident  of  Ontario 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 


GMNi 


Eleanor  Waegner,  secretary 
to  Richard  Smith,  executive 
vicepresident  of  the  Copley 
Press  Inc.  —  retired  after  33 
years  with  Copley  organization. 


Newest  marvel  of  the  "Old 
Dominion”  is  a  ITl/p  mile 
network  of  bridges,  trestles 
and  tunnels,  presently  being 
strung  across  the  mouth  of 
Chesapeake  Bay.  The  chain 
will  connect  the  Delmarva 
Peninsula  with  the  Norfolk- 
Hampton  Roads  area,  at  Cape 
Charles.  When  completed, 
this  mammoth  project  will 
permit  ocean  highway  trav¬ 
elers  between  New  York  and 
Florida  to  avoid  the  nearly 
11/2  hour  ferry  trip  which 
has  provided  the  only  cross¬ 
ing  since  1933.  Funding  for 
this  engineering  miracle,  fi¬ 
nanced  by  $200  million  of 
revenue  bonds,  was  made  pos¬ 
sible  through  a  $60  million 
surety  bond  guaranteeing 
faithful  performance  of  the 
work  agreement. 

The  surety  bond  phase  of  the 
property  and  casualty  insur¬ 
ance  business  has  played  a 
vital  role  in  this  country’s 
growth  and  development  un¬ 
der  the  free  enterprise  system. 
For  feature  material  on  this 
subject,  contact  any  one  of 
the  offices  listed  below. 

EASTERN  REGION 
110  William  Streat 
New  York  38.  N.Y. 

Phone:  BEekman  3-7660 
MIDWESTERN  REGION 
175  West  Jackson  Blvd. 

Chicago  4,  III. 

Phone:.  WAbash  2-5584 
PACIFIC  REGION 
315  Montgomery  Street 
San  Francisco  4,  Calif. 

Phone:  EXbrook  2-3185 
SOUTHEASTERN  REGION 
319  Trust  Compan)(.,of  Ga.  Bldg. 

Atlanta  3,_Ga. 

Phone:  JAckson  5-8323 
SOUTHWESTERN  REGION 
916  Colcord  Building 
Oklahoma  City  2,  Okla. 

Phone:  CEntral  5-9397 

INSUBANCE 

INFORMATION 

INSTITUTE 

1 10  William  Street  11  f  1 
New  York  38,  N.  Y. 

A  Public  Infonnation  and  Public  Edu- 
catieu  Aaency,  Supported  by  More  Than 
300  Capiul  Stock  Insurance  Campanias 
Thraugh  Eight  Industry  Associations 


Fred  B.  Leighton,  former 
newspaperman  in  Wisconsin — 
named  vicepresident  for  public 
relations  at  Cornell  College  in 
Iowa. 


James  C.  Webster  —  from 
South  Dakota  manager,  UPI,  to 
news  editor  of  the  Madison 
(S.  D.)  Daily  Leader. 


IT'S  A  SCOOP  on  a  flash  flood  that  newsman  Joe  Hulse  of  Soda  Springs, 
Idaho,  is  phoning  from  Bancroft,  but  it's  a  pump  that  he  needs.  While 
touring  the  flooded  area  he  decided  to  make  an  on-the-spot  call. 

Myrtle  M.  Fogg,  society  edi-  Gerald  Clausen,  managing 
tor  of  the  Portland  (Me.)  Eve-  editor  of  the  San  Clemente 
ning  Express — retired.  She  spent  (Calif.)  Sun-Post  —  named  a 
35  years  in  the  department  and  reporter  for  the  Santa  Ana 
will  continue  work  on  a  part-  (Calif.)  Register.  Roy  A.  Mc- 
time  basis.  Cann  took  over  the  San  Cle- 

*  *  *  mente  managing  editor  post. 

James  B.  O’Kane,  former  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

Lewiston  (Me.)  newsman  —  Charles  Katzman,  veteran 
named  promotional  director  of  editorial  consultant  and  jour- 
Central  Maine  Fair  and  Lewis-  nalism  lecturer — appointed  pub- 
ton-Gorham  Raceways,  Inc.  lie  information  officer  for  the 

*  *  *  Superior  Court  of  Los  Angeles 

J.  Warren  McClure,  pub-  County. 

lisher  of  Burlington  (Vt.)  Free  ♦  ♦  • 

Press  —  elected  to  board  of  Cecil  Wilder,  formerly  re¬ 
trustees  of  Champlain  College  porter,  Salem  (Ore.)  Capital 
in  Burlington.  Journal  —  to  managing  editor, 

*  *  *  McMinnville  (Ore.)  News-Regis- 

JOHN  E.  Cushman,  Nampa,  ter,  succeeding  Archie  Shamb- 

Idaho — to  reporter,  La  Grande  lin,  resigned. 

(Ore.)  Observer.  ♦  ♦  * 

*  ♦  ♦  Jim  Bonnie — to  the  sports 

Jim  Melton — from  news  bu-  department  of  the  Jackson 

reau  and  publications  manager,  (Miss.)  Daily  News.  He  was 
Long  Beach  State  College,  to  the  sports  editor  of  Hinds  J unior 
Long  Beach  (Calif.)  Independ-  College,  Miss.,  campus  news- 
ent-Press  Telegram.  paper. 


Du  Free  Jordan  Jr.,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  suburban  weeklies  at 
Atlanta,  Ga. — honorary  doctor 
of  laws  degree  from  Atlanta 
Law  School. 


Walter  Sattler,  former  ad¬ 
vertising  agency  executive — to 
the  Long  Island  Commercial 
Review,  daily  business  news¬ 
paper,  as  national  advertising 
manager. 


Richard  P.  McElroy,  for¬ 
merly  with  the  general  advertis¬ 
ing  department  of  the  Grand 
Rapids  (Mich.)  Press  —  pro¬ 
moted  to  advertising  managfer 
of  the  Ypsilanti  (Mich.)  Press. 
Reid  L.  Christensen  —  trans¬ 
ferred  from  retail  to  general 
advetrising. 


Bob  Rankin,  photographer 
and  reporter  for  the  Chicago 
Times  and  the  Surv-Times  since 
1934  —  retiring  July  1.  He  re¬ 
cently  had  been  assigned  to  the 
Sun-Times  public  service  bu¬ 
reau. 


Terry  Considine  of  Cleve¬ 
land,  niece  of  Bob  Considine, 
who  has  been  with  Radio  Sta¬ 
tion  WERE  and  John  Carroll 
University,  has  joined  the  staff 
of  the  radio-TV  department  of 
the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 


For  Summer  Reading 


Joseph  L.  Haussler  —  ap¬ 
pointed  controller  of  the  Buffalo 
(N.  Y.)  Evening  News,  succeed¬ 
ing  Edward  A.  Schutt,  retired 
after  33  years. 


.  .  .  This  whimsical,  lO-lastalnraiit  (with  10  illustratioiis)  sarial 
is  a  raal  winnor  oad  (ust  right  for  poblicatieii  duriag  th*  summar 
moaths.  It  Is  a  raeerd-braahing  best-s«llar. 


May  we  send  samples? 


Tom  Gerber,  editor,  Canby 
(Ore.)  Herald  and  former 
United  Press  and  Portland  Ore- 
gonian  staffer — retired. 

editor  sc  publisher  for  June  15, 


Libel  Verdict 

(Continued  from  page  17) 

Mr.  Brubaker  testified  he 
called  Mr.  Williams  on  May  9  to 
discuss  the  ironical  situation  of 
news  stories  a^inst  binjfo  and 
advertisements  for  the  ^me.s. 
He  told  the  court  he  said  the 
editorial  and  advertisinft  depart¬ 
ments  better  jjet  toftether  be¬ 
cause  the  paper  could  be  charged 
with  conspiracy  to  violate  the 
law  for  carrying  the  ads. 

Hawley  Quier,  publisher  of 
the  newspapers,  testified  the 
Eagle  Co.  had  lost  $150, OOU  over 
a  six-year  period  as  a  result  of 
discontinuing  bingo  advertising. 

Mr.  Brubaker  said  the  “Fear¬ 
less  Fred”  label  was  pinned  on 
him  by  Mr.  Peters,  Reading 


Times  city  editor  and  caused 
him  much  distress. 

“I  state  that  I  could  not  walk 
down  the  street,  eat  in  a  public 
restaurant,  go  to  a  public  place, 
without  being  called  Fearless 
Fred,”  the  District  Attorney 
declared.  He  added  that  for  this 
he  thought  he  was  entitled  to 
damages. 

*Be<‘ame  Uepret*»»e<r 

He  said  he  became  upset  to  the 
point  he  could  not  enjoy  himself 
in  public  and  that  he  “withdrew 
myself”  and  “became  depressed.” 

He  told  the  court  he  tried 
keeping  the  stories  and  the 
Peters  column  away  from  his 
wife  and  children,  but  other 
children  said  things  to  his  chil¬ 
dren  and  in  one  case  a  school 
teacher  mentioned  one  of  the 
stories. 


In  addition  to  the  “anguish 
and  anxiety,”  Mr.  Brubaker  said, 
his  private  law  business,  some 
of  which  he  admitted  doing  in 
the  District  Attorney’s  office, 
dropped  off  from  $9,510  in  gross 
receipts  in  1958  to  $6,500  in 
1962, 

Mr.  Brubaker  said  nobody  in 
Berks  County  seemed  to  be  con¬ 
cerned  about  prostitution  until 
the  newspaper  series  appeared. 
He  told  the  court  that  prostitu¬ 
tion  has  gone  on  “since  the  days 
of  Christ”  and  that  he  didn’t 
feel  like  doing  post-midnight 
checking  for  a  “red  light  in  the 
window”  when  he  had  to  be  in 
court  the  next  day  “matching 
wits”  with  other  attorneys. 

He  said  it  always  was  his 
understanding  that  State  Police 
“should  investigate  any  and  all 
crime  conditions  anywhere  in 
Berks  County.” 


MODEL  [g  ELECTRIC 

Produces  leads,  slugs,  rule 
and  base  material  from  1 
point  to  36  points. 


6  ELRODS 


More  than  70%  of  all  the  daily  newspapers  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada  use  the  Elrod  for  their  strip  material 
requirements.  This  leadership  is  understandable  be¬ 
cause  it  is  based  on  the  Elrod’s  well-earned  reputation 
for  simplicity,  dependability,  and  maximum  production 
of  quality  material  at  the  lowest  possible  cost.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  there  are  six  different  models  to  fit  the  particular 
needs  of  different  plants.  See  your  Elrod  representative 
today  if  you  have  a  strip  material  problem. 


MODEL  [g  GAS 


Same  range  of  sizes  as  the 
Model  F  Electric  machine. 
Same  quality  material. 


DEL  ELECTRIC 

Produces  leads,  slugs,  rule 
and  base  material  from  1 
point  to  18  points. 


MODEL 


'SHI 


Elrod  molds  are  Interchangeable  between 
the  different  models 


Same  range  of  sizes  as  the 
Model  E  Electric  machine. 
Same  quality  material. 


MODEL  [k]  electric 

Produces  leads,  slugs,  rule 
and  base  material  from  1 
point  to  18  points.  Idaal  for 
the  smaller  plants. 


[k]  gas 


wide  range  of  material  from  a  single  machine 


Same  range  of  sizes  as  the 
Model  K  Electric  machine. 
Meets  most  requirements 
of  the  composing  room. 


Newspapers’  Aid 
To  Schools  Cited 
In  List  of  Awards 

Atlantic  City,  N,  J. 

The  Education  Writers  Asso¬ 
ciation  has  presented  its  1960 
awards  for  press  coverage  of 
education  in  the  United  States 
last  year. 

Bronze  plaques  —  the  top 
prizes  —  were  awarded  to  Leon¬ 
ard  Buder,  New  York  Times; 
Lavor  K.  Chaffin,  Salt  Luke  City 
(Utah)  Desert  News;  and 
Sheward  Hagerty,  Newsweek 
magazine. 

Mr.  Buder  was  cited  for  “ex¬ 
ceptionally  comprehensive  day- 
by-day  reporting  of  education 
news  in  a  metropolitan  area." 

Mr.  Chaffin  received  a  plaque 
“for  his  outstanding  contribu¬ 
tion  in  the  unique  cooperative 
effort  of  his  newspaper,  educa¬ 
tion  television  station  KUED 
and  the  University  of  Utah  Ex¬ 
tension  Division  to  enlighten 
citizens  about  educational  prob¬ 
lems  and  to  elicit  citizen  views 
on  how  Utah  schools  can  be  im¬ 
proved.” 

Mr.  Hagerty  won  his  award 
for  his  educational  report  of  a 
,  national  survey,  titled  “our  good 
teen-agers.” 

Special  citations  were; 

Mary  Ellen  Wolfe,  Dayton 
(Ohio)  Journal  Herald. 

Eugene  Sochor,  Buffalo 
(N.  Y.)  Courier-Express. 
i  Phil  Meyer,  Miami  (Fla.) 

j  Herald. 

Mary  Grant,  Palo  Alto 
(Calif.)  Times. 

Homer  Clontz,  Knoxville 
(Tenn.)  News-Sentinel. 

Anniston  (Ala.)  Star. 

The  judges  gave  honorable 
mention  to  the  following: 

Associated  Press,  G.  K.  Hod- 
enfield,  for  a  series  on  the  San 
Angelo  (Tex.)  school  system. 

Carlsbad  (N.  M.)  Current- 
Argus. 

Minneapolis  Tribune,  Richard 
Kleeman  and  Herm  Sittard. 
j  Record,  Hackensack,  N.  J, 

I  Saginaw  (Mich.)  News, 

Stuart  D,  Gross. 

Boston  Globe,  Ian  Forman 
and  Ian  Menzies. 

Hartford  Courant,  Mary 
Goodwin. 

Up  the  Ladder 

Hollywood,  Calif. 

Newspaperboys  who  have 
graduate  into  the  newspaper 
business  to  score  outstanding 
successes  include  51  publishers, 
according  to  Sid  Marks,  who 
conducts  the  Newspaperboy  Hall 
of  Fame.  He  also  lists  24  edi¬ 
tors,  38  cartoonists  and  19  col- 


I  Twjrtjivgi g-g-a rwL  umnists  and  news  broadcasters 

"UOlOW  lypO^rQpn  voinpciny  2032  Clyboum  Avenue,  Chicago  14  ]  as  one-time  newspaperboys. 
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OPERATING  COST® 
amo  iNEFFiciewr 


Perched  upon  the  tombstone  napping,  folded  wings  no 
longer  flapping, 

The  raven  ceased  his  gentle  tapping,  cloaked  in 
silence  evermore; 

He  had  warned  me,  oft  had  warned  me,  of  the  woes 
which  came  to  haunt  me. 

But  I  preferred  my  sweet  nepenthe,  preferred  to  dwell 
in  days  of  yore. 

In  deep  repose  I  faced  my  worry,  faced  my  problems 
as  of  yore 

And  paid  too  dearly — nevermore. 


Our  staff  is  well  versed  in  problems  which  face 
newspapers  and  is  well  equipped  to  assist  in 
solving  them.  If  you  are  plagued  by  high  operating 
costs,  unscheduled  press  stops,  stagnant  circu¬ 
lation,  inefficient  distribution  or  planning  for  a 
computer,  we  may  be  able  to  help  you  turn  poten¬ 
tial  threats  into  profitable  opportunities. 

For  over  seventy-five  years,  Arthur  D.  Little,  Inc., 
has  served  industry  through  contract  research, 
engineering  and  management  consulting.  Our 
work  in  the  graphic  arts  and  sciences  extends 
from  equipment  design  and  operations  analyses 
for  newspaper  and  other  publishers  to  product 
development  and  evaluation  for  the  pulp  and 
paper  industry. 

If  you  would  like  to  discuss  a  specific  problem 
with  members  of  our  staff,  or  wish  more  informa¬ 
tion  about  our  services,  write  to: 

Graphic  Arts  and  Sciences 
Arthur  D.  Little,  Inc. 

75  Acorn  Park 

Cambridge  40,  Massachusetts 


Arthur  ill.llittle.Ifnc. 

Contract  Research,  Engineering,  Management  Consulting 


Reporters 
Typing  for 

j  Chicago 

Reporters  usin^  electric  type¬ 
writers  are  producing  very  good 
tape  for  computer  input  at  the 
I  Los  Angeles  Times.  By  the  end 
I  of  the  year  almost  all  of  the 
news  content  of  the  paper  will 
I  be  processed  in  this  manner, 

!  One  of  the  surprising  dis- 
i  coveries  in  the  Times  newsroom, 

!  according  to  James  B.  Grider’s 
j  report  to  the  ANPA/RI  Produc- 
I  tion  Management  Conference  on 
I  computer  typesetting,  has  been 
;  the  facility  with  which  reporters 
:  have  adapted  to  keyboards  that 
,  produce  tape  while  they  type. 

They  use  a  standard  IBM 
Model  B  electric  typewriter 
I  coupled  to  a  Friden  punch.  The 
!  interfacing  for  the  two  units  is 
manufactured  by  Soroban  Engi¬ 
neering  of  Melbourne,  Florida. 

Corrections  *Read’  In 

!  After  writing  his  story,  the 
I  reporter  affixes  the  tape  to  the 
copy  and  this  goes  through 
t  normal  editing  procedures.  Cor¬ 
rections  are  indicated  on  the 
copy  and  then  a  tape  is  punched 
!  for  the  corrections  only.  Six 
j  characters  punched  at  the  type- 
1  writer  locate  the  correction  area 
i  for  the  computer. 

!  The  correction  tape  and  origi- 
!  nal  tape  are  then  joined  together 
!  and  placed  into  the  highspeed 
optical  reader  to  be  read  into 
the  computer.  Variable  length 
typewritten  lines  are  converted 
to  justified  newspaper  lines;  cor¬ 
rections  are  inserted,  and  words 
are  hyphenated  by  logical 
means. 

There  had  been  some  appre¬ 
hension,  Mr.  Grider  said,  that 
reporters  would  have  difficulty 
mastering  the  electric  type¬ 
writers,  although  the  keyboard 
is  normal.  Apparently,  he  said, 
the  transition  from  the  old  type¬ 
writer  has  been  no  more  of  a 
problem  than  that  experienced 
by  a  clerk  or  secretary  who  sud¬ 
denly  must  perform  on  an  elec¬ 
tric  typewriter. 

The  conversion  to  complete 
computer  typesetting  in  the 
newsroom  awaits  delivery  of 
!  more  typewriters,  Mr.  Grider 
said.  At  present,  about  26,000 
j  column-width  lines  of  copy  is 
i  processed  through  computer 
composition.  Eventually,  too, 
classified  copy  will  be  handled 
this  way,  simultaneously  with 
billing. 

j  Conveyor  Devised 

j  A  new  development  is  a  con- 
I  veyor  that  carries  tape  to  the 


Master 

Computer 

linecasting  machines.  As  the 
tape  comes  off  the  punch  unit,  it 
is  associated  with  the  copy  and 
both  are  hooked  onto  a  chain 
belt,  moving  down  the  double 
rows  of  facing  machines.  They 
are  removed  by  the  monitor.  All 
copy  and  tapes  are  color  coded 
so  that  a  monitor  may  spot  edi¬ 
tion  copy  and  time  copy  20  or 
25  feet  down  the  line.  He  will 
wait  for  daily  “takes”  rather 
than  start  a  machine  setting 
future  copy. 

Mr.  Grider  said  Times  execu¬ 
tives  in  charge  of  the  system  be¬ 
lieve  that  normal  attrition  of 
jobs  in  the  composing  room  will 
maintain  pace  with  computer  in¬ 
tegration.  As  typewriters  be¬ 
come  available,  he  said,  produc¬ 
tion  department  personnel  are 
being  transferred  to  other  work 
at  their  normal  rate  of  pay.  Men 
from  the  composing  room  have 
been  shifted  to  the  machine  shop 
and  engraving  department. 

• 

$2,000  Literary 
Award  Established 

An  annual  $2,000  literary 
award  named  in  honor  of  Irita 
Van  Doren,  literary  editor  emer¬ 
itus  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  has  been  established  by 
the  newspaper. 

John  Hay  Whitney,  editor  in 
chief  and  publisher,  announced 
that  the  prize  would  be  pre¬ 
sented  each  May  31,  the  anni¬ 
versary  of  Mrs.  Van  Doren’s 
retirement. 

The  award  jury  will  consist  of 
three  members  of  the  Book 
Review  Staff :  Belle  Rosenbaum, 
John  Hutchens  and  Maurice 
Dolbier. 

Mrs.  Van  Doren  was  editor 
of  the  Book  Review  for  37 
years.  She  is  presently  the  edu¬ 
cational  consultant  to  the  pub¬ 
lishing  firm  of  William  Morrow 
&  Co. 

• 

Nominate  5  Weekly 
Editors  for  Courage 

Carbondale,  Ill. 

Five  weekly  newspaper  edi¬ 
tors  have  been  nominated  for 
the  Elijah  Parish  Lovejoy 
award  for  courage  in  journal¬ 
ism. 

The  nominees  are: 

E.  A.  Donnelly,  PrinvUle 
(Ore.)  Central  Oregonian;  W. 
Penn  Jones,  Midlothian  (Tex.) 
Mirror;  Roy  Lee  Lucas,  Canton 
(N.  C.)  Enterprise;  Rod  Arkell, 
High  Springs  (Fla.)  Alaclata 
County  Free  Press,  and  Lindsey 
Williams,  Rittman  (0.)  Press. 
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Your  top-quality  color  reproduction 
requires  top-quality  inks 

They  go  hand  in  hand  . . .  award  winning  ROP  color  reproduction 
and  Sinclair  &  Carroll  ANPA  APPROVED  Colors. 

It  is  a  sure-fire  combination  .  .  .  relied  on  by  leading  newspapers 
throughout  the  world. 

Every  day,  newspapers  become  more  “color  conscious.”  And  as 
they  do,  they  are  discovering  that  Sinclair  &  Carroll  ROP  Colors 
give  them  that  final  edge  of  brilliance  and  clarity  that  sets  their 
work  apart  from  ordinary  color  reproduction. 

Agencies  that  specify  Sinclair  &  Carroll  ANPA  APPROVED 
Colors  assure  their  clients  of  uniform  high  quality  throughout  the 
entire  media  list. 

In  Sinclair  &  Carroll  ANPA  APPROVED  Colors  are  rigidly 
maintained  the  unifomrity  and  clarity,  that  others  try  to  match. 
Recognized  since  1956  as  the  standard  for  the  industry,  these 
ROP  Colors  will  make  the  important  difference  in  your  quality 
color  reproduction. 


440  W.  Superior  St.,  Chicago 


691  11th  Ave.,  New  York 


SPECIAUSTS  NEEDED 


Press  Urged  to  Cover 
Public  Welfare  News 


Washington 

New  emphasis  on  public  in¬ 
formation  in  the  field  of  public 
welfare  can  be  expected  if  the 
plans  of  Dr.  Ellen  Winston, 
Commissioner  of  the  Welfare 
Administration,  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare  (HEW),  are  developed. 

Despite  the  fact  that  “public 
relations”  in  government  is 
called  “public  information”  — 
as  a  term  more  palatable  to  ad¬ 
ministrators  and  legislators  — 
the  relatively  new  Welfare  Ad¬ 
ministration  is  losing  no  time 
in  orienting  welfare  information 
specialists  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try  in  the  new  “rehabilitation” 
approach  contained  in  the  1962 
amendments  to  the  Social  Se¬ 
curity  Act. 

As  her  first  step  in  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  a  more  closely  inte¬ 
grated  State-Federal  informa¬ 
tion  service  in  public  welfare, 
Dr.  Winston  invited  state  pub¬ 
lic  welfare  departments  to  send 
their  publicity  directors  to  a 
meeting  here  recently. 

Twenty  -  seven  states  re¬ 
sponded  to  the  invitation.  Al¬ 
though  not  all  of  them  have 
public  information  directors  in 
their  welfare  departments,  those 
interested  sent  the  persons  han¬ 
dling  public  contacts  with  the 
news  media. 

One  purpose  of  the  meeting, 
Dr.  Winston  said,  was  to  get 
states  that  do  not  have  public 
information  specialists  now  on 
the  job  in  welfare  to  create  and 


fill  such  jobs  to  meet  the  public 
needs  of  the  expended  welfare 
activities. 

Social  Services  Stressed 

The  gist  of  the  1962  amend¬ 
ments  to  the  Social  Security 
laws,  which  are  basically  the 
public  welfare  laws  of  the  na¬ 
tion  although  Social  Security 
administration  was  divorced 
from  public  welfare  with  the 
recent  creation  of  the  Welfare 
Administration  in  HEW,  is 
greater  emphasis  on  social  serv¬ 
ices  to  prevent  public  depend¬ 
ency.  States  joining  in  this  pro¬ 
gram  can  get  75  percent  of  their 
costs  reimbursed  by  the  federal 
government,  compared  to  about 
50  percent  for  most  other  wel¬ 
fare  activities. 

Many  of  the  public  welfare 
information  directors  are  for¬ 
mer  newspaper  people  who  went 
into  government  PR. 

One  of  the  topics  discussed  at 
the  meeting  was  the  advisability 
of  newspapers  assigning  public 
welfare  writers  to  their  staffs. 
Some  papers  are  doing  this,  it 
was  brought  out.  This  is  under¬ 
standable,  the  conference  was 
told,  since  many  state  and  local 
governments  spend  more  than 
one-fourth  of  their  public  fund 
budgets  on  welfare  activities. 

An  informal  poll  of  the  con¬ 
ferees  showed  that  welfare  in¬ 
formation  people  regard  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  newspapers  as  indiffer¬ 
ent  to  the  “cause”  of  public  wel¬ 
fare.  Yet.  with  the  welfare  bills 


xyz  5y>*i>»cAne 


Listen  Bottomly,  just  stop  telling  me  how  good 
NEA  is  and  start  selling  our  stuff  I” 


( Advertisement) 


increasing  every  year,  some  of 
those  at  the  meeting  noted  that 
the  handling  of  dependent  per¬ 
sons  who  look  to  government  for 
help  is  one  of  the  major  issues 
facing  the  country  today. 

State  Programs 

Existing  public  information 
progn^ams  in  several  states  were 
discussed  and  reviewed  as  a 
guide  for  the  states  that  have 
not  yet  developed  these  services 
for  newspapers,  television  and 
radio. 

Three  discussion  leaders  for 
the  state  program  reviews,  all 
former  newspaper  people,  were 
Mrs.  Bernadette  W.  Hoyle, 
North  Carolina;  John  H.  Baer, 
Pennsylvania;  and  Harold  Gold¬ 
man,  New  Jersey. 

In  another  session,  Edgar 
May,  former  Buffalo  newsman 
who  won  a  Pulitzer  Prize  for  his 
welfare  stories,  reviewed  a  proj¬ 
ect  of  the  New  York  State 
Charities  Aid  Association  for 
bringing  community  leaders  into 
the  homes  of  welfare  recipients 
so  they  can  get  the  impact  of  a 
first-hand  appraisal  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  facing  welfare  administra¬ 
tors.  Mr.  May  is  director  of  the 
project  which  is  financed  by  a 
Field  Foundation  grant. 

Miss  Ruth  Lauder,  informa¬ 
tion  officer  for  the  Welfare  Ad¬ 
ministration,  and  the  informa¬ 
tion  chiefs  of  the  various  bu¬ 
reaus  and  officers  of  the  Ad¬ 
ministration,  also  participated 
in  the  meeting. 

Other  state  welfare  PR  direc¬ 
tors  at  the  meeting,  well  known 
in  their  respective  states  includ¬ 
ed  Herbert  Fowler,  California; 
Donald  L.  Moore,  (Jeorgia;  Mrs. 
Etoile  Hobbs,  Mississippi;  Sam 
Cicuila,  New  York;  William  A. 
McNamara,  Rhode  Island; 
Roger  Kasa,  South  Dakota; 
Miss  Malinda  Jones,  Tennessee; 
and  Jay  J.  Wildt,  West  Vir¬ 
ginia. 

Subdivision  Act 
Adopted  in  Calif. 

Sacramento,  Calif. 

Advertising  of  subdivided 
lands  which  contains  “any  state¬ 
ment,  pictorial  representation  or 
sketch  which  is  false  or  mis¬ 
leading”  is  unlawful  under 
terms  of  a  bill  passed  by  the 
California  legislature  and  sent 
to  Governor  E.  G.  Brown. 

Violators  face  fine,  imprison¬ 
ment  or  both.  Publishers,  print¬ 
ers,  and  radio  and  tv  officials 
shall  not  be  held  liable  for  such 
advertising  unless  media  offi¬ 
cials  have  knowledge  of  the 
falsity  of  such  ads  or  have  an 
interest  in  the  lands  offered. 

Those  offering  land  for  sale 
or  lease  must  first  file  state¬ 
ments  of  condition  and  obtain 
an  authorization  from  the  State 
real  estate  commissioner. 


Hal  Thompson 
Says  Financial 
Writing  Exciting 

Chicago 

Announcing  his  retirement 
after  48  years  of  newspa})ering, 
Hal  Thompson,  Chicago’s  Ameri¬ 
can  financial  columnist,  had 
some  advice  for  “the  younger 
generation  which  sees  nothing 
interesting  in  writing  of  fi- 
nance.” 

He  said  in  a  final  column  he 
had  been  privileged  to  witness 
and  chronicle  important  finan¬ 
cial  and  business  developments 
in  all  parts  of  the  United  States 
and  in  the  canyons  of  the  na¬ 
tion’s  great  financial  districts. 

“We  advise  the  young  of  today 
they  are  definitely  wrong  if  they 
believe  covering  finance  is  unin¬ 
teresting  and  dull,”  he  wrote. 
“We  found  it  exciting  and 
exhilarating.” 

Mr.  Thompson  started  his 
newspaper  career  in  Peoria,  Ill., 
in  1915  as  a  sports  writer  and 
later  sports  editor  of  the  old 
Peoria  Transcript. 

He  went  with  United  Press  in 
1917  and  was  bureau  manager 
in  Milwaukee,  St.  Paul,  Des 
Moines  and  Oklahoma  City.  He 
also  was  city  editor  of  the  old 
Des  Moines  Capital.  He  had  been 
with  the  American  33  years, 
part  of  the  time  as  financial 
editor. 


Skills  of  Top 
Carriers  Told 

La  Jolla,  Calif. 

Five  of  the  18  new  Copley 
Newspaperboy  Scholarship  win¬ 
ners  achieved  similar  awards 
last  year,  a  tabulation  of  results 
from  judging  at  each  Copley 
Newspaper  shows. 

Two  also  received  California 
Newspaperboy  Foundation 
scholarships.  A  runnerup  was  a 
CNF  winner,  the  report  on  the 
distribution  of  $4500  in  $250 
awards  showed. 

All  winners  are  outstanding 
students  and  leaders  in  both 
school  and  community  activities. 
Eight  were  in  the  top  10  percent 
of  their  classes,  five  served  as 
class  presidents,  14  were  on 
sports  teams,  seven  are  Boy 
Scouts  and  11  are  active  in 
church  groups.  Four  are  on 
school  newspaper  staffs. 

The  average  winner  turned 
out  to  be  15%  years  old  with 
39  months  of  newspaperboy 
service.  Terry  Greenlee,  San 
Diego  Tribune,  was  the  only 
second-time  Copley  winner  who 
also  received  a  CNF  award. 
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Hurletron’s  Insetrol  System  is  designed  for  one 
job— precision  insetting  of  preprinted  copy  with  low 
waste  and  a  high  degree  of  accuracy.  Hurletron’s 
Insetrol  is  SIMPLE — simple  in  design,  simple  to 
install,  and  simple  to  operate.  Transistors  and 
other  solid-state  components  reduce  chance  of 
failure,  and  the  entire  system  functions  automati- 
ccdly  in  maintaining  preprinted  copy  to  precise, 
in-register  length.  Hurletron’s  Insetrol  is  FLEX¬ 
IBLE -components  can  be  moved  from  imit  to 
unit  to  allow  variation  in  the  selection  of  preprint 
page  location.  Hurletron’s  Insetrol  is  LOW  IN 
COST — the  initial  capital  investment  is  less  than 
for  other  systems,  and  installation  costs  are  also 
lower. 


HURLETRON  INCORPORATED 

Electric  Eye  Equipment  Division,  Danville,  Illinois 
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WESTERN  ELECTRIC’S  NEW 
ENGINEERING  RESEARCH  CENTER 


The  job  of  Western  Electric’s  new  Engineering  Research 
Center  near  Princeton,  N.  J.,  is  to  invent  or  develop  better 
ways  of  making  communications  products.  A  significant 
step  forward  in  Western  Electric’s  manufacturing  re¬ 
search  and  development  program,  the  Center  is  the  cul¬ 
mination  of  more  than  5  years  of  planning  and  growth. 
Started  with  a  group  of  1 2  assigned  to  study  basic  manu¬ 
facturing  principles,  the  Center  employs  over  300  men 
and  women,  and  by  late  1963  some  340  will  be  working 
in  the  two  new  buildings. 

In  dealing  with  basic  problems  in  manufacturing  tech¬ 


niques,  the  Center  works  closely  with  engineers  from  the 
1 3  major  W.E.  plants  and  with  Bell  Telephone  Labora¬ 
tories,  which  designs  and  develops  Bell  System  commu¬ 
nications  products.  This  integrated  teamwork  makes  it 
possible  for  designs  and  ideas  to  be  translated  into  useful 
manufacturing  applications  quickly  and  efficiently.  In  this 
way.  Western  Electric  engineers  help  the  21  Bell  tele¬ 
phone  companies  to  continue  to  provide  their  subscrib¬ 
ers  with  the  finest,  lowest-cost  communications  services 
in  the  world. 

We  work  best  because  we  work  together. 


New  Trainee  Stereo  Microscope  was  developed  at  the  Engineering  Research  Center  by  Richard  Dyer,  a  Research  Engineer. 


Two  sets  of  eyepieces  and  an  intricate  optical  system  allow  two  people  to  examine  an  object  simultaneously  and  see  an 
identical  view.  The  trainee  microscope  provides  an  efficient,  economical  way  to  instruct  W.E.  plant  personnel  in  the  assembly 


of  transistors  and  other  solid  state  devices.  Richard  Dyer,  left,  tries  out  the  scope  with  Technical  Assistant  Ronald  Carter. 


Director  of  the  Center  Dr.  Glen  R.  Simmons,  in 
describing  the  function  of  Western  Electric’s 
Engineering  Research  Center  says,  “The  Center 
has  three  basic  goals:  increasing  the  engineering 
capability  of  the  Company;  establishing  a  source 
of  fundamental  manufacturing  knowledge; 
smoothing  the  transition  between  product  de¬ 
velopment  and  manufacture.  In  achieving  these 
goals,  we  will  help  the  Bell  System  meet  Amer¬ 
ica’s  ever-growing  communications  needs.” 


Many  Kinds  of  Laboratories  are  housed  in  the  larger  of  the  two  buildings 
at  Western  Electric’s  new  Engineering  Research  Center. .. metallurgical, 
electronic,  chemical,  physical  and  mechanical.  Also  included  are  admin¬ 
istrative  offices  and  an  extensive  technical  library.  The  second  building 
contains  additional  laboratories  and  a  power  plant. 


Latest  Analytical  Techniques  are  employed  at  Western  Electric’s  new 
Engineering  Research  Center.  In  the  Analytical  Laboratory,  Senior  Re¬ 
search  Chemist  Dr.  Lawrence  Morgenthaler  aligns  an  X-ray  diffraction 
camera  in  an  X-ray  beam  to  determine  the  spacing  between  atoms  in  a 
crystalline  material  under  investigation. 


i It 


2-Year  Master’s  Degree  Program  is  given  at  the 
Research  Center  in  cooperation  with  Lehigh  Uni¬ 
versity.  Selected  engineers  from  Western  Electric 
plants  across  the  country  are  enrolled  in  this  pro¬ 
gram  as  a  part  of  their  training  and  development. 
The  picturesque  remodeled  farmhouse  (shown 
above)  is  adjacent  to  the  new  Center  and  houses 
classrooms  and  laboratories  for  the  sixty  Western 
Electric  engineers  in  the  program.  Purchased  with 
a  192-acre  parcel  of  land  five  years  ago,  the  farm¬ 
house  served  as  the  original  home  for  the  Center. 


Western  Electric 


MANUFACTURING  AND  SUPPLY  UNIT  OP  THE  BELL  SYSTEM 
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Contest  Makes  Ape 
A  Real  Busy  Editor 


By  G«»rgje  Wilt 

There’s  little  doubt  that  news¬ 
paper  contests  and  puzzles  draw 
like  crazy.  And  we’ve  heard 
some  pretty  astronomical  figures 
kicked  around  in  stories  report¬ 
ing  the  success  of  various  con¬ 
test  games.  But  when  Laurie 
Cavanaugh,  promotion  manager 
of  the  Minneapolis  Star  and 
Tribune  told  us  that  the  Sunday 
Tribune’s  Prizeword  Puzzle 
pulled  more  than  40,000,000  en¬ 
tries,  we  decided  we’d  heard 
everything. 

“For  almost  nine  years,”  said 
the  bristly-moustached  Mr.  Ca¬ 
vanaugh,  “millions  of  upper 
midwest  brains  have  been  teased, 
tested,  beguiled  and  befuddled 
by  the  deceptively  easy  cross¬ 
word  puzzle.” 

Cavanaugh  has  a  couple  of 
pretty  good  witnesses  to  bear 
out  his  story,  too. 

John  Osenenko,  executive  vice- 
president  of  Bell  Syndicate, 
which  distributes  the  puzzle,  told 
the  Sunday  Tribune,  “There’s 
little  doubt  that  your  use  of  the 
puzzle  is  the  most  successful.” 

Seconding  the  motion  is  Leon¬ 
ard  Ramberg,  former  Minne¬ 
apolis  postmaster,  who  said, 
“The  Minneapolis  Sunday  Trib¬ 
une  Prizeword  Puzzle  Contest, 
as  far  as  records  show,  is  the 
largest  return-mail  project  in 
the  Minneapolis-Upper  Midwest 
trading  area  —  in  the  history  of 
the  Minneapolis  Post  Office.” 

Cleve  R.  Austin,  present  Min¬ 
neapolis  postmaster,  agrees  that 
after  nine  years,  the  Prizeword 
Puzzle  is  still  one  of  the  biggest 
drawing  cards  in  the  region. 

The  puzzle  was  launched  in 
the  Tribune  in  September,  1954. 
Through  this  May  it  has  pulled 
40,005,693  entries,  an  average  of 
over  96,000  a  week. 

Money’s  the  Magnet 

What’s  the  incentive  that  at¬ 
tracts  millions  of  entries  from 
tens  of  thousands  of  fans? 

“Money!”  comes  the  answer 
from  Prizeword  Pete,  imaginary 
ape  editor  in  charge  of  the  fea¬ 
ture.  How  much?  From  $100 
to  thousands.  Pete  offers  $100 
for  a  correct  solution  to  a  puz¬ 
zle.  If  nobody  solves  it  correctly, 
another  $100  is  added  to  the 
next  week’s  prize  and  a  new 
puzzle  is  published. 

Adding  spice  to  the  jungle 
money  cake,  Pete  also  awards 
a  10%  bonus  to  anyone  whose 


winning  entry  is  submitted  on 
the  back  of  a  postcard.  If  two 
or  more  correct  entries  are  re¬ 
ceived  for  any  one  puzzle,  the 
fair-minded  Pete  divides  the 
cash  equally  among  all  winners. 

So  far,  a  total  of  $44,847.36 
has  been  awarded  to  79  lucky 
winners,  an  average  of  $556.42 
each.  The  largest  prize  on  rec¬ 
ord?  A  cool  $2,970. 

“The  job  of  collecting,  sort¬ 
ing  and  checking  tens  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  entries  a  week  is  a 
king-sized  job,”  says  Mr.  Cava¬ 
naugh.  Thanks  to  the  time-sav¬ 
ing  postcard  entries,  comprising 
70%  of  the  total,  the  task  is 
always  completed  on  time. 

Despite  the  magnitude,  the 
Prizeword  Puzzle  costs  the  Sun¬ 
day  Tribune  relatively  little. 
Total  cost,  including  prize 
money,  judging,  publication 
rights,  etc.,  amounts  to  approxi¬ 
mately  $240  per  week.  Over  the 
years  prizeword  fans  have  spent 
much  more.  Since  the  contest 
started  they’ve  spent  more  than 
a  million  dollars  for  stamps  and 
postcards  alone. 

The  contest  gets  plenty  of  fan 
mail,  too.  But  in  nine  years,  only 
four  complaints  have  warranted 
a  re-check  of  the  judging.  Those 
re-checks,  taking  from  two  to 
four  days,  all  confirmed  the 
original  judging. 

*  *  * 

ARBOR  DAY — An  Arbor  Day 
observance,  started  three  years 
ago  by  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune  to 
encourage  beautification,  refor¬ 
estation  and  conservation,  was 
expanded  in  1963  to  cover  the 
entire  state  of  Utah.  The  observ¬ 
ance  served  as  the  kick-off  for 
the  Tribune’s  state-wide  civic 
beautification  program,  in  which 
awards  are  given  for  outstand¬ 
ing  projects  in  Utah.  Many 
communities  joined  with  the 
Tribune  in  community  tree¬ 
planting  projects. 

In  1960,  the  Tribune  began 
the  yearly  tree-planting  pro¬ 
gram,  as  a  means  of  providing 
mature  Blue  Spruce  trees  some 
50  years  from  now,  in  an  area  of 
Salt  Lake  City’s  Mountain  Dell 
Golf  Course.  Each  Arbor  Day, 
the  Tribune  places  a  variety  of 
sizes  of  the  blue  spruces  in  the 
“Christmas  Tree  Grove.”  Five 
10-year-old  trees,  about  25  seven- 
year-old  trees  and  170  one-year- 
old  seedlings  are  planted.  The 
first  mature  tree  will  be 
harvested  from  the  Tribune’s 
Christmas  Tree  Grove  in  the 


HE'S  A  BIG  GIVER! — Prizeword  Pete  is  the  Minneapolis  Sunday  Tribune's 
"ape"  editor  in  charge  of  puzzles.  Despite  his  looks,  Upper  Midwest 
readers  love  him. 


year  2000,  to  serve  as  the  center 
of  Salt  Lake  City’s  Christmas 
decorations.  The  paper  tradition¬ 
ally  provides  a  60-foot  tree  each 
Christmas  season  to  serve  as  the 
centerpiece  for  downtown  holi¬ 
day  decor.  The  annual  site  of 
the  tree  is  in  front  of  the 
Tribune  Building. 

*  *  * 

MARKET  FOLDER— A  new 
market  booklet  on  “Washington, 
Pa.,  Crossroads  of  Western 
Pennsylvania,”  has  been  dis¬ 
tributed  by  the  Washington 
Observer  and  Reporter.  Included, 
along  with  complete  market  in¬ 
formation,  is  data  on  the  paper’s 
merchandising  support  program, 
Washington  &  Jefferson  College, 
and  the  area’s  extensive  “Boys 
Baseball,  Inc.”  program,  with 
headquarters  in  the  newspaper 
building.  National  champion¬ 
ships  of  three  boys  leagues  are 
held  in  Washington,  Pa. 

«  *  * 

WEDDING  PARTY  —  500 
couples  who  have  been  married 
50  years  or  longer  were  honored 
recently  at  the  Pittsburgh  Press' 
fourth  annual  Golden  Wedding 
Party.  The  big  crowd  filled  two 
ballrooms  at  the  Penn-Sheraton 
Hotel. 

*  *  « 

ARTS  SHOW — Students  from 
Dade  County,  Florida,  exhibited 
over  5,000  items  of  woodwork, 
metalwork,  drafting,  architec¬ 
ture,  photography,  printing, 
electronics,  powered  devices,  re¬ 
search  and  models  at  the  12th 
annual  Industrial  Arts  Show, 
co-sponsored  by  public  schools, 
county  Industrial  Arts  Associa¬ 
tion,  and  the  Miami  (Fla.)  Daily 
News.  A  popular  feature  of  the 
show  w’as  an  art  exhibit  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  News.  400  drawings 
which  had  appeared  in  the 
News’  daily  “Fun  for  Kids”  fea¬ 
ture  were  displayed,  and  judged 
by  the  school  system’s  art 
teachers.  The  News  furnished 
certificates  of  merit  and  ribbons 
for  outstanding  students’  work, 
ran  ads  and  gave  wide  editorial 
coverage  to  the  Show.  All  pre¬ 


vious  attendance  records  were 
broken. 

*  «  * 

AWARDS  DINNER  —  High 
school  reporters  and  their  spon¬ 
soring  teachers  were  guests  re¬ 
cently  of  the  South  Bend  (Ind.) 
Tribune  at  the  annual  High 
School  Page  awards  dinner.  The 
dinner  honors  area  high  school 
students  who  write  the  news  of 
their  schools  for  the  Tribune’s 
high  school  page.  Feature  of  the 
dinner  was  the  presentation  of 
engraved  identification  bracelets 
to  seven  outstanding  reporters. 
Special  commendations  were 
awarded  to  six  high  schools 
which  made  outstanding  contri¬ 
butions  to  the  page  during  the 
year.  The  page  appears  each 
Sunday  during  the  school  year, 
carrying  news  of  all  high  schools 
in  the  area. 

• 

South  Bend  Tribune 
Letter  Writers  Feted 

South  Bend,  Ind. 

More  than  700  contributors  to 
its  Voice  of  the  People  colunm 
were  guests  recently  of  the 
South  Bend  Tribune  at  a  dinner. 

The  dinner  gave  Voice  con¬ 
tributors  a  chance  to  ask  ques¬ 
tions  of  public  officials  and  can¬ 
didates  for  public  office. 

PYanklin  D.  Schurz,  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Tribune, 
said  the  volume  of  contributions 
to  the  Voice  column  has  in¬ 
creased  in  the  last  10  years  and 
he  believed  the  dinner  has  had 
much  to  do  with  it. 

• 

Buys  3  Weeklies 

Riverside,  Calif. 

Edward  Mullen,  former  re¬ 
porter  with  the  old  Los  Angeles 
Examiner,  has  purchased  the 
Riverside  News,  Rubidoux  Re¬ 
corder  and  Jurupa  Journal, 
Riverside  County  weekly  news¬ 
papers  with  a  combined  circula¬ 
tion  of  18,000.  The  former 
owner,  Martin  L.  Bridges,  will 
retain  ownership  of  the  Norco 
Journal. 
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American 

Metal 

Market’s 

New 

Plant 


Executive  floor 
reception  area,  with 
circular  coat  closet 
on  left  side. 
Consulting  architect 
for  interiors, 
Velio  Kampman,  N.  Y.  C. 


New  Goss  Universal 
Press  located  on 
the  lower  floor 


This  complete  publishing  plant  was  designed  by  Lockwood  Greene  for  an  existing  six-story  reinforced 
concrete  building,  strategically  located  in  midtown  New  York  at  525  West  42nd  Street. 

The  paper,  published  since  1882,  is  the  only  daily  newspaper  serving  the  metal  industries.  Circulation, 
13,565  A.B.C.,  is  worldwide. 

One  more  fine  example  of  satisfactory  service  rendered  to  the  printing  and  publishing  industry  by 

LOCKWOOD 

GREENE 

ENGINEERS, 

INC. 


NEWY0RK17,N.  Y.,  200  Park  Avenue,  Pan  Am  Building  /  BOSTON  16,  Mass.,  316  Stuart  St.  /  SPARTANBURG,  S.  C.,  Montgomery  Building 


CIRCULATION 


How  Mail  Subscribers 
Are  Won  and  Held 


“Mail  circulation”  was  the 
general  theme  of  a  talk  which 
Mark  C.  Mantz,  circulation  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Des  Moines  (la.) 
Register  and  Tribune,  gave  to 
the  Circulation  Clinic  of  the 
Oklahoma  Press  Association  re¬ 
cently.  Highlights  of  it  follow: 

The  total  mail  circulation  of 
the  Register  and  Tribune,  count¬ 
ing  both  morning  and  evening 
editions,  is  68,800.  This  is 
divided  as  follows: 

54,273  on  Farm  Service  routes 
(known  in  some  areas  as  the 
Weekly  Pay  plan).  This  is  daily 
only.  In  addition,  we  have  91,851 
Sundays  delivered  by  Motor 
Route. 

9,218  Paid-in-Advance  Mail 
subscriptions  on  other  RFD 
routes,  mostly  on  fringes  of  the 
state. 

5,309  Paid-in-Advance  Mail 
subscriptions  in  the  towns  of 
Iowa  and  out  of  state. 

79%  of  mail  circulation  is 
collected  for  on  a  by-the-week 
basis  by  our  Sunday  route 
organization.  We  have: — 

1,157  routes  of  this  kind.  The 
retail  rates  charged  by  carriers 
is  30c  per  week  for  the  daily — 
25c  per  week  for  the  Sunday. 
The  daily  rate  figures  $15.60  per 
year,  our  basic  RFD  rate  in  the 
state.  The  25c  rate  on  the  Sun¬ 
day  is  5c  a  week  higher  than  the 
Sunday  rate  in  the  towns  of  the 
state. 

The  wholesale  rates,  generally 
speaking,  are  21c  per  week  daily 
— 16c  per  week  on  the  Sunday. 
Thus  a  carrier’s  profit  on  a  daily 
and  Sunday  is  18c  per  week. 

How  do  we  get  new  sub- 


AUSTRALIA'S 

Expanding  Wealth 
Offers  Opportunities 

Investigate  the  developments 
that  are  taking  place  —  In¬ 
creased  population,  Industrial 
development,  high  standard 
of  living,  and  the  mounting 
successes  of  over  800  U.  S. 
companies  that  are  operating 
and  have  $500,000,000  Invested 
In  Australia. 
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scribers  on  routes  of  this  type? 

1.  The  main  source  of  getting 
business  is  from  the  route  sales¬ 
men  themselves. 

2.  Our  adult  routemen  do  a 
better  job  on  Sunday  sales  than 
they  do  on  dailies — so  we  aug¬ 
ment  our  program  on  Dailies  by 
direct  mail,  and  other  ideas. 

Double  Card  Best 

3.  One  of  the  best  business 
getters  for  new  dailies  is  a 
“Double  Card”  program.  The 
routemen  distribute  these  cards 
to  Sunday-only  customers,  or 
others  who  do  not  take  our  daily 
papers.  The  offer  on  the  card  is 
for  two  weeks  free,  with  the 
compliments  of  the  route  sales¬ 
man. 

On  the  bottom  of  the  card  is 
an  offer  of  an  additional  two 
free  weeks,  or  a  total  of  four 
free  weeks,  if  he  will  agree  now 
to  continue  8  or  10  weeks  more. 
All  the  prospect  needs  to  do  is 
write  the  word  “Yes”  if  he 
agrees  to  this  offer. 

4.  The  two-week  compliment¬ 
ary  orders  are  considered 
samples.  The  routeman  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  follow  up  on  them  to 
convert  them  to  regular  orders 
by  offering  two  additional  free 
weeks. 

If  the  routeman  fails,  we  keep 
the  name  in  our  prospect  list  for 
solicitation  on  our  direct  mail 
program. 

The  first  time  we  used  this 
plan  we  got  1,100  definite  orders 
and  converted  505  from  compli¬ 
mentary  to  definite  orders — for 
a  total  of  1,605.  Results  since 
have  not  been  that  good,  per¬ 
haps  because  we  over-worked  it, 
or  carriers  have  not  cooperated 
as  well. 

In  the  old  days,  we  had  over 
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100  mail  subscription  solicitors, 
and  because  we  had  about  one  to 
a  county  we  called  them  “County 
Managers.”  But  as  we  estab¬ 
lished  our  Farm  Service  routes, 
we  gradually  reduced  this  group 
until  at  present  there  are  only 
12  full  time  and  7  part  time 
salesmen. 

This  group  works  a  long  way 
from  Des  Moines,  and  where 
there  is  competition  from  other 
newspapers,  most  of  them  sell¬ 
ing  for  a  much  lower  rate  than 
our  $15.60  per  year.  The  com¬ 
mission  rates  paid  are  as 
follows : 

From  60%  to  75%  on  new 
subscriptions  (off  list  90  days) 
Difference  in  rate  is  due  to 
amount  of  coverage  when  they 
started. 

20%  on  straight  renewals. 

10  Week  Plan 

In  addition,  they  handle  some 
of  their  business  on  a  10-week 
collection  plan.  They  collect  $3 
for  10  weeks  and  we  give  them 
$1  of  the  $3.  In  exchange,  they 
take  responsibility  for  these 
subs,  as  we  do  not  put  an  expir¬ 
ation  date  on  the  name  plate 
and  send  no  expiration  notices 
to  the  subscribers.  The  number 
handled  on  this  basis  is  small, 
totaling  about  1,200. 

We  like  this  plan  because  cus¬ 
tomers  are  easier  to  change  to 
Farm  Service  than  those  who 
pay  by  the  year. 

We  augment  our  production  of 
paid-in-advance  mail  by  letters, 
a  special  offer  bargain  card,  and 
sometimes  a  small  brochure. 
This  is  sent  to  former  sub¬ 
scribers  and  to  rural  boxholders 
where  we  do  not  have  a  sub¬ 
scription  salesman. 

On  these  mailings  we  make 
some  very  liberal  offers,  con¬ 
sidering  our  high  regular  rate. 
But  they  go  to  prospects  in  the 
fringe  counties  of  the  state  and 
are  directed  at  brand  new  sub¬ 
scribers  only.  We  make  no  spe¬ 
cial  offers  on  renewals. 

Offer  to  Brides 

One  offer  that  is  in  effect  all 
the  time  is  one  full  month’s 
delivery  of  one  of  our  daily 
papers  to  NEW  BRIDES.  A 
clipping  service  sends  us  items 
of  marriages  throughout  the 
state. 

To  these  brides  we  send  a 
letter  of  congratulations  and  an 
invitation  to  accept  the  offer 
when  they  are  established  in 
their  new  home.  After  the  paper 
is  started,  our  representatives 
are  notified  so  they  can  follow  up 
and  sell  them  on  continuing  after 
the  free  time  has  run  out. 

We  keep  a  high  per  cent  of 
these  new  brides  as  customers. 
In  1962,  we  mailed  the  Bride 
Offer  to  7,402  brides-to-be,  and 
started  service  to  2,005. 


Wisconsin  Readers 
Like  Tlieir  Newspapers 

Madison,  Wis, 

According  to  a  survey  ana¬ 
lyzed  by  Bruce  H.  Westley,  pro¬ 
fessor  of  the  University  of  Wis¬ 
consin  School  of  Journalism,  45 
percent  of  Wisconsin  readers  re¬ 
gard  their  newspapers  as  the 
most  important  source  of  infor¬ 
mation. 

Thirty-one  percent  of  the  oth¬ 
ers  looked  upon  tv  as  the  fore¬ 
most  medium  to  obtain  informa¬ 
tion,  followed  by  radio  with  24 
percent. 

In  the  local  news  area,  62 
percent  of  the  respondents  said 
newspapers  do  the  liest  job. 
However,  42  percent  thought  tv 
ranked  first  for  accuracy  and 
truthfulness  in  presentation  of 
news,  while  37  percent  voted  for 
newspapers  and  21  for  radio. 

Interviews  were  carried  out 
with  1,037  persons  a  year  ago. 
• 

R.  Hoe  Listing 

Due  to  an  error  in  the  1963 
Editor  &  Publisher  Interna¬ 
tional  Year  Book,  R.  Hoe  &  Co., 
910  East  138th  St.,  New  York 
54,  N.  Y.  was  omitted  from  the 
lists  of  the  Directory  of  Equip¬ 
ment,  Supplies  and  Services.  It 
should  have  appeared  under  the 
following  headings:  Adhesives; 
Blankets  &  Creepers;  Cameras 
&  Accessories;  Casting  Boxes; 
Casting  Machines;  Casting  Ma¬ 
chines  (Lead  Slug,  Rule  & 
Base);  Chases;  Color  Accesso¬ 
ries;  Compensators;  Composing 
Room  Equipment  &  Supplies; 
Flying  Pasters;  Folding  Equip¬ 
ment,  Formers;  Scorchers,  Dry¬ 
ers;  Furnaces;  Galleys;  Gauges; 
Ink  Fountains;  Matrix  Presses; 
Metal  Melting  Devices;  Offset 
Camera  Darkroom  Equipment; 
Offset  Chemicals  and  Supplies; 
Offset  Plate  Files;  Paper  Han¬ 
dling  Equipment;  Paper  Reels; 
Pasters;  Presses  (Cylinder,  Off¬ 
set,  Letter-Press,  Rotary  & 
Web) ;  Reels  &  Tension  Routers 
and  Router  Bits;  Stereot3Tpe 
Equipment;  Tension  &  Web 
Controls;  "rurtles. 

• 

Cartoon  Credit 

“The  Legacy  of  John  XXIII” 
cartoon  (E&P  June  8,  page  7) 
was  erroneously  credited  to 
Tamblyn,  of  the  Allentown 
(Pa.)  Call-Chronicle.  It  was 
drawn  by  Bruce  Russell  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Times. 

m 

A  Correction 

Kenneth  E.  Sanders  was  in¬ 
correctly  named  as  managing 
editor  of  the  Sioux  Fails  (S.D.) 
Journal  in  E&P,  June  8,  page 
86.  Mr.  Sanders  was  appointed 
managing  editor  of  the  Sioux 
City  (Iowa)  Journal. 
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A  mighty  good  reason  for  buying  your  web  offset  blankets  from  Reeves-Vulcan.  What’s  behind  Reeves’ 
leadership?  Unmatched  research  and  development  facilities— in  one  of  the  world’s  most  modern 
plants.  A  program  of  shop  and  field  testing  that  has  resulted  in  Durofyne*and  Q-R*  offset  blankets— 
today’s  acknowledged  leaders  in  the  field.  It  has  also  produced  Reeves-Vulcan  Press  blankets— used 
by  more  newspapers  than  any  other  pr^ss  packings.  It  all  adds  up  to  this:  When  you  buy  Reeves 
Durofyne  or  Q-R  blankets  for  web  offset  printing— you  get  the  same  extraordinary  product  standards: 
1.  Uniformity  of  printing  quality  2.  More  blanket  mileage  3.  Easy  washup  4.  Extra  resistance  to  wear 
from  slitter  dust  5.  No  embossing  even  after  hundreds  of  thousands  of  impressions  6.  Less  web 
follow.  Buy  and  try  them  soon.  New!  Reeves  ’’Offset  Blanket  Handbook’’—  free  fact-filled  guide 
to  fine  printing.  Send  for  your  copy  today. 


VULCAN 


Reeves  Brothers,  Inc.,  Vulcen  Division,  Dept.  EP-2,  1071  Avenue  of  the  Americas,  New  York  18,  New  York 

Reeves  Vulcan  Midwest  District,  Office  Warehouse  7336  Box  184,  Skokie,  Illinois 
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The  Weekly  Editor 

MILU0N.CIRCULAT10N  GROUP 


By  Rick  Friedman 

A  milestone  in  the  promotion 
of  suburban  weekly  newspapers 
was  reached  this  week  when  the 
Suburban  Press  Foundation  an¬ 
nounced  that  its  membership 
roster  now  includes  some  130 
newspapers  with  a  combined  cir¬ 
culation  of  approximately  one 
million. 

It  was  the  culmination  of  a 
three-month  drive  by  the  sub¬ 
urban  group  which  saw  it  go 
from  a  membership  of  some  90 
papers  with  900,000  circulation 
at  the  beginning  of  March  to  its 
present  total.  This  came  about 
through  the  national  convention, 
a  heavy  mailing  to  prospective 
members  and  trips  by  SPF  ex¬ 


director;  Robert  Y.  Paddock  of 
Paddock  Publications,  Arlingfton 
Heights,  Ill.,  Foundation  presi¬ 
dent;  W.  E.  Williams,  Star 
Publications,  Chicago  Heights, 
Ill.,  Foundation  vicepresident; 
Charles  M.  Lambert,  Harvey 
Tribune  Publications,  Harvey, 
Ill.,  Foundation  treasurer;  and 
Paul  Averill,  Birmingham 
(Mich.)  Eccentric,  a  SPF  direc¬ 
tor. 

Dinner  in  L.  A. 

Playing  host  in  Los  Angeles 
on  May  20-22  was  Oran  W.  Asa, 
Northeast  Los  Angeles  Publish¬ 
ing  Company,  and  an  SPF  mem¬ 
ber. 


Dallas  with  19  suburban  pub¬ 
lishers  from  the  Dallas-Fort 
Worth  area.  Host  was  an  SPF 
member.  Bill  Bradfield  of  the 
Mesquite  Texas  Mesquiter.  Dis¬ 
cussed  were  purposes  and  goals 
of  the  SPF  and  details  of  the 
Foundation’s  second  annual 
“Suburban  Homemaker  of  the 
Year”  award  progpram  scheduled 
for  next  Fall. 

The  two-state  tour,  which  in¬ 
cluded  visits  to  a  number  of  sub¬ 
urban  weekly  and  daily  newspa¬ 
per  plants,  wound  up  one  of  the 
most  active  three  months  in  the 
Foundation’s  two-year  history. 

They  held  what  many  of  SPF 
publishers  felt  was  their  most 
successful  national  meeting 
March  1-2  in  Chicago.  At  the 
start  of  the  two-day  meeting, 
16  out  of  22  memter  groups 
were  present  along  with  a  num¬ 
ber  of  non-member  publishers. 
By  the  end  of  the  meeting,  the 
SPF  had  a  roster  of  26  mem¬ 
bers  (publishing  over  90  pa- 


Homemaker  Award;  to  attend 
SPF  meetings;  to  use  the  Foun¬ 
dation  emblem  on  his  masthead; 
and  to  be  listed  as  an  SPF  mem¬ 
ber  in  the  Directory  of  Subur¬ 
ban  Newspa/pers  which  the 
Foundation  is  developing.  He 
also  gets  a  copy  of  the  direc¬ 
tory.  For  an  additional  $20  each 
month  he  can  receive  the  month¬ 
ly  Membership  Service  Bulletin 
and  materials  which  go  to  gen¬ 
eral  and  sustaining  members. 

General  membership  ($300  an¬ 
nually)  gives  a  publisher  all  of 
the  above  privileges  plus  voting 
rights,  the  Membership  Service  ^ 
Bulletin,  free  and  special  edi-  | 
torial  feature  material  and  sug¬ 
gestions  specifically  directed  to  j 
suburban  audiences  on  suburban 
living  and  broad  suburban  prob-  i 
lems. 

Sustaining  membership  (five  ' 
cents  per  subscriber  with  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  $750  and  a  maximum 
of  $1,500)  gives  a  publisher  all 
the  benefits  of  both  associate 


ecutives  to  Dallas  and  Los  An¬ 
geles. 

The  two  trips  were  to  en¬ 
courage  the  formation  of  re¬ 
gional  Suburban  Press  Founda¬ 
tion  groups  and  more  such 
jaunts  are  planned  to  other 
parts  of  the  country  in  the  late 
Summer  and  early  Fall. 

Making  the  swings  to  Dallas 
and  Los  Angeles  were  Chester 
K.  Hayes,  Foundation  executive 


Some  20  Los  Angeles  area 
suburban  publishers  attended  a 
dinner  meeting  May  21.  They 
saw  a  slide  presentation  sum¬ 
marizing  developments  of  the 
SPF  to  date  and  participated  in 
a  discussion  which  covered  such 
areas  as  production  costs,  busi¬ 
ness  controls,  distribution  and 
editorial  operation. 

On  May  23,  the  SPF  group 
was  at  a  luncheon  meeting  in 
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pers). 

The  success  of  the  National 
Spring  Conference  prompted 
the  American  Dairy  Associa¬ 
tion’s  Executive  Committee  to 
renew  its  grant  of  $30,000  to 
the  Suburban  Press  Founda¬ 
tion  for  the  purpose  of  conduct¬ 
ing  the  second  annual  “National 
Suburban  Homemaker  of  the 
Year”  award  program  contin- 
g:ent  on  SPF’s  increasing  its 
membership  representation  by 
at  least  25  percent  no  later  than 
June  1,  1963. 

New  Dues  Structure 

The  SPF  membership  drive 
accomplished  this  requirement 
and  it  was  helped  in  part  by  a 
new  dues  structure  passed  at 
the  Spring  Conference.  Member¬ 
ship  was  revised  to  include  three 
types  —  associate,  general  and 
sustaining. 

The  $100  associate  member¬ 
ship  gives  the  publisher  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  avail  himself  of 
all  SPF  advertising  and  promo¬ 
tional  house  ads;  to  participate 
in  the  g^Dup’s  advertising  and 
promotion  projects  such  as  the 
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and  general  membership  plus 
a  complimentary  advertisement 
in  the  Suburban  Press  Direc¬ 
tory,  no  registration  cost  at  all 
conferences  and  meetingfs;  and 
preferred  recognition  on  special 
projects  which  may  be  devel¬ 
oped.  It’s  hoped  that  as  Founda¬ 
tion  resources  increase  the  sus¬ 
taining  membership  fees  will  be 
decreased  without  loss  of  any 
benefits. 

(Anyone  desiring  qualifies-  ^ 
tions  of  membership  can  write 
to  the  Suburban  Press  Founda¬ 
tion,  173  West  Madison  Street, 
Chicago  2,  Ill.) 

Some  of  the  latest  publica¬ 
tions  to  come  into  SPF  are  the 
Sun  Newspapers,  Omaha,  Neb.; 
Associated  Newspapers,  Wayne, 
Mich.;  Voice  Journal,  South  Mil¬ 
waukee,  Wis.;  and  Hollister 
Publications,  Evanston,  Ill. 

Local  Promotion 

While  the  SPF  is  promoting 
suburban  newspapers  on  a  na¬ 
tional  level,  a  number  of  their 
member  publications  are  doing 
it  on  a  local  level. 

One  of  these  is  Paddock  Pub¬ 
lications.  Bob  Paddock,  vice- 
president  of  the  14-paper,  33,- 
000  ABC  circulation  group,  sees 
promotion  as  doing  three  things 
—  increasing  business,  meeting 
the  payroll  “and  providing  a 
better  life  for  the  boss  and  his 
wife.” 

Paddock  Publications  at¬ 
tempts  to  implant  the  name  and 
prestige  of  its  award-winning 
weekly  group  in  the  minds  of  its 
readers  and  advertisers. 

It  rarely  uses  “fancy,  multi¬ 
fold,  expensive  mailing  pieces 
that  usually  keep  printers  work¬ 
ing  around  the  clock,  but  reach 
the  waste  basket  almost  at 
once,”  Mr.  Paddock  says.  "In¬ 
stead,”  he  adds,  “We  prefer  the 
(Continued  on  page  60) 
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HOW  TO  SEE  THE  CHANGING  MIDDLE  SOUTH 


You  can  fish  in  fresh  water  streams  or  the  deep  blue  Gulf.  In  the  Gulf  are  great  oil  deposits— here  explored  for 
Fish  in  all  varieties  are  waiting  to  bite  for  visitors— and  are  California  Co.  by  mobile  drilling  barge.The  Middle  South's 
close  to  wherever  folks  live  in  the  Middle  South.  proved  reserves  of  crude  oil  total  over  5.5  billion  barrels. 


The  Middle  South  is  rich  in  other  minerals  too.  There  is  sulphur . . .  natural  gas . . . 
barite . . .  bauxite ...  salt ...  the  petrochemical  basics.  Annual  mineral  production 
is  worth  more  than  2.3  billion  dollars.  That’s  why  great  names  of  American  industry 
have  found  it 'profitable  to  build  plants  in  the  changing  Middle  South. 


The 

Middle  South 

UTILITIES  SYSTEM 

INVESTOR-OWNBD  COMPANIES 


Arkansas  Power  &  Light  Company,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 
Louisiana  Power  &  Light  Company,  New  Orleans,  La. 
Mississippi  Power  &  Light  Company,  Jackson,  Miss. 
New  Orleans  Public  Service  Inc.,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Free  factual  news  quarterly,  The  Changing  Middle  South— write  The  Middle 
South  Area  Office.  229  International  Trade  MarL  New  Orleans  12,  La. 


Million  Group 
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simple  approach,  something  that 
can  be  developed  with  the  talent 
on  the  staff,  the  type  and  presses 
we  have  and  the  experience  and 
knowledge  of  turning  out  just 
what  we  want  at  the  lowest  pos¬ 
sible  cost,  yet  getting  the  mes¬ 
sage  through.” 

He  lists  editorial  promotion — 
such  as  a  forthright  editorial 
policy  and  special  interpretive 
series  on  a  variety  of  subjects — 
as  having  paid  off  in  “interest, 
circulation,  community  service 
and  prestige.”  The  series  have 
brought  national  recognition  and 
requests  from  all  50  states  and 
Canada. 

Mr.  Paddock  calls  special  sec¬ 
tions  a  “must”  and  the  group 
promotes  these  sections  to  “help 
convince  an  advertiser  we  are 
willing  to  focus  attention  to  his 
particular  business.” 

Paddock  sends  its  staff  into 
high  schools  and  journalism 
classes,  it  runs  suburban  prob¬ 
lems  clinics,  it  promotes  the  ac¬ 
tivities  of  its  staff  members  in 
its  news  pages. 

The  g^up  prepares  a  new 
promotional  ad  each  week  on 
one  of  its  “Fence  Post”  pages 
(letters-to-the-editors).  And  it 
has  gone  all  out  in  sports  pro¬ 
motion  —  the  Paddock  Publica¬ 
tions  Inter-League  Handicap 
golf  tournament;  the  Paddock 
Classic  Traveling  Bowling 
Leagues;  the  Paddock  Mile 
(local  ice  skating) ;  Paddock 
Publications  All-Star  certifi¬ 
cates  in  football,  basketball, 
wrestling,  baseball  and  track; 
and  the  Paddock  Roller  Derby. 

Paddock  also  goes  in  for 
heavy  circulation  promotion  and 
for  promoting  the  classified 
pages.  This  has  paid  off  to  the 
tune  of  12  full-size  classified 
pages  each  week  in  its  14  pa¬ 
pers. 

Sports  Hall  of  Fame 

Hollister  Publications  is  an¬ 


other  suburban  weekly  group 
which  realizes  the  value  of 
sports  promotion.  Three  years 
ago  they  selected  an  all-star 
football  and  basketball  team 
from  their  area;  last  year  they 
began  presenting  these  awards 
at  an  annual  sports  banquet. 

This  year  the  five-weekly 
group  originated  the  North 
Shore  Sports  Hall  of  Fame  to 
honor  outstanding  athletes  in 
the  community  10  years  or  more 
who  have  retired  from  sports 
participation. 

The  first  g^roup  to  go  into  the 
North  Shore  Hall  of  Fame  in¬ 
cluded  four  Olympic  gold  medal 
winners,  several  All-Americans 
and  some  who  had  set  world  rec¬ 
ords.  Among  them  were  Ken¬ 
neth  L.  (Tug)  Wilson,  president 
of  the  U.  S.  Olyunpic  Commit¬ 
tee;  Elmer  Layden,  Notre  Dame 
quarterback  of  “Four  Horse¬ 
men”  fame;  and  Clinton  Frank, 
Yale’s  great  All-American  back. 

Frank,  Layden  and  two  other 
Hall  of  Famers  were  at  the 
second  annual  Hollister  Publi¬ 
cations  Sports  Banquet  in  May, 
along  with  some  200  persons, 
including  relatives  of  four  other 
Hall  of  Fame  selections  and  the 
recipients  of  the  all-star  sports 
certificates. 

The  banquet  was  a  huge  suc¬ 
cess  and  is  a  good  example  of 
how  a  smart  newspaper  opera¬ 
tion  puts  its  individual  stamp 
on  a  community. 

• 

WEEKLY  SALES 

Monroevili£,  Ohio 

A.  L.  Paddock,  publisher  of 
the  Plymouth  Advertiser  and 
Lodi  Advertiser,  has  announced 
the  acquisition  of  the  93-year- 
old  Monroeville  Spectator  from 
Mrs.  J.  LeRoy  Leek.  Her  late 
husband  had  published  the  Mon¬ 
roeville  paper  since  1936. 

*  *  * 

Adrian,  Minn. 

James  A.  Wilson  and  Gene 
Boone  are  the  new  owners  of 
the  Nobles  County  Review  here. 
Mr.  Wilson  will  also  continue  to 
publish  the  Sanborn  Pioneer 


while  Mr.  Boone  runs  the  Re¬ 
view. 

mm* 

Newington,  Conn. 

The  Town  Crier,  an  offset 
weekly  here,  has  been  sold  by 
publisher-owner  Philip  Calder- 
azzi  to  Edgrar  R.  Jones  of  Sche¬ 
nectady,  N.  Y.,  for  an  undis¬ 
closed  sum. 

The  weekly  was  founded  in 
December,  1959,  by  Mr.  Calder- 
azzi  and  Cl.  Roger  Horlbeck.  Mr. 
Calderazzi  had  since  assumed 
full  ownership. 

Mr.  Jones  had  been  in  admin¬ 
istrative  capacities  with  Gen¬ 
eral  Electric  Company  at  Sche¬ 
nectady,  N.  Y.,  since  1948. 


THURSDATA 
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CRASH  CORNER— The 
Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  Kings-Cour- 
ier  is  running  a  series  of  “Crash 
Comer”  pictures,  with  an  insert 
i-equesting  borough  residents  to 
call  the  paper  if  they  live  near 
an  intersection  with  a  high  acci¬ 
dent  rate.  A  story  on  the  inter¬ 
section  accompanies  each  photo. 
*  *  * 

NO  SHOW  —  'The  Leader,  a 
weekly  newspaper  published  at 
Meridian,  Miss,  for  a  number  of 
years,  has  ceased  publication.  It 
had  been  published  by  A.  L. 
Royal  of  Meridian,  owner  and 
operator  of  a  chain  of  theaters 
in  Mississippi. 

*  •  * 

NEW  —  The  Victoria  Ob¬ 
server,  is  a  new  weekly  news¬ 
paper  at  Victoria,  B.  C.,  with 
paid  route  circulation  and  news¬ 
stand  sales.  Harry  H.  Greg^son 
is  editor  and  publisher  and  D. 
H.  Bridges,  ad  manager. 

*  *  * 

DIRECTORY  —  American 
Newspaper  Representatives  has 
released  its  1963  National  Di¬ 
rectory  of  Weekly  Newspapers 
which  contains  information  on 
over  8,000  newspapers. 

«  *  » 


Post.  Bob  Bork  has  been  named 
managing  editor  with  H.  0. 
Sonnesyn  editor  and  Turner 
Lake  news  editor. 

«  *  * 

.MERGED  —  A  combined 
Suburban  Life -Rose  (Minn.) 
Tribune  started  publication  May 
1.  The  new  publication  resulted 
from  the  merger  of  the  two  pa¬ 
pers  by  the  St.  Paul  Suburban 
Newspapers  Inc.  The  Tribune- 
Life  is  three  times  larger  than 
the  former  Tribune. 

*  *  * 

ONE  AND  ONLY  —  Hal 
Straight,  sports  editor  and  later  ^ 
managing  editor  of  the  Van- 
couver  (B.  C.)  Sun  who  entered 
the  weekly  field  in  B.  C.,  owned 
six  weeklies  but  has  now  sold 
the  last  of  them,  the  Campbell 
River  (B.  C.)  Courier,  to  for¬ 
mer  staff  members  Bob  Lealess 
and  Murray  Poskitt.  Hal  will 
concentrate  on  his  largest,  the 
Citizen,  at  North  Vancouver. 

• 

Radio,  Newspapermen 
Find  Togetherness 

Milwaukee 

United  Press  International  be¬ 
lieves  it  may  have  scored  a 
“first”  when  it  brought  together 
newspapermen  and  radio  news¬ 
men  in  a  meeting  of  the  UPI 
Newspaper  Editors  and  Broad¬ 
casters  Association  of  Wiscon¬ 
sin  recently. 

Richard  Leonard,  managing 
editor  of  the  MilwoMkee  Journal, 
and  president  of  the  UPI  group, 
said  the  combined  meeting  was 
arrangred  “because  we  both  have 
problems  that  have  common  so¬ 
lution.” 

William  Garry,  president  of 
the  National  Radio-Television 
News  Directors  Association, 
urged  radio  and  tv  to  do  more 
16-minute  newscasts  and  more 
investigative  reporting. 

To  further  emphasize  “to¬ 
getherness”  of  the  media  in  Wis¬ 
consin,  UPI  organized  a  sports 
writers  group  to  select  all-state 
teams  and  cooperate  on  other 
matters. 


Editors  sit  up  and  take  notice  when  H.  D.  Quigg 
signs  a  dispatch  on  the  United  Press  Inter¬ 
national  newswires. 

They  know  Quigg’s  writing  always  makes  good 
reading. 

His  style?  One  little  word  after  another,  and 
the  right  word  in  the  right  place. 

“By  H.  D.  Quigg”— another  big  by-line  from 


United 


International 


CEASED  —  The  Rose  City 
(Mich.)  News  ceased  publica¬ 
tion  April  20.  Robert  S.  Mar¬ 
shall,  publisher  of  the  News  and 
the  weekly  West  Branch  Oge¬ 
maw  County  Herald,  said  the 
Herald  would  devote  part  of  its 
news  and  advertising  to  the 
Rose  City  area. 

*  4>  * 

FOURTH  PAPER  —  The 
Post  Publishing  Company  of 
suburban  Robbinsdale  has  begun 
a  fourth  suburban  newspaper  in 
the  Minneapolis  area.  Edward 
C.  L’Herault,  president  of  the 
Post  publishing  company,  says 
the  New  Hope-Plymouth  Post 
joins  the  Brooklyn  Center  Press, 
North  Minneapolis  Post  and  the 
North  Hennepin  (Robbinsdale) 


Weed  Accepts  Awards 
For  Housing  Series 

San  Fernando  Valley,  Calif. 

Robert  N.  Weed,  publisher  of 
the  Son  Fernando  Valley  Timet 
TODAY,  received  awards  on 
behalf  of  the  newspaper  from 
Robert  Maxwell,  San  Fernando 
Valley  Fair  Housing  Council, 
and  Louis  Nowell,  Los  Angeles 
City  Councilman. 

The  two  awards  were 
sented  in  recognition  of  a  series 
of  articles  entitled  “Valley 
Housing:  Blueprint  for  Inte¬ 
gration?”  They  were  written  by 
Jack  Langguth,  Valley  Tima 
TODAY  political  writer,  who  i* 
now  with  the  New  York  Time*- 
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‘Cleanability’  the  Key 
To  New  Lab’s  Design 

By  Rirk  Friedman 


The  photo  lab  of  the  Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram-Gaietts. 


Worcester,  Mass. 

The  picture  on  this  page  was 
taken  a  day  or  so  after  the  photo 
lab  of  the  Worcester  Telegram 
and  Gazette  went  into  produc¬ 
tion  Feb.  3  and  it  looks  too  daz¬ 
zling  and  bright  and  clean  to  be 
true. 

When  we  visited  the  lab  a  few 
weeks  ago,  it  was  just  as  daz¬ 
zling  and  bright  and  clean.  A 
tour  by  Photo  Department  Man¬ 
ager  Howard  E.  Smith  show’ed 
us  why. 

A  photographer  for  the  Tele¬ 
gram  and  Gazette  for  16  years 
before  he  recently  took  over  as 
photo  department  manager  —  a 
new  post  on  the  paper  in  a  de¬ 
partmental  reorganization  — 
Mr.  Smith  was  well-qualified  to 
give  us  the  highlights  of  the  new 
lab.  He  had  help^  plan  it  from 
scratch  in  what  had  once  been 
the  north  end  of  a  composing 
room  balcony. 

Mr.  Smith  led  us  through  the 
three  main  areas  of  the  new  lab 
—  the  reception  room,  the  film 
processing  and  print  section, 
and  the  studio. 

Six  Darkrooms 

Six  separate  darkrooms  lined 
one  wall  (they  would  be  located 
to  the  left  and  out  of  the  picture 
on  this  page).  Two  Telegram 
and  Gazette  photographers  were 
assigned  to  each  and  their  names 
were  on  the  door.  “A  morning 
man  and  an  evening  man,”  Mr. 
Smith  explained. 

The  department  had  a  dozen 
men  in  it.  In  addition  to  Mr. 
Smith  and  a  darkroom  man  who 
did  some  shooting,  there  were  10 
full-time  photographers  —  seven 
on  the  morning  Telegram  and 
three  on  the  evening  Gazette. 

Each  of  the  darkrooms  was 
equipped  with  temperature-con¬ 
trol  sinks.  “The  sinks  make 
things  a  lot  more  uniform,”  Mr. 
Smith  said. 

A  seventh  room  was  at  the 
end  of  the  wall.  Plans  were  in 
the  works  to  turn  it  into  a  color 
processing  darkroom  in  the  near 
future,  according  to  Mr.  Smith. 

Print-Processing  Sinks 

We  turned  and  retraced  our 
steps,  walking  along  past  three 
Kreonite  sinks  which  took  up 
the  major  portion  of  the  lab 
(see  cut).  One  Telegram-Ga¬ 
zette  executive  had  referred  to 
these  print-processing  sinks  as 
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a  photographer’s  dream  but  a 
plumber’s  nightmare. 

The  sinks  were  made  of  acid- 
resistant  plastic,  molded  in  one 
piece  and  shaped  into  a  table 
area  for  one  enlarger.  Each  en¬ 
larger  sat  on  one  end  of  the 
sink. 

Each  sink  had  a  safelighted 
viewing  incline  over  a  water  re¬ 
plenished  film  receptacle;  a  de¬ 
veloping  sink  that  accommo¬ 
date  three  16x20  trays  which 
were  kept  at  a  constant  temp¬ 
erature  through  nozzle-fed  tem¬ 
pered  water;  and  a  three-foot 
round  jet-driven  print  washer. 

Cold  water,  hot  water  and 
tempered  water  were  fed  into 
each  sink. 

One  of  the  unique  features  of 
each  sink  was  a  light  which 
could  be  snapped  on  just  by 
hitting  a  switch  with  one’s 
stomach  if  the  hands  were  busy. 
“In  the  former  lab,  we  had  foot- 
switches,”  Mr.  Smith  explained. 
“But  w’e  wanted  to  keep  every¬ 
thing  off  the  floor  so  the  place 
would  be  easier  to  clean.  And 
we  decided  against  putting 
switches  underneath  each  table 
so  our  men  wouldn’t  have  to 
touch  them  with  wet  hands.” 

Each  of  the  sinks  also  had 
built-in  shelves  for  storing  para¬ 
phernalia  needed  in  the  print¬ 
processing  operation. 

Mr.  Smith  moved  up  to  one  of 
the  sinks  and  explained  some  of 
the  features  of  the  jet-driven 
print  washer.  “In  the  old  dark¬ 
room,  we  had  square  trays  for 
agitating  prints.  But  this  sup¬ 
plies  a  circular  agitation  which 
works  much  better,”  he  said. 

We  walked  to  the  wall  near¬ 
est  the  entrances  to  the  lab 
(back  area  in  cut) .  Located  here 
were  the  dryers  and  the  AP 
Wirephoto  receiver  and  trans¬ 
mitter.  Mr.  Smith  mentioned 
that  the  lab  was  also  equipped 
with  police  and  fire  department 
radio  monitors  and  an  intercom 
system  to  the  city  desk  and  day 
city  desk. 

He  again  led  the  way  to  the 
back  of  the  lab,  explaining  as 
we  went  that  even  the  clock 
was  specially  designed  for  the 
lab.  It  was  on  a  metal  arm  and 
was,  as  Mr.  Smith  put  it, 
“brought  down  to  a  level  where 
we  can  see  it.” 

Dust  Prcdilem 

As  we  passed  the  center  of  the 


lab  again,  we  couldn’t  help  but 
comment  on  how  clean  the  place 
was.  Mr.  Smith  said  that  one 
of  the  major  thoughts  in  design¬ 
ing  the  new  lab  was  to  get  away 
from  the  problem  of  dirt  and 
dust. 

He  pointed  out  that  in  recent 
years  the  Telegram-Gazette  has 
been  moving  more  and  more 
from  the  4x5  cameras  to  the 
Nikons  and  Mamiyaflexes.  One 
of  the  staff,  he  said,  stuck  100 
percent  to  the  35mm  camera. 
The  use  of  the  smaller  nega¬ 
tives  increased  the  problem  of 
dust  and  dirt  for  the  Telegram- 
Gazette. 

The  Telegram-Gazette  looked 
for  ways  to  beat  the  dirt  and 
dust  problem;  they  found  a 
number  of  them  which  they 
lumped  under  the  term  “clean- 
ability.” 

Floor  is  Qean 

There  already  was  a  tile  floor 
in  what  had  once  been  a  locker 
washroom  and  they  decided  to 
extend  it  throughout  the  entire 
lab.  Mr.  Smith  pointed  to  a 
drain  in  the  floor  where  the 
washroom  once  had  been.  “Put¬ 
ting  in  a  full  tile  floor  was  ex¬ 
pensive,”  he  said,  “but  it  was 
worth  the  price  in  better  pic¬ 
tures.” 

They  also  desigfned  the  lab  in 
such  a  way  as  to  keep  the  floor 
as  clear  as  possible  of  obstacles 
so  as  to  facilitate  regular  house¬ 
keeping. 

Another  step  in  combatting 
the  dust-dirt  problem  was  the 
installation  of  a  separate  air 
conditioning  unit  best  suited  to 
this  purpose.  One  was  put  in 
which  forced  air  in  and  out 
through  vents  rather  than  just 
sucking  hot  air  out  of  the  room. 

“Besides  helping  to  keep  the 
place  cleaner,  the  air  condition¬ 
ing  is  a  god-send  to  the  staff,” 
Mr.  Smith  said.  “We  have  a  flat 


roof  above  us  and  we’d  bake 
in  here  otherwise.” 

We  passed  through  a  door  at 
the  back  of  the  lab  and  into  a 
closed-off  studio.  It  was  used 
by  the  photo  staff  for  color  and 
advertising  work. 

Leading  the  way,  Mr.  Smith 
went  out  another  door  and  we 
were  in  a  passageway.  One  wall 
was  the  opposite  side  of  the 
photo  lab  (reverse  side  is  on 
right  in  cut).  This  passageway 
permitted  one  to  enter  the  studio 
without  passing  through  the  lab. 
The  two  walls  of  the  passage¬ 
way  also  served  as  a  gallery  for 
blowups  of  some  excellent  staff 
news  shots. 

Triple  the  Size 

At  the  other  end  of  the  pas¬ 
sageway  was  the  reception  room. 
We  had  started  out  here  and 
had  entered  the  lab  on  the  other 
side  of  it. 

Mr.  Smith  said  that  the  new 
lab  was  triple  the  space  of  the 
old  one  of  the  153,000  combined- 
circulation  morning  and  evening 
dailies.  He  then  summed  up 
what  the  lab  meant  to  both  him 
and  his  staff  this  way: 

“It’s  much  easier  on  the  peo¬ 
ple  themselves  —  even  as  far 
as  their  clothing  is  concerned. 
Tliey  can  work  in  here  and  still 
look  presentable  at  all  times. 
The  lab  is  far,  far  superior  to 
what  we  had.” 

• 

GIVES  BLOOD 

A  reader  wrote  the  Indian¬ 
apolis  (Ind.)  riT?i€s  commending 
a  photographer,  Ben  Lawrence, 
for  his  actions  following  an  auto 
accident. 

After  shooting  pictures  at  the 
accident  scene,  Mr.  Lawrence 
visited  the  hospital  to  check  on 
the  condition  of  the  injured  boyi 
one  of  the  victims,  and  volun¬ 
teered  to  give  six  pints  of  blood. 
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Appleby  Family 
Buys  Interest 
In  Escondido 

Escondido,  Calif. 

The  D.iily  Report  Company 
has  purchased  the  35  percent  in¬ 
terest  of  H.  R.  (Burt)  McClin- 
tock  in  the  Escondido  Times- 
Advocatr. 

The  company  publishes  the 
daily  Ontario-Upland  Report 
and  holds  a  75  percent  interest 
in  the  semiweekly  Victorville 
(Calif.)  Victor  Press. 

The  transaction,  effective  July 
1,  was  handled  by  Vernon  V. 
Paine,  broker,  of  Upland,  Calif. 

Appleby  Joins  Staff 

Andrew  B.  Appleby,  business 
manager  of  the  Report,  will  join 
the  T-A  as  business  manager. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  family 
which  has  published  the  Report 
since  its  1930  purchase  by  his 
late  father,  Frank  B.  Appleby. 

Fred  W.  Speers,  T-A  majority 
owner,  will  become  publisher 
and  will  continue  as  editor.  He 
and  Mr.  McClintock,  who  is  re¬ 
tiring,  purchased  the  paper  in 
1947.  T-A  circulation  has  gone 
from  1,700  to  nearly  11,000  un¬ 
der  their  direction.  The  staff  of 
seven  grew  to  60  persons. 

Mrs.  Jerene  Appleby  Hamish 
has  headed  the  Report  since  Mr. 
Appleby  died  in  1936.  A  second 
son,  Carlton  B.  Appleby,  re¬ 
mains  with  the  Report  as  gen¬ 
eral  manager. 

• 

Turnbull  Family 
Buys  Iowa  Weeklies 

Marengo,  Iowa 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  V.  Ellis  have 
sold  their  two  weekly  news¬ 
papers,  the  Pioneer-Republican 
in  Marengo,  and  the  Blairstown 
Press  in  Blairstown,  to  Leland 
M.  and  James  D.  Turnbull. 

The  Ellises  have  been  associ¬ 
ated  with  the  Iowa  newspapers 
for  33  years. 

Leland  M.  Turnbull,  president 
of  the  newly  formed  Marengo 
Publishing  Corp.,  announced 
that  his  son,  James  D.  Turnbull, 
would  be  general  manager  of 
the  newspapers.  James  A. 
Mayer,  news  editor  of  the  Pio¬ 
neer-Republican  for  8%  years, 
was  named  editor.  For  the  past 
year,  James  D.  Turnbull  has 
been  advertising  manager  of  the 
Marengo  paper. 

L.  M.  Turnbull  was  formerly 
Msociated  with  the  Davenport 
(Iowa)  Daily  Times  and  Mom- 
Derrwcrat,  first  as  adver¬ 
tising  manager  and  later  as 
publisher,  and  has  owned  a  daily 
newspaper  in  Fairbury,  Neb., 
and  weeklies  in  Swanton,  Ohio 
and  Sigourney,  Iowa. 
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What  Do  These 
Stock-Market  Terms  Mean? 


Arbitrage.  Arbitrage  is 
a  technique  used  to  take 
advantage  of  a  temporary 
price  difference  in  a  par¬ 
ticular  security  l)etween 
a  U.  S.  exchange  and  a 
foreign  stock  exchange, 
Ixjtween  old  and  new  se¬ 
curities  of  the  same  company,  and  Ix-tween 
convertible  securities  and  the  securities 
into  which  they  are  convertible.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  an  arbitrageur  may  buy  a  stock  in 
New  York  at  $20  a  share  and  almost  simul¬ 
taneously  sell  it  in  London  at  $21  a  share, 
making  a  profit  of  $1  a  share,  less  expenses, 
by  taking  advantage  of  the  different  prices 
that  sometimes  occur  in  the  two  areas.  Ar¬ 
bitrage  requires  detailed  up-to-the-minute 
knowledge  of  market  conditions  and  in¬ 
volves  considerable  risk.  It  can  be  profitable, 
bet  it  is  not  for  amateurs. 

Book  Value.  The  Ixjok  value  of  a  com¬ 
mon  stock  is  the  company’s  total  tangible 
assets  less  its  liabilities  and  its  preferred 
stock  divided  by  the  numlxT  of  shares  of 
common  stock  outstanding  to  put  the  figure 
on  a  iH-r-share  basis.  Note  that  “tangible 
assets’’  dties  not  include  such  items  as 
brands,  patents,  and  good  will,  to  which 
some  companies  assign  large  values  on  their 
lKH)ks  and  others  assign  a  nominal  $1  or 
nothing  at  all.  Book  value  is  not  the  same 
as  market  value  and  generally  has  little  or 
no  relation  to  it. 

Bull  and  Bear.  In  Wall  Street  usage,  a 
bull  is  .someone  who  thinks  the  market  is 
going  to  go  up,  and  a  bull  market  is  an  ad¬ 
vancing  market.  Contrarily,  a  lx;ar  is  some¬ 
one  who  thinks  the  market  is  going  to  go 
down,  and  of  course  a  lx;ar  market  is  a 
declining  market. 

“Locked  in.”  An  investor  is  said  to  be 
“locked  in’’  when  he  cannot  sell  stocks  in 
which  he  has  a  substantial  profit  without 
paying  capital-gains  tax  on  it.  Thus  he  has 
an  unrealized  or  “paper”  profit  which  he  is 
reluctant  to  take  because  the  tax  may  con¬ 
sume  a  good  part  of  it. 

Penny  Stocks.  The  term  penny  stocks  is 
applied  to  low-priced  issues  ( usually  under 
two  dollars)  of  a  highly  speculative  nature, 
such  as  cheap  oil  or  mining  stocks.  At 
Merrill  Lynch,  we  will  not  accept  orders 
to  buy  such  stocks. 

Proxy.  One  of  the  privileges  of  owner¬ 
ship  of  common  stock  is  that  of  voting  for 
directors  and  on  certain  matters  of  company 
policy  or  practice.  A  stockholder  who  can¬ 
not  he  present  at  his  company’s  annual 
meeting  to  ca.st  his  own  vote  can  give  writ¬ 
ten  authority  lo  someone  else,  including 


his  broker,  to  represent  him  and  to  vote  his 
shares  in  accordance  with  his  instructions. 
That  written  authority  is  called  a  proxy. 

Registered  Representative.  The  term  reg¬ 
istered  representative  generally  refers  to  a 
securities  salesman  employed  by  a  broker¬ 
age  firm  who  has  passed  certain  tests  and 
met  certain  standards  required  by  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange  and  the  National  As¬ 
sociation  of  Securities  Dealers.  A  registered 
representative  is  sometimes  called  an  ac¬ 
count  executive  (at  Merrill  Lynch,  for  ex¬ 
ample)  or  a  customer’s  man,  and  many  an 
investor  refers  to  the  registered  represen¬ 
tative  with  whom  he  dot's  business  as  a 
stockbroker  or  “my  broker,”  although  the 
registeretl  representative  may  actually  lx; 
an  employee  of  a  brokerage  firm. 

Settlement  Day.  Settlement  day  is  the 
day  by  which  a  buyer  of  securities  must 
pay  for  .securities  he  has  purcha.sed  and  a 
.seller  must  deliver  certificates  for  securities 
he  has  sold.  In  regular  trading,  settlement 
day  is  the  fourth  business  day  after  execu¬ 
tion. 

Stock  Split.  A  stock  split  is  a  division  of 
the  outstanding  shares  of  a  company  into  a 
larger  number  of  shares  with  the  same  total 
value.  Thus  if  a  company  h.ad  1,(X)0,000 
shares  of  stock  out.standing  and  the  direc¬ 
tors  and  stockholders  voted  a  2-for-l  split, 
there  woidd  then  be  2,000,000  shares  of  the 
stock.  Each  stockholder  would  automati¬ 
cally  become  the  owner  of  twice  as  many 
shares  worth  half  as  much  per  share,  so 
that  his  proportionate  ownership  of  the 
company  would  remain  the  same  as  before 
the  split.  The  lowering  of  the  per-share 
price  of  a  stock  sometimes  has  the  effect  of 
broadening  the  company’s  ownership,  since 
some  smaller  investors  are  thus  lx;ttcr  able 
to  buy  the  company’s  stock  in  round  lots. 

Street  Name.  When  an  owner  of  securi¬ 
ties  leaves  his  securities  in  his  broker’s  name 
and  custody  instead  of  his  own,  tho.se  .secu¬ 
rities  are  said  to  be  in  street  name.  Securi¬ 
ties  bought  on  margin  are  usually  left  in 
street  name,  and  some  investors  leave  all 
their  securities  in  street  name  as  a  matter 
of  choice  and  convenience. 

“When  Issued.”  “When  issued”  is  a  term 
used  to  describe  a  new  issue  of  securities 
that  has  been  authorized  but  not  actually 
issued  to  purchasers  and  that  are  being 
bought  and  sold  in  the  market  on  a  condi¬ 
tional  basis,  with  all  tran.sactions  settled 
only  when,  as,  and  if  the  securities  are  fi¬ 
nally  issued.  In  newspaper  stock  tables, 
such  an  issue  is  labeled  wi  to  distinguish 
it  from  any  securities  of  the  same  company 
which  have  been  previously  issued  and  are 
being  traded  on  a  regular  basis. 
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ELECTION  OF  POPE 


Vatican  City 
The  conclave  of  Cardinals — 
the  world’s  most  gfuarded  and 
secret  election — will  be  covered 
by  an  estimated  600  newsmen. 
And  they  will  be  utterly  depend¬ 
ent  for  the  result  on  a  plume  of 
smoke  possibly  back-stopped  by 
an  electric  sigpial. 

This  election  for  the  262nd 
successor  to  the  throne  of  Peter 
promises  to  be  one  of  the  most 
important  in  the  history  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church. 


Cartoon  by  McNally,  Canada  Wide 
Feature  Service. 

The  Church  already  seemed 
to  be  at  a  crossroads  of  policy 
under  the  late  Pope  John  XXIII 
in  adjusting  to  the  space  age  and 
a  world  which,  at  least  for  the 
foreseeable  future,  will  be  partly 
controlled  by  atheistic  commim- 
ism. 

The  Vatican’s  immediate 
future  course  will  depend  largrely 
on  who  emerges  from  the  Car¬ 
dinals’  meeting  in  the  sealed-oif 
Sistine  Chapel  June  19. 

Despite  all  the  predictions  of 
the  “Vaticanologists,”  this  is  one 
election  that  is  “wide  open.” 
Only  the  some  75  to  80  Cardinals 
voting — and  they  alone — decide 
who  among  their  number  will 
best  serve  the  cause  of  the 
Church  at  this  moment  of  its 
history. 

Confusion  in  1958 

At  least,  the  Vatican  this  time 
may  bow  to  modernity  in 
insuring  that  the  world  won’t 
be  misled  again — as  it  was  twice 
during  the  1958  conclave — when 
it  was  thought  a  Pope  had  been 
elected  at  a  time  when  one  had 
not  yet  been  chosen. 

It  was  Oct.  26,  1958  when  the 
Catholic  Church’s  traditional 
“smoke  signal”  system  of  signal¬ 
ling  the  election  of  a  new  Pope 
twice  broke  down  in  utter  con¬ 
fusion. 

The  Cardinals  themselves  pro- 


Vatican 
Smoke 

duce  the  smoke  by  burning  their 
ballots  in  a  small  stove  in  the 
Sistine  Chapel.  They  add  dry 
straw  to  produce  a  white  smoke 
to  proclaim  the  election  of  a  new 
Pope  and  wet  straw  to  produce 
black  smoke  to  show  that  the 
latest  ballot  was  inconclusive. 

A  two-thirds  majority  is 
required  to  elect,  and  the  Cardi¬ 
nals  are  locked  in  until  they 
agree  on  a  new  Pope.  One  elec¬ 
tion  centuries  ago  ran  several 
years. 

But  the  smoke  system  failed  in 
1958. 

At  11:52  a.m.  on  Oct.  26  wisps 
of  what  seemed  to  be  white 
smoke  emerged  from  the  special 
chimney  erected  atop  the  Sistine 
Chapel. 

“White  smoke,”  the  Vatican 
radio  joyously  announced.  “We 
have  a  Pope.” 

Color  Changes 

News  agencies,  whose  re¬ 
porters  perched  on  roof  tops, 
also  saw  white  smoke,  flashed 
the  news  to  the  comers  of  the 
world  within  seconds. 

The  smoke  kept  gushing  out 
but  began  to  get  darker. 

Four  minutes  after  annoimc- 
ing  white  smoke,  Vatican  radio 
began  to  have  doubts. 

“We  are  sorry  we  cannot  now 
say  with  certainty,”  the  an¬ 
nouncer  said.  “It  appeared  white 
at  a  time.  Now  it  has  turned 
gray.  It  appears  now  to  be  get¬ 
ting  darker.” 

It  was  indeed  getting  darker 
and  at  11:59  a.m. — seven  min¬ 
utes  after  the  first  wisp  ap¬ 
peared — the  Vatican  radio  pro¬ 
nounced  the  smoke  definitely 
black.  No  Pope. 

But  the  confusion  was  worse 
that  same  evening  at  6  p.m. 
when  another  cloud  of  smoke 
belched  from  the  chimney. 

The  Vatican  radio,  whose  an¬ 
nouncer  was  keeping  a  “smoke 
watch”  with  hundreds  of  other 
reporters,  announced: 

“There  is  no  doubt;  a  Pope 
has  been  elected  .  .  .  within  a 
few  moments,  we  will  have  the 
name  of  the  new  Pope  .  .  .” 

But  five  minutes  later  the 
smoke  was  turning  black  and 
the  joy  was  fast  disappearing 
from  the  Vatican  announcer’s 
voice. 

“Dear  listeners,”  he  said.  “We 
have  been  advised  of  the  dark¬ 
ening  of  the  smoke.  We  do  not 


Flash  from 
In  a  Wisp  of 

By  Daniel  F.  Gilmore 
United  Press  International 


believe  it  ...  it  is  not  possible 
to  erase  the  enormous  impact 
which  the  white  smoke  had  on 
us  and  on  the  300,000  persons 
assembled  in  the  Square.  It  may 
have  been  the  result  of  some 
other  cause.” 

The  smoke  was  now  dirty  gray 
and  getting  darker  by  the 
minute. 

“We  are  following  these 
changes  with  the  same  great 
interest,”  the  broadcaster  said. 
“The  great  secrecy  of  the  con¬ 
clave  prevents  us  from  having 
telephone  contact  with  the  in¬ 
terior  ...  all  lines  have  been  cut 
off.” 

“I  repeat  that  the  white  billow 
of  smoke  at  the  outset  was  so 
great  .  .  .  for  a  few  minutes  it 
even  obscured  the  roof  of  the 
Sistine  Chapel  .  .  .” 

But  gone  was  the  conviction 
of  a  few  minutes  before  when 
the  announcer  had  said: 

“The  splendid  billowing  of 
smoke  continues  .  .  .  the  spirals 
are  bigger  than  in  the  past  con¬ 
clave.  Lighted  by  searchlights, 
the  chimney  belches  puff  after 
puff  of  white,  white  smoke. 

“Now,  finally  the  historic  date 
—1800  hours  of  Oct.  26,  1958.” 

In  fact,  a  candidate  was  not 
elected  until  two  days  later  on 
Oct.  28  when  a  stocky  man 
named  Angelo  Giuseppe  ^ncalli 
became  Pope.  He  reigned  as 
Pope  John  XXIII  until  his  death 
June  3. 

Cliemicals  to  Be  Added 

This  time,  the  Vatican  is  try¬ 
ing  to  make  sure  that  the  “Case 
of  the  Treacherous  Smoke  Sig¬ 
nals”  is  not  repeated. 

Special  chemicals  will  be  used 
to  make  sure  that  the  smoke  is 
whiter  than  white  when  it  is 
supposed  to  be  white  and  blacker 
than  soot  when  it  is  supposed 
to  be  black. 

In  addition,  the  Vatican  is 
considering  the  installation  of  a 
sort  of  “hot  line”  from  the  con¬ 
clave  area  to  Vatican  radio.  If 
this  is  done,  it  would  work  this 
way: 

On  the  Sistine  Chapel  end 
would  be  attached  two  buttons — 
one  to  be  pressed  in  case  a  Pope 
has  been  elected  and  the  other 
to  signify  that  the  ballot  just 
completed  failed  to  elect. 

Vatican  radio  would  then  an¬ 
nounce  whether  a  Pope  has  or 
has  not  been  elected. 

The  obstacle  to  this  use  of 
electronic  signals  is  an  old  pro¬ 
hibition  against  any  form  of 
contact  —  whether  telephonic, 
telegraphic  or  otherwise — ^be¬ 
tween  the  conclave  and  the  out¬ 
side  world. 

However,  this  prohibition 
would  not  be  violated  if  the  two 
buttons  were  stationed  in  an 
antechamber  to  the  Sistine 
Chapel.  Once  the  outcome  of  the 


balloting  were  known,  the  Car¬ 
dinals  could  then  send  word  to 
an  authorized  attendant  to  sig¬ 
nal  Vatican  radio. 

Critical  Moment  in  Latin 

Correspondents  will  most 
probably  wait  for  the  Vatican 
radio  seal  of  approval  before 
committing  themselves  on  what 
color  the  smoke  is — regardless 
of  the  promise  of  chemical 
assistance. 

But  the  most  critical  moment 
is  still  to  come,  and  it’s  in  Latin 
from  here  on  out. 

Who  was  elected? 

That  becomes  known  only 
when  the  senior  Cardinal  deacon 
appears  at  the  central  balcony 
of  St.  Peter’s  Basilica  and  an¬ 
nounces  in  the  traditional  form¬ 
ula: 

“Annuntio  vobis  gaudium 
magnum;  habemus  Papam  . . .” 

(I  announce  to  you  tidings  of 
great  joy.  We  have  a  Pope.) 

Then  he  reveals  the  name  of 
the  Cardinal  selected  and  the 
name  he  will  be  known  as. 

The  Vatican  is  opening  up  a 
special  press  office,  originally 
erected  just  off  St.  Peter’s 
Square  for  the  Ecumenical 
Council,  to  accommodate  re¬ 
porters  who  will  cover  the 
conclave. 

The  Italian  telephone  com¬ 
pany — the  office  is  just  across 
the  “border”  from  Vatican  State 
and  is  under  Italian  jurisdiction 
— had  removed  the  100-odd  tele¬ 
phones  from  the  council  press 
office  for  the  summer  and  is  now 
hastily  putting  them  back  for 
the  conclave. 

• 

Lawyer  Replaces 
Newsman  White  in 
State  Department 

Washington 

The  official  “news  voice”  of 
the  State  Department  for  many 
years,  Lincoln  White,  is  giving 
up  the  noon-hour  sessions  with 
the  press  to  go  far  away  to 
work  in  the  foreign  service.  He 
will  be  consul  greneral  at  Mel¬ 
bourne,  Australia. 

Robert  J.  Manning,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State,  congratu¬ 
lated  “Line”  on  having  finally 
“shaken  off  the  hounds  of  Guten¬ 
berg  snapping  at  his  heels.” 

Mr.  White,  a  newsman  from 
Chattanooga,  went  into  govern¬ 
ment  service  in  1933.  He  has 
served  in  the  State  Department 
since  1939  and  has  been  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Office  of  News  since 
1957. 

Taking  Mr.  White’s  place  will 
be  Richard  I.  Phillips,  a  career 
foreign  officer  and  former  law¬ 
yer.  He  will  be  special  assistant 
to  Mr.  Manning. 
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Wartime  Censorship 
Pattern  Outlined 


Washington, 

A  new  and  updated  wartime 
Voluntary  Censorship  Code  is 
expected  to  be  made  available 
to  the  press  by  midsummer. 

The  decision  to  place  the  Code 
in  the  hands  of  the  media  was 
a  difficult  one  to  make,  Edward 
A.  McDermott,  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Emergency  Planning, 
lold  a  closed  session  of  the 
House  Foreign  Operations  and 
Government  Information  Sub¬ 
committee. 

It  was  required,  he  said,  by 
the  fact  that  “it  would  probably 
be  impossible,  following  a  nu¬ 
clear  attack,  to  distribute  the 
Code  and  bring  about  effective 
understanding  of  its  use.” 

In  a  statement  made  public 
by  committee  chairman  John 
Moss  (D.-Calif.)  Mr.  McDer¬ 
mott  said  a  meeting  had  been 
held  on  May  9  with  representa¬ 
tives  of  key  media  organizations 
to  review  the  current  draft  of 
the  Code.  A  second  meeting  is 
scheduled  for  June  18  when  the 
group  will  furnish  recommenda¬ 
tions  on  the  content  of  the  Code. 
Revisions  according  to  the  rec¬ 


ommendations  are  expected  to 
be  made  and  the  revised  Code 
ready  by  mid-summer. 

Mr.  McDermott  told  the  Com¬ 
mittee  that  Byron  Price,  World 
War  II  Director  of  Censorship, 
had  agreed  to  be  the  initial  Di¬ 
rector  of  the  Office  of  Censor¬ 
ship  and  that  the  key  personnel 
to  staff  the  Office  have  been  ap¬ 
pointed  and  are  familiar  with 
their  duties.  Among  those  ap¬ 
pointed  are  William  P.  Steven, 
editor,  Houston  Chronicle;  Jack 
Lockhart,  assistant  executive 
editor,  Scripps-Howard  News¬ 
papers;  and  Theodore  Koop, 
vice  president,  Columbia  Broad¬ 
casting  System. 

The  OEP  also  has  recruited 
Executive  Reservists  from  the 
various  media  who  have  agreed 
to  serve  with  the  Censorship 
agency  and  this  group  is  being 
expanded  by  adding  “selected 
individuals  from  the  public  me¬ 
dia  field.” 

In  addition,  the  agency  would 
also  have  the  advice  and  assist¬ 
ance  of  James  C.  Hagerty,  vice- 
president  of  American  Broad¬ 
casting  Co.,  who,  during  the 


Cuban  crisis  of  October  1962, 
agreed  to  serve  as  a  consultant. 

“We  believe  the  degree  of 
readiness  in  the  field  of  censor¬ 
ship  is  about  as  far  advanced 
as  any  such  stand-by  arrange¬ 
ment  can  be,”  Mr.  McDermott 
told  the  Committee. 

Simply  Guidelines 

He  pointed  out  that  “under 
the  rules  of  censorship  any  news 
that  comes  to  the  media  through 
properly  authorized  sources  may 
be  published  without  question 
or  prior  approval.”  The  Volun¬ 
tary  Code,  he  said,  “simply  es¬ 
tablishes  the  guidelines  which 
will  help  local  media  determine 
whether  news  coming  to  it  from 
other  than  a  properly  validated 
source  is  publishable.”  The  Of¬ 
fice  of  Censorship  is  designed 
to  give  judgment  on  particular 
ca.«es  when  a  media  representa¬ 
tive  asks  for  guidance. 

He  acknowledged  that  the 
Code  would  not  be  effective  un¬ 
less  it  is  backed  up  by  the  cen¬ 
soring  of  intemation^  commu¬ 
nications. 

“Information  cannot  be  with¬ 
held  on  the  domestic  front  when 
it  is  available  on  international 
circuits  from  foreign  corre¬ 
spondents,  diplomatic,  and  other 
sources,”  Mr.  McDermott  stated. 

He  said  that  “while  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Defense  has  cooperated 
in  setting  up  certain  aspects  of 


the  Censorship  Office  dealing 
with  censoring  of  international 
communications,  it  is  intended 
that  as  rapidly  as  the  Director 
of  Censorship  is  prepared  to  do 
so,  he  will  assume  full  control 
over  all  aspects  of  the  program.” 

These  actions  designed  to 
meet  the  problems  of  wartime 
censorship,  he  said,  did  not  an¬ 
swer  questions  of  what  news 
should  be  properly  disseminated 
in  “a  period  of  worsening  ten¬ 
sion.” 

He  pointed  out  that  eevn  if 
the  U.  S.  press  should  follow 
the  Code  during  such  a  period 
it  would  be  meaningless  unless 
control  was  established  on  news 
leaving  the  country.  This  could 
only  be  done  by  imposing  cen¬ 
sorship,  he  said,  and  this  in 
turn  pre-supposes  a  condition' 
of  war. 

“Therefore,”  he  concluded, 
“the  judgment  and  the  exercise 
of  a  high  sense  of  responsibility 
by  the  indmduals  who  will  be 
releasing  information  during  a 
period  of  great  tension  becomes 
of  paramount  importance.” 

Without  departing  from  the 
principles  of  freedom  of  the 
press,  he  said,  “we  must  recog¬ 
nize  that  the  publishing  of  cer¬ 
tain  information  during  a  time 
of  crisis  might  be  the  trigger 
to  the  ultimate  destruction  not 
only  of  the  freedom  of  the  press 
but  of  our  nati<m.” 


Cooksey  System  of 

WEB  CONTROL 

EQUIPMENT  DESIGNED  TO  COMPLETELY 
PROTECT  YOUR  PRESS  WHEN  A  WEB  BREAKS 
.  .  .  INSTEAD  OF  MERELY  STOPPING  IT! 


The  Cooksey  System  consists  of  three  basic  units  which  furnish 
positive  anci  instantaneous  control  of  the  web  at  time  of  a  web 
break.  These  three  units  are: 

1.  A  detector  which  has  been  specifically  designed  for 
today's  higher  press  speeds,  to  act  quickly  and  positively 
at  the  time  of  a  web  break. 

2.  Trolleys  which  are  electrically  operated  and  are 
equipped  with  special  type  rubber  wheels  that  actuate 
against  the  web  at  the  'time  of  a  web  break’ to  prevent 
damaging  wrap-ups  or  winders. 


3.  A  severing  device  which  is  compact  with  a  cutting  action 
that  is  positive  and  instantaneous. 

FOR  INFORMATION,  WRITE  TO 


WEB  BREAK  DETECTOR 


TROLLEY 


WEB  SEVERING  DEVICE 


KORTHE  ENGINEERING  CO. 

9353  SEYMOUR  AVENUE,  SCHILLER  PARK,  ILLINOIS 
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Laughter  Will  Be  Holding  Both  His  Sides 


A  Roman  Catholic  Bishop 
I  and  a  Jewish  Rabbi  flanked 
Rube  Goldberg  at  the  Na- 
I  tional  Cartoonists’  Society 
I  testimonial  luncheon  to  him 
I  on  his  80th  birthday  in  the 
grrand  ballroom  of  the  Wal¬ 
dorf-Astoria  Hotel  June  6. 
I  Robert  Moses,  president  of 
the  New  York  World’s  Fair 
I  1964-65,  gave  the  principal 
I  address. 

I  “How  can  I  miss,’’  quipped 
the  “dean”  of  American  car- 
I  toonists,  “when  I  have  a 
I  bishop  and  a  rabbi  and 
Moses,  the  man  who  started 
I  the  whole  thing,  on  my  side?” 

Mr.  Moses’  remarks  were 
brief  and  to  the  point.  He 
I  said : 

“Here  we  are,  my  fine 
Gotham  friends,  celebrating 


ous  moments  a  fanatic,  tosser 
of  vitriol  or  etcher  in  acid. 

“He  is  the  enemy  of  the 
sour,  pompous,  oppressive, 
conceited,  and  portentous. 
Like  Scaramouche,  he  was 
bom  with  the  gift  of  laugh¬ 
ter  and  the  sense  that  the 
world  is  mad.  For  half  a  cen¬ 
tury  this  paragon  has  let  the 
fresh  air  of  sanity,  fun  and 
comedy  into  stuffy  rooms, 
and  the  rippling  river  of 
laughter  into  arid  places.  He 
has  made  light  of  the  fool¬ 
ish  unanswerable  questions 
which  plague  the  hiunorless. 
He  has  had  no  truck  with 
non-objective  abstractions. 

“I  incline  to  the  belief  that 
the  engineer  gone  wrong 
makes  the  very  best  cartoon¬ 
ist.  Only  a  renegade  engineer 


Air  Force  Pins 
Decoration  on 
‘Terry’  Artist 

Air  Secretary  Eugene  Zuckert 
gave  cartoonist  George  S.  Wun- 
der,  who  draws  Terrj-  and  The 
Pirates,  the  United  States  Medal 
for  “exceptionally  meritorious 
service  to  the  Air  Force”  in 
Washington  June  10. 

The  medal  was  the  Excep¬ 
tional  Service  Award,  highest 
civilian  decoration  of  the  Air  ^ 
Force.  It  was  presented  in  Mr. 
Zuckert ’s  office  at  the  Penta¬ 
gon. 

“Through  his  strip,  Mr.  Wun- 
der  has  portrayed  Air  Force  ac¬ 
tivities  and  its  overall  mission 
factually  and  favorably  to  the 
millions  of  readers  throughout 
the  country,”  the  official  cita¬ 
tion  read. 


Rube  Goldberg  makes  a  few  senti¬ 
mental  remarks  about  his  bride  of 
47  years,  Irma. 


the  eightieth  anniversary  of  could  produce  those  mon- 
a  great  humorist,  gfenial  pic-  strous  mechanical  devices, 
torial  chronicler  of  our  time  those  mountains  in  labor, 
and  kindly  caricaturist,  an  those  prodigious  wasted  ef- 
I  original  artist  in  pen  and  ink,  forts  of  Rube’s  which  end 
cast  in  the  mold  of  the  early  with  a  miniscule  mouse.  Rube  j 

I  Mark  Twain.  slyly  insinuates  that  our  | 

I  “Rube  is  as  American  as  busiest  bunnies  are  not  really  | 
I  the  Golden  Gate,  Iowa  com,  busy,  but  just  confused.  I 

I  New  England  maple  symp,  “Clod  bless  you.  Rube.  You 
the  Lambs  Club,  rat  cheese  have  long  since  earned  your  | 
and  Paul  Bunyan’s  blue-eyed  A  as  a  genuine  American, 
ox,  and  as  absurd  as  Josh  May  you  never  lay  aside  the  | 

Billings.  comic  mask.  Just  to  show 

I  “There  is  no  need  to  msh  what  we  at  the  World’s  Fair 
I  to  the  word  books  for  a  defi-  think  of  you,  we  are  framing 
j  nition  of  Rube’s  role  in  the  in  the  bar  at  the  top  of  the 
I  America  of  the  last  half  cen-  Helicopter  Tower  a  hundred 
I  tury.  He  is  no  satirical  Dau-  of  your  most  famous  cartoons 
mier  of  the  comics.  He  is  to  delight  visitors  from  far 
I  whimsical,  kindly,  tolerant,  and  wide  and  to  show  Laugh- 
i  never  even  in  his  more  seri-  ter  holding  both  his  sides.” 


famous  nationally  as  fun  makers, 
gifted  gagsters,  draw  live  laffs! 

PANEL  PARCEL 


gives  28  howlingly  funny  gag  cartoons  a  month... Ha  Ha's 
for  every  taste  and  type!  Can  be  run  one-a-day  or  bunched 
as  a  Saturday  or  Sunday  reader-snarer!  Get  maximum 
attention  of  all  ages,  both  sexes!  For  proofs  and  prices, 
phone,  wire  or  write,  Mo!!ie  Slott,  Manager... 

Chitago  Tribune- Mew  York  Mews 
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Story  of  Monte  Carlo 
In  12  Installments 

In  April,  1863,  a  newly-or¬ 
ganized  corporation  bearing  the 
curious  name  of  “Sea  Bathing 
Society  and  Circle  of  Foreign¬ 
ers”  (Societe  des  Bains  de  Mer 
et  Cercle  des  Etrangers)  took 
over  management  of  a  stmg- 
gling  grambling  casino  built  on 
a  bleak  rock  that  had  once 
served  as  a  dump  in  Monaco. 

Today,  in  its  100th  year, 
Monte  Carlo  is  the  world’s 
most  glamorous  gambling  spot. 
Known  familiarly  as  “The  fac¬ 
tory,”  it  is  also  called  “The  Big 
Wheel,”  unchallenged  queen  of 
the  casinos. 

The  fantastic  story  of  Monte 
Carlo’s  fabulous  century,  its 
origins,  its  rise  to  popularity,  its 
parade  of  noted  and  notorious  is 
told  in  “The  Big  Wheel"  by 
George  W.  Herald  and  Edward 
D.  Radin,  newly-published  book 
(Morrow),  which  Books  In  The 
News,  Inc.,  is  syndicating  in  12 
excerpts. 


The  strip  gives  an  “authentic” 
picture  of  the  Air  Force  with¬ 
out  “over-glamorizing”  it,  the 
citation  added.  The  strip  is  dis¬ 
tributed  by  the  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une-New  York  News  Syndicate. 

The  left-handed  artist,  who 
served  as  a  technical  sergeant 
with  the  Air  Transport  Com¬ 
mand  in  Africa  during  World 
War  II,  has  also  produced  sev¬ 
eral  recruiting  posters  for  the 
Air  Force. 

Mr.  Wunder  autogrraphed  one 
for  the  Secretar>^  It  featured 
portraits  of  such  Air  Force 
heroes  as  Charles  A.  Lindbergh, 
Billy  Mitchell,  Eddie  Ricken- 
backer  and  Jimmy  Doolittle. 

After  the  ceremony,  Mr.  Zuck¬ 
ert  gave  a  small  private  lunch¬ 
eon  for  Mr.  Wunder  and  his 
wife. 

A  new  episode  of  “Terry,” 
starting  June  16,  gives  a  be¬ 
hind-the-scenes  look  at  the  Air 
Force  Academy  at  Colorado 
Springs  as  a  cadet  begins  the 
four-year  training  program. 


Goorge  Wunder  (Terry  and  The  Pirafee)  stands  at  attention  and  Mrs. 
Wunder  beams  as  Air  Secretary  Zuckert  affixes  Air  Force  decoration  on 
his  lapel. 
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‘One  Alone’  Feature 
For  Women  Popular 


Cli:veland  Plain  Dealer  from  the  Warren 
The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  is  (Ohio)  Tribune  -  Chronicle.  A 
scoring  a  sensational  success  college  public  relations  officer 
with  a  column  on  the  women’s  suggested  a  story  for  her  about 
pages  called  “One  Alone.”  widows,  Helen  did  the  story 

Readership  of  the  columns  has  and  the  response  was  so  im- 
become  so  great  in  recent  months  mediate  that  the  Plain  Dealer 
that  the  writer,  Helen  Humric-  decided  to  start  the  column, 
houser,  is  having  difficulty  han-  “I  get  telephone  calls  from 
dling  the  hundreds  of  letters  and  people  who  even  want  to  know 
telephone  calls  that  pour  in  what  to  do  with  children  they 
every  week  to  her  desk  in  the  cannot  manage,  who  can’t  find 
women’s  department.  jobs,  and  who  want  pen  pals,” 

Helen.  “Many  times,  I  can 
^  tell,  they  just  want  to  have 

*  someone  to  talk  to.” 


FEATURES  IN  READER  INTEREST 


MARQUIS  CHILDS 
DORIS  FLEESON 
MARY  McGRORY 
HENRY  J.  TAYLOR 
WILLIAM  S.  WHITE 


WHAT  ELSE? — "Hi  and  Lois"  car¬ 
toonist  Dik  Browne,  clutching  the 
symbolic  gavel,  receives  a  con¬ 
gratulatory  buss  from  his  wife, 
Joan,  after  being  installed  as  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  National  Cartoonists 
Society.  Dik  also  won  the  Society's 
"Reuben"  award  as  the  top  car¬ 
toonist  of  the  year. 


INEZ  ROBB 
ROBERT  C.  RUARK 
RICHARD  STARNES 


Pop’s  Tops  Contest 
Promotion  Revived 

Milwaukee 

“My  pop’s  tops  because  when  ducted  as  a  Father’s  Day  fea- 
we  go  all  away  he  tells  every-  ture  by  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel 
body  he  loves  his  family.”  from  1947  through  1956. 

“My  pop’s  tops  because  he  lets  The  slogan  and  contest,  origi- 
my  mother  use  the  car  anytime  nated  and  copyrighted  by  the 
she  wants,  just  so  he  isn’t  driv-  Sentinel,  is  being  revived  this 
ing.”  year  under  the  joint  sponsor- 

“He  digges  graves.  If  you  ship  of  the  newspaper  and  the 
died  he  might  dig  your  grave.”  Wisconsin  Men’s  Apparel  Club. 

Comments  such  as  these  can  Designed  for  grade  school  boys 
only  mean — the  revival  of  the  and  girls,  the  contest  will  pro- 
“My  Pop’s  Tops”  contest  con-  vide  35  apparel  awards. 


BY  GEORGE 
Humorous  Advice 
WILLIAM  A.  DOYLE 
Daily  Investor 
MOLLY  MAYFIELD 
Personal  Problems 
DR.  ERNEST  G.  OSBORNE 
Child  Training 
STELLA 

Daily  Horoscope 
AMY  VANDERBILT 
Modern  Manners 
JOE  WILLIAMS 
Sports 


Helen  Humrichouser 

“One  Alone”  is  a  column  for 
widows,  divorcees  and  other  sin¬ 
gle  persons.  Helen  Humric¬ 
houser,  who  is  a  happily  mar¬ 
ried  woman  of  15  years,  was  at 
first  depressed  —  by  all  the 
problems  of  the  single  person  — 
then  delighted  when  she  learned 
her  happiness  was  able  to  help 
those  who  were  lonely. 

Thirty  clubs  for  such  persons 
have  been  formed  as  a  result  of 
the  column.  When  the  idea  of  a 
club  was  first  mentioned,  the 
“Host-to-One  Club,”  the  re¬ 
sponse  was  astonishing  to  Philip 
W.  Porter,  executive  editor  of 
the  Plain  Dealer. 

More  than  2,500  applications 
to  join  the  club  were  received 
in  five  days.  Other  applications 
have  been  coming  in  at  the  rate 
of  nearly  400  a  day. 

“To  the  best  of  our  knowledge, 
no  other  newspaper  or  syndi¬ 
cate  has  a  column  especially  for 
widows,  widowers  and  other 
unattached  persons  of  all  ages,” 
said  Mr.  Porter.  “Response  has 
even  come  from  couples  inter¬ 
ested  in  unattached  persons.  We 
steer  clear  of  the  lonely  hearts 
and  the  matrimonial  sort  of 
thing.” 

Helen  Humrichouser,  whose 
column  runs  every  Wednesday 
and  who  has  a  question-and-an- 
swer  for  “One  Alones”  every 
Sunday,  started  the  feature 
shortly  after  coming  to  the 


LITTLE  PEOPLE'S  PUZZLE  D 
LONDON  EXPRESS  SERVICE 
SAMUEL  LUBELL 

"THE  PEOPLE  SPEAK” 
MUTUAL  FUNDS- 

INVESTMENT  COMPANIES 
SPOTLITE  SERIES 
CROSSWORDS,  DAILY  &  SUNDAY 


In  everyone  is  a  yearning. 


ABBIE  AN’ SLATS  D/S 
BLAST  BLAIR  D 
DAVY  JONES  D 
FERD’NAND  D/S 
GORDO  D/S 
LI’L  ABNER  D/S 
NANCY  D/S 
PEANUTS  D/S 
TARZAN  D/S 
FRITZI  RITZ  S 
CAPTAIN  AND  THE  KIDS  S 


ALL  STARS  D 
EDITORIAL  CARTOONS  D 
EMMY  LOU  D/S 
GINGER  D 

HEALTH  CAPSULES  D 
STEES  SEES  W  OR  S  * 
STRANGE  AS  IT  SEEMS  D/S 
THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS  W 
THE  GOOD  OLDDAYS- 
ANTIQUESFAIR  S 
TICKER  TOONS  D 


Your  readers  can  thrill  to  the  call  of  the  giant 
moose  .  .  .  the  muffled  drum  of  the  ruffed 
grouse  .  .  .  the  adventure  of  the  wild  ...  in 


the  strip  that  brings  the  outdoors  to  everyone 

wire  or  write 
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Britain  Laws 

(Continued  from  page  9) 

therefore  "sub  judice,”  any 
newspaper  commits  “contempt 
of  court”  if  it  writes  anything 
about  any  matter  that  might  be 
concerned  in  the  action.  Even  in 
Parliament,  parliamentarians 
are  “out  of  order”  if  they 
attempt  to  mention  anything 
that  is  “sub  judice.” 

In  Britain,  a  libel  action  takes 
almost  two  years  before  it  is 
tried  in  court.  By  his  libel  action 
against  Time,  Ward  got  immun¬ 
ity  from  British  press  questions 
about  him — and  even  from  many 
parliamentary  questions. 

Profumo  started  a  libel  action 
against  the  British  company. 
Continental  Publishers  and  Dis¬ 
tributors  Ltd.,  which  distributes 
foreign  newspapers  and  maga¬ 
zines.  This  case  was  settled  out 
of  court.  But  the  company 
refused  to  distribute  many  Euro¬ 
pean  newspapers  and  magazines 
in  Britain,  because  stories  in 
them  “libelously”  doubted  Pro¬ 
fumo.  The  company  is  now  con¬ 
sidering  legal  action  against 
Profumo  to  recover  its  own 
losses  and  those  of  its  client 
publications. 

Hard  Evidence 

In  a  television  program,  the 
British  commentator  James 
Cameron  explained :  “If  any  edi¬ 
tor  would  have  wanted  to  print 
that  he  definitely  knew  Profumo 
had  lied  to  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  and  had  put  all  the  hard 
evidence  before  his  newspaper’s 
lawyer,  the  lawyer  would  have 
run  screaming  from  the  room. 
All  the  hard  evidence  came  from 
a  call-girl  and  from  a  very 
dubious  osteopath.  Against  them 
stood  the  word  of  a  Minister  of 
the  Crown,  a  married  gentleman 
whose  reputation  until  now  was 
worth  100,000  pounds  ($280,- 
000).  And  that’s  what  a  jury 
might  very  easily  have  awarded 
Profumo.” 

John  Freeman,  editor  of  the 
Laborite  weekly  New  States¬ 
man,  said  on  television :  “I  knew 
all  the  details  long  ago — but  I 
was  scared  of  libel.  Every  news¬ 
paper  is  scared  of  libel.  The 
press  has  a  duty — but  we  cannot 
always  afford  to  perform  it.” 

There  will  be  loud  demands 
for  a  reform  of  Britain’s  400- 
year-old  libel  law,  which  hinders 
press  freedom  and  can  endanger 
democracy. 

As  a  foreign  correspondent,  I 
revealed  very  much  of  this  story 
in  my  dispatches  during  March. 
But  never  before  have  I  sent 
such  frantic  service  messages. 
My  big  fear  was  that  smart, 
efficient  rewritemen  might  “im¬ 
prove”  my  very  carefully  written 


stories — and  get  me  libel  actions 
from  Profumo,  or  Ward,  or  both. 
In  these  service  messages,  I 
explained  exactly  (off  the 
record)  why  I  wrote  about 
“Britain’s  biggest  political  scan¬ 
dal  of  the  century”  and  called  it 
“an  H-bomb  ticking  under  Mac¬ 
millan” — without  giving  the  full, 
detailed  facts  at  that  time. 

Contract  for  Story 

Christine  Keeler  has  moved 
from  her  many  lovers’  beds  into 
Fleet  Street,  and  could  demand 
tremendous  sums  for  her  stories. 
She  began  already  in  January 
by  selling  the  Sunday  Mirror 
an  indiscreet  letter  Profumo  had 
written  her.  Next,  she  sold 
several  stories  to  Lord  Beaver- 
brook’s  Sunday  Express.  As 
happy  winner  in  the  grand  auc¬ 
tion  for  her  journalistic  favors, 
the  8-million-circulation  News  of 
the  World  put  her  under  con¬ 
tract  for  “The  Confessions  of 
Christine — By  the  Girl  Who  Is 
Rocking  The  Government.”  This 
includes  colorful  descriptions  of 
nude  bathing  parties  at  Cliveden 
— with  more  revelations  prom¬ 
ised. 

A  spokesman  of  the  British 
National  Union  of  Journalists 
said:  “Christine  Keeler  is  not  a 
member  of  this  union,  and  does 
not  qualify  for  membership.” 

When  Ian  Macleod,  Conserva¬ 
tive  cabinet  minister  and  Leader 
of  the  House  of  Commons, 
addressed  the  National  Press 
Club  in  Washington  recently,  he 
said  he  had  been  “tremendously 
surprised”  by  the  news  that  his 
good  friend  Jack  Profumo  had 
lied  to  the  House  of  Commons. 
In  view  of  everything  known 
about  Christine  Keeler,  the 
National  Press  Club  might  well 
have  honored  its  guest  by 
singing  “From  the  Halls  of 
Montezuma,  to  the  Shores  of 
Tripoli.  .  .  .” 

• 

Castro-sized 

Havana 

All  four  Havana  dailies  an¬ 
nounced  June  6  they  are  re¬ 
ducing  their  size  to  eight  pages 
to  make  themselves  more  like 
the  Moscow  press.  When  Pre¬ 
mier  Fidel  Castro  reported  to 
the  nation  June  4  on  his  tour  of 
Russia,  he  commented  favorably 
on  the  fact  that  the  Moscow 
papers  have  only  four  pages. 
La  Tarde  said  it  will  keep  adver¬ 
tisements  as  small  as  possible 
and  expect  its  reporters  to  say 
more  with  fewer  words. 

• 

INS  Reunion  Date 

The  International  News  Serv¬ 
ice  flag  will  fly  again,  June  28, 
when  former  INS  staffers  hold 
their  fifth  annual  reunion  at  the 
Overseas  Press  Club,  in  New 
York. 


punch  located  at  the  processor, 

i^fwtwnh^waa  ^  statistical  work 

fj’tUfnnUUo  and  for  programming. 

(Continued  from  page  14)  This  system  will  rent  for 

$1,600  a  month  less  than  the 

^  ^  ^  -  two  systems  used  in  March,  Mr. 

type  equipment  at  the  confer-  gp^^n  said. 

,  1*1  “With  the  delivery  of  this 

Given  a  clear  signal,  a  typical  . 

newspa^r’s  entire  news  content  production  with  a  com- 

—  about  90  columns  —  could  be  » 


transmitted  through  the  Relay 
satellite  in  five  minutes,  RCA 
engineers  calculated. 

Computer  System  Changed 


puter.” 


Committee  Oflirers 


Bertram  G.  Burke,  San  Diego 
Computer  System  Changed  (Calif.)  Union  and  Trihwne, 

■n  X  TT  o  1.  j  was  elected  chairman  of  the  Me- 

®°bert  H.  Spahn,  P^duction  ^hanical  Committee,  Julian  J. 
manager,  Oklahoma  City  Okla-  ^berle.  Miomi  (Fla.)  New,, 
hor^n  and  Times,  spiked  re-  ^  Anderson,  Albany 

ports  that  the  newspaper  has  --  .  » 


Times -Union  and 


abandoned  use  of  .the  IBM  1620  Knickerbocker  News,  were  des- 
computer  but  said  that  a  re-  j^ated  vicechairmen. 


organized  program  is  being  set 
up*  .  .  * 

Admitting  that  there  were  a  Politz  Announces 
few  inadequacies  in  the  present  Media  Audit 

computer  program,  “most  of  j  j- 

which  were  patched  during  pro-  j.  j 


Alfred  Politz  Media  Studies, 


duction,”  Mr.  Spahn  said  the  »  division  of  Alfred  Politz 


new  program  will  run  on  a  sys¬ 
tem  modified  to  better  suit  op¬ 
erating  conditions. 


search,  Inc.,  announced  this 
week  the  addition  of  two  new 
media  research  services  —  the 


The  system  will  handle  any 
type  font,  any  measure,  and  will  ^ohtz  Tele^^slon  Audit. 


be  capable  of  changing  fonts  or 
measure  within  a  take  from  a 
single  instruction,  he  said. 


The  Politz  Media  Audit 
(PM A)  will  provide  annual  in¬ 
formation  about  the  kinds  and 


Concern  was  felt  from  the  uumbep  of  people  reached 
beginning  of  justified  tape  com-  through  newspapers,  Sunday 
puter  operation  last  March  ™aKazines  and 

about  the  possibility  of  failure  radJO-TV.  These  media  audi- 
of  the  computer  during  produc-  ®uces  will  be  described  in  terms 
tion  peaks.  The  Oklahoman  purchases  and  use  of  more 
and  Times  had  a  backup  com-  than  100  consumer  goods  and 
puter  but  this  was  considered  services.  Measurements  will  in- 
too  expensive.  ^th  in-home  and  out-of- 

Finally,  a  meeting  of  news-  home  media  exposure, 
paper  representatives  consid-  • 

er^  a  network  idea,  which  Printers  Okay  Pact 
aroused  considerable  interest, 

primarily  because  it  will  pro-  Cincinnati 

vide  maximum  protection  at  Typographical 

minimum  cost.  Union  No.  3,  working  without  a 


Keeping  the  requirements  of  contract  since  April  14,  has 
many  newspapers  in  mind,  Mr.  voted  124-36  to  accept  a  new 
Spahn  said,  the  re-organized  contract  wth  the  Enguirer  and 


typeset  program  will  run  on  dif- 


the  Post  &  Times-Star.  John  P. 


ferent  “sizes”  of  I620’s-Hle-  Hennessey,  local  president,  said 
pending  on  local  speed  and  flexi-  ^he  printers  will  get  a  $9  raiM 
bility  requirements.  Running  spread  over  two  years,  50  ce^ 
tape  prepared  for  the  largest  ^  week  differential  for  ni^t 
system  would  run  on  the  small-  effective  Aug.  15,  1964, 

est — so  all  ground  rules  are  the  extra  holiday  a  year  and 

some  gains  in  funeral  and  sever- 
The  modified  system  will  still  ^nce  pay.  The  new  scale  is 
use  the  20,000  digit  basic  mem-  $142.50,  day,  and  $147.50,  night 
ory  processor;  it  will  have  a  • 


buffer  allowing  reading,  proc¬ 
essing  and  punching  to  occur  at 
the  same  time;  a  disc  file  mem¬ 
ory  capable  of  holding  two  mil- 


$7,500  Libel  Verdict 

Madison,  Wis. 
Bruce  B.  Mohs,  president  of 


lion  digits  of  information  in  Mohs  Seaplane  Com.  of  Madi- 
memory.  This  memory  file  will  son,  was  awarded  $7,500  d^- 
hold  sub-routines,  unrelated  ages  in  a  libel  suit  against 
programs  and  hard-to-hyphe-  United  Press  International  by 
nate  words.  It  will  have  tape  a  jury  in  district  court.  He 
readers  and  punches  which  can  claimed  that  he  had  been  held 
be  located  remotely  from  the  up  to  ridicule  by  an  “erroneous 
system,  giving  the  1620  sched-  story  about  his  landing  a  sea- 
uling,  or  allocating  ability.  plane  on  White  Rock  Lake,  in 

It  will  have  a  tape  reader  and  August,  1961. 
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Librarians 
Have  Need  of 
Filing  Code 

Denver 

An  appeal  for  standardization 
of  filing  practices  in  newspaper 
libraries  was  made  here  June 
11  by  Rex  Schaeffer,  librarian 
of  the  Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Times- 
Union  and  Democrat  and  Chron¬ 
icle,  Gannett  newspapers. 

T  “No  library  filing  system  is  in 
;  position  to  take  even  the  first 
step  toward  automation  until 
uniform  filing  rules  have  been 
established,”  Mr.  Schaeffer  said 
in  a  paper  before  the  Newspa¬ 
per  Division  of  the  Special  Li¬ 
braries  Association. 

“Every  newspaper  library 
needs  a  set  of  rules  for  alpha¬ 
betical  filing  and,  ideally,  all 
U.  S.  newspaper  libraries  should 
follow  a  uniform  code  for  filing 
and  alphabetizing  materials,”  he 
said. 

“All  of  us  need  such  rules ;  in¬ 
deed,  the  need  has  always  ex¬ 
isted.  In  large  filing  systems 
where  different  people  file  and 
retrieve  records,  standardized 
filing  rules  are  mandatory. 

“I  would  suggest  further  that 
everything  we  do  in  our  filing 
I  systems  should  be  done  with  one 
eye  fixed  upon  their  ultimate  au¬ 
tomation.  Indexing  by  punched 
cards  occupies  an  inevitable 
place  in  our  future  and  we  can¬ 
not  afford  to  cling  to  Model  T 
techniques  in  this  jet  age.” 

Has  Staff  of  5 

Mr.  Schaeffer,  who  heads  a 
staff  of  five  men  serving  the 
two  Rochester  dailies,  outlined 
the  history  of  standardized  fil¬ 
ing,  saying: 

“Unfortunately,  there  are  a 
number  of  existing  filing  codes 
from  which  to  choose  individual 
rules  to  suit  one’s  own  purposes. 
Probably  the  best  known  na¬ 
tionally  recognized  code  is  the 
American  Library  Association’s 
‘Rules  for  Filing  Catalog  Cards,’ 
published  in  1941.  .  .  . 

“There  is  much  to  pick  from 
but  pick  we  must  and  we  must 
come  up  with  filing  rules  which 
are  coherent  and  consistent. 
Whatever  filing  code  a  library 
establishes,  it  must  be  adaptable 
to  change  but  at  the  same  time 
rigid  enough  to  leave  no  doubt 
as  to  how  a  particular  item  is 
to  be  filed. 

“I  believe  we  could  establish 
an  industry-wide  code  among 
newspapers  because  our  needs 
are  not  as  complex  as  those  of 
the  American  Library  Associa¬ 
tion  and  of  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress.  A  newspaper  library’s 
files  offer  plenty  of  intellectual 
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problems  in  the  establishment  of 
rules  for  their  orderly  operation 
but  the  problems  are  not  on  the 
scale  of  those  posed  by  the  cen¬ 
tral  catalogs  of  large  public  and 
governmental  libraries.” 

Basic  Rules  Set  Down 

Mr.  Schaeffer  praised  “Basic 
Filing  Rules  for  Medium-Sized 
Libraries,”  by  Miss  Gertrude 
Moakley,  senior  librarian  in 
charge  of  filing  in  the  catalog¬ 
ing  department  of  the  New 
York  Public  Library.  This  work, 
he  said,  together  with  the  ALA 
rules  of  1941,  forms  the  basis 
for  the  filing  and  alphabetizing 
rules  devised  for  the  Rochester 
newspapers’  library — yet  “Miss 
Moakley’s  rules  do  not  answer 
all  our  problems,  nor  do  those 
of  the  American  Records  Man¬ 
agement  Association. 

“The  existing  codes,  however, 
go  a  long  way  toward  giving  us 
some  of  the  standards  we  need. 
We  are  first  of  all  indexers  and 
managers  of  filing  systems  and 
there  is  abundant  need  for  our 
getting  together  on  a  set  of 
rules  aimed  at  providing  a  solid, 
scientific  basis  for  the  way  in 
which  we  perform  our  primary 
function.  .  .  . 

“When  we  give  a  piece  of  in¬ 
formation  decent  burial,  we 
must  know  not  only  how  to  dig 
the  grave  but  also  we  must  mark 
the  spot  in  such  a  way  that  it 
can  be  disinterred  without  un¬ 
due  searching  later  on. 

“I  will  not  press  this  analogy 
any  further,  lest  you  think  I’ve 
been  operating  a  newspaper 
‘morgue’  too  long.” 

Too  Busy  Traveling 
To  Collect  Her  Prize 

Jersetv  City,  N.  J. 

Lois  Fegan,  woman’s  editor 
of  the  Jersey  Journal,  was  rec¬ 
ognized  by  the  New  Jersey  As¬ 
sociation  of  Newspaper  Women 
as  the  writer  of  1962’s  best  news 
story  by  a  woman  reporter. 
Journal  staffers  also  took  13 
other  awards. 

Miss  Fegan  could  not  be  on 
hand  for  the  glory  when  the 
presentations  were  made.  She 
was  collecting  travel  news  for 
Journal  readers  in  North  Africa 
and  Portugal. 

The  award,  an  engraved  silver 
plate,  cited  Miss  Fegan’s  story 
on  the  hectic  moving  day  of 
Mrs.  Richard  Hughes,  wife  of 
the  New  Jersey  governor. 

• 

Ross  at  Marquette 

Milwaukee 

The  appointment  of  Albion 
Ross,  foreign  correspondent  for 
the  New  York  Times  and  other 
newspapers,  as  Marquette  Uni¬ 
versity’s  second  Lucius  W.  Nie- 
man  professor  of  journalism 
was  announced  June  5. 
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BROTHERS  HONORED — Dr.  Gaorqe  H.  Armecost  (left),  president 
of  the  University  of  Redlands,  congratulates  newspapermen-brothers 
Frank  E.  Moore  and  William  G.  Moore,  editor  and  publisher  respec¬ 
tively,  of  the  Redlands  (Calif.)  Daily  Facts  after  they  were  awarded 
honorary  doctorate  degrees.  Frank  received  Doctor  of  Literature 
(Litt.D.j,  William  (Bill),  a  Doctor  of  Business  Administration  (D.BA.), 

15  Named  for  Seminar  on  Political  Affairs 


Washington 

Fifteen  mid-western  reporters 
have  been  honored  for  excellent 
reporting  of  public  affairs  in  a 
program  sponsored  by  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Political  Science  Associa¬ 
tion. 

Winning  reporters  will  attend 
an  expense-paid  seminar  with 
political  scientists,  journalists 
and  public  officials  July  7-13  at 
Allerton  House,  affiliated  with 
the  University  of  Illinois,  Ur- 
bana. 

More  than  75  entries  were  sub¬ 
mitted  this  year  for  the  program 
which  is  financed  through  a 
grant  from  the  Ford  Foundation. 

Winners  are: 

David  F.  Behrendt,  Milwaukee 
(Wis.)  JoumaL 

Walter  D.  Dennison,  Columbus 
(Ohio)  Citizen- Journal. 

Dean  E.  Fischer,  Des  Moines 
(Iowa)  Register. 


Donald  E.  Gordon,  Cape  Gir¬ 
ardeau  (Mo.)  Southeast  Mis¬ 
sourian. 

Ralph  H.  Johnson,  Lindsay- 
Schaub  Newspapers,  Decatur, 
Ill. 

Harry  Jones  Jr.  and  William 
L.  McCorkle,  Kansas  City  (Mo.) 
Star. 

Thaddeus  L.  Knap,  Indian¬ 
apolis  (Ind.)  Times. 

Ted  G.  Kolderie,  Minneapolis 
(Minn.)  Star  &  Tribune. 

Timothy  C.  Richard,  Kalama¬ 
zoo  (Mich.)  Gazette. 

David  L.  Rogers,  Bay  City 
(Mich.)  Times. 

Jay  G.  Sykes,  Milwaukee 
(Wis.)  Sentinel. 

Stephen  R.  Tatarsky,  Carbon- 
dale  (Ill.)  Southern  Illinoisan. 

Denny  Walsh,  St.  Louis  (Mo.) 
Globe-Democrat. 

Rod  Wenz,  Rockford  (Ill.) 
Register-Republic. 


Workshop  Conducted  for  Copy  Editors 


Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Newspapermen  from  five 
states  attended  a  Copy  Editors 
Workshop  at  Syracuse  Univer¬ 
sity’s  School  of  Journalism  from 
June  3-14. 

In  the  group  were: 

Robert  Shaw,  Manchester 
(Conn.)  Herald. 

Kenneth  Echard  Jr.  and  John 
Scanlon,  Troy  (N.  Y.)  Record. 

Elmer  Rodrigues,  New  Bed¬ 
ford  (Mass.)  Standard-Times. 

Robert  Patterson,  Long  Island 
(N.  Y.)  Press. 


Edward  Jasek,  North  Penn 
Reporter,  Lansdale,  Pa. 

Joseph  C.  Cooke,  Geneva 
(N.  Y.)  Times. 

Sal  DeVino,  Niagara  Falls 
(N.  Y.)  Gazette. 

George  Anderson,  New  Ken¬ 
sington  (Pa.)  Daily  Dispatch. 

Richard  Woodworth,  Roch¬ 
ester  (N.  Y.)  Times-Union. 

Stan  Greenhalgh  and  Ray¬ 
mond  Poirier,  Lawrence  (Mass.) 
Eagle. 

Lewis  Cuyler,  North  Adams 
(Mass.)  Transcript. 


L.A.  Times  Names  Mahoney  Asst.  CAM 


Los  Angeles 
Paul  Mahoney  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  assistant  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Times.  He  had  been 
acting  assistant  CAM  since 
January  of  this  year. 


Mr.  Mahoney  joined  the  Times 
27  years  ago  as  a  classified  ad 
salesman.  He  became  assistant 
to  the  outside  sales  manager  in 
1952  and  was  promoted  to  out¬ 
side  sales  manager  in  1959. 
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Chas.  Blood  Dies 
At  92;  Scorned 
Blase  Reporters 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Charles  I.  Blood,  92,  died  here 
June  4. 

On  the  staff  of  the  Kansas 
City  Star  78  years,  he  had  been 
city  editor,  of  the  morning  edi¬ 
tion,  the  Times,  from  1905  to 
1935.  At  the  time  of  his  death, 
he  was  editor  of  the  40  Years 
Ago  column  and  was  at  his  desk 
preparing  the  last  of  these  remi¬ 
niscences  from  the  files  when 
he  was  stricken  ill. 

“Ev'erything  that  happens  is 
different  in  some  way  from 
everything  that  has  happened 
before,”  he  wrote  in  1935  in  a 
magazine  article.  “I  begin  to 
lo.se  interest  in  a  reporter  when 
he  says,  ‘yeah,  I  covered  a  story 
like  that  last  year.’  He  didn’t.” 

His  advancing  years  had  led 
to  many  honors,  unleashing  a 
.stream  of  sidelights  on  the  cov¬ 
erage  of  historic  events — Dewey 
at  Manila  Bay,  the  assassina¬ 
tion  of  President  McKinley,  the 
sinking  of  the  Titanic — these 
were  vivid  memories  to  Mr. 
Blood. 

Vivid  to  his  co-workers  were 
the  .stories  of  his  passion  for 
accuracy.  He  once  sent  a  re¬ 
porter  back  to  Independence  — 
10  miles  by  streetcar  —  to  check 
the  spelling  of  a  name.  Brown 
or  Browne.  When  the  reporter 
returned  and  informed  the  city 
editor  that  the  name  took  the 
“e,”  Mr.  Blood  said  he  knew 
how  to  spell  it,  but  he  wanted 
to  make  sure  the  reporter  did, 
too. 

• 

Chamberlayne  Dies; 
Former  News  Editor 

Paris 

Edward  Pye  Chamberlayne,  a 
former  news  editor  of  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  European 
edition,  died  of  a  heart  attack 
in  Palma  de  Mallorca,  June  5. 
He  was  47  years  old. 

Mr.  Chamberlayne  worked  for 
the  Herald  Tribune  for  13  years 
in  New  York  and  for  four  years 
as  news  editor  in  Paris.  He  left 
the  newspaper  to  work  for  Radio 
Free  Europe  in  Munich  and  then 
became  European  director  of  the 
Federal  Overseas  Fund  Cam¬ 
paign. 

*  *  * 

William  F.  Carmichael,  73, 
of  Cincinnati  Post  and  Times- 
Star,  and  mayor  of  Silverton, 
O.,  who  switched  early  this  year 
from  dean  of  police  press  room 
after  55  years  there  to  sub¬ 
urban  reporting  for  his  paper; 
May  30. 
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D.  Howard  Moreau  Dies; 
New  Jersey  Publisher 

Flemington,  N.  J. 

Daniel  Howard  Moreau,  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Hunterdon 
County  Democrat,  died  of  cancer 
here  June  7.  He  was  64  years 
old. 

In  1926  Mr.  Moreau  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  New  Jersey  Board 
of  Education.  He  served  on  the 
board  until  1945.  He  was  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  New  Jersey  Press 
Association  in  1928. 

In  1930  Mr.  Moreau  became  a 
director  of  the  Hunterdon 
County  National  Bank  and  for 
the  last  five  years  he  was  chair¬ 
man. 

*  «  * 

Edwin  H.  Hewitt,  73,  who 
retired  in  1942  as  city  editor  of 
the  Tonawanda  (N.  Y.)  News; 
June  3. 

«  *  * 

Henry  Rei'ther,  58,  state 
editor  of  the  Wheeling  (W.  Va.) 
Intelligencer;  June  4. 

♦  «  « 

Howard  T.  Wheat,  51,  former 
national  advertising  manager  of 
the  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Sentinel; 
June  5. 

«  *  4t 

Art  Morgan,  75,  reporter  and 
editor  for  the  Sante  Fe  (N.  M.) 
New  Mexican  for  45  years  and, 
following  partial  retirement  in 
1953,  writer  of  the  Old  Sante 
Fe  column  until  1960;  May  5. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Mrs.  Helen  M.  Malloch,  74, 
founder  of  the  National  Feder¬ 
ation  of  Press  Women;  June  5. 

*  *  * 

William  Thompson,  88,  who 
retired  as  chief  editorial  writer 
of  the  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Post- 
Gazette  in  1940  after  a  long 
newspaper  career;  June  7. 

*  *  * 

Earle  W.  Stamm,  68,  former 
president  of  Day  Publishing  Co., 
publishers  of  the  New  London 

(Conn.)  Day,  and  banker;  June 

4. 

*  «  * 

Ward  Johnson,  71,  onetime 
congressman  and  a  founder  of 
the  Long  Beach  (Calif.)  Inde¬ 
pendent;  June  8. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Al  S.  Waxman,  55,  editor  and 
publisher  of  a  group  of  Los 
Angeles  suburban  newspapers; 
June  8. 

*  *  * 

Mrs.  James  Bbeady,  73,  first 
woman  editorial  writer  on  the 
old  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Public 
Ledger;  May  26.  She  was  the 

mother  of  James  Hall  Bready, 

of  the  Baltimore  (Md.)  Evening 
Sun  editorial  page  staff. 

*  *  * 

Clyde  Alletag,  61,  circula¬ 
tion  manager  and  pressroom 
superintendent  of  the  Ada 
(Okla.)  News;  May  30. 


Mrs.  Emma  Cox  Pattrison, 
76,  a  former  columnist  for  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune; 
more  recently  a  contributor  to 
Philadelphia  area  weeklies;  May 
28. 

* 

Roland  A.  Kortmann,  66, 

former  controller  of  Northwest 
Publications  Inc.  (St.  Paul  Dis¬ 
patch-Pioneer  Press),  1927-58; 
May  17. 

*  *  * 

Leonard  S.  Roan,  64,  former 
night  managing  editor  of  the 
Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Times; 

June  10.  He  retired  in  1961  after 
working  20  years  on  the  Times. 

«  *  « 

Joseph  Schmidt,  60,  editor  of 
the  weekly  Ridgewood  (N.  Y.) 
Times;  June  9. 

*  *  * 

Thomas  J.  Ford,  79,  publisher 
of  the  Irish  World  and  Gaelic 
American  Newspaper  since 
1927 ;  June  10. 

«  4t  * 

Charles  J.  Triplett,  59,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  weekly  Wells 
(Nev.)  Progress;  June  5. 

*  *  * 

Robert  Schildbach,  69,  an 
AP  newsman  and  librarian  in 
Vienna  and  Berlin  for  30  years 
until  he  retired  four  years  ago; 
May  25. 

• 

Editorial  Writer  Dies 

Pittsburgh 

William  Martin,  chief  edi¬ 
torial  writer  for  the  Pittsburgh 
Post-Gazette  until  his  retire¬ 
ment  in  1940,  died  June  7  at  his 
home  in  suburban  Bethel  Park. 
He  was  88. 

• 

Honor  Memory 
Of  McCullough 

Stamford,  Conn. 

Two  memorials  to  the  late 
E.  R.  McCullough,  editor  of  the 
Stamford  (Conn.)  Advocate, 
were  announced  this  week  by 
friends  and  associates.  Robert 
M.  Hall,  president  of  the  Hall 
Syndicate,  said  he  is  donating  a 
private  room  in  the  new  Stam¬ 
ford  Hospital  in  memory  of  Mr. 
McCullough. 

Kinglsey  Gillespie,  publisher 
of  the  Advocate,  announced  that 
a  four-year  scholarship  to  the 
University  of  Connecticut  for 
children  of  Advocate  editorial 
staff  members  has  been  estab¬ 
lished  in  Mr.  McCullough’s 
name. 

• 

Farm  Editor  Named 

Tampa,  Fla. 

Lyle  G.  Van  Bussum  has  been 
named  agricultural  editor  of  the 
Tampa  Tribune,  with  Milton 
Plumb  moving  to  general  as¬ 
signments  on  the  city  staff.  Mr. 
Van  Bussum  has  been  with  the 
Tribune  since  1959. 


Admiral  Dennison 
Joins  Copley  Press 

Admiral  Robert  L.  Dennison, 
retired  Navy  careerist  and  Su-  • 
preme  Allied  Commander  in  the 
Atlantic  for  the  last  three  years, 
has  been  named  a  vicepresident 
of  the  Copley  Press  Inc.,  by 
James  S.  Copley,  chairman  of 
the  corporation  which  publishes 
15  daily  newsspapers  in  Illinois 
and  Southern  California. 

Adm.  Dennison  cited  the  chal¬ 
lenge  of  joining  a  growing  news 
organization  and  said  he  was 
particularly  attracted  to  “this  M 
corporation  which  has  such  a 
keen  and  far-reaching  interest 
in  world  affairs  and  in  the  se¬ 
curity  of  our  country.” 

Copley  headquarters  are  in  La 
Jolla  and  San  Diego,  but  Adm. 
Dennison  will  maintain  his  office 
here. 

Jamestown  Star 
Executives  Named 

Jamestown,  N.  Y. 

Burnell  B.  Lydell,  editor-gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Jamestown 
Star,  morning  tabloid,  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  appointments  of 
Ernest  A.  Swanson  as  advertis¬ 
ing  manager;  Bruce  Baker  as 
circulation  manager,  and  Noel 
Dodd  to  the  editorial  staff, 

Mr.  Swanson  was  formerly 
advertising  manager  of  the  for¬ 
mer  Jamestown  Morning  Sun; 
Mr.  Baker  was  formerly  cir¬ 
culation  manager  of  Norwich 
(N.  Y.)  Evening  Sun,  and  Mr. 
Dodd  was  formerly  on  the  edi¬ 
torial  staff  of  the  Warren  (Pa.) 
Times-Mirror. 

m 

1  of  300  Scholars 
Chooses  J-Career 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Of  more  than  300  winners  of 
Frank  Gannett  Newspaperboy 
Scholarships  since  1952,  only 
one  is  now  pursuing  a  career  in 
journalism,  it  is  reported  after 
a  questionnaire  survey  of  the 
winners. 

On  the  basis  of  replies  by 
225  of  the  first  338  recipients  of 
the  scholarships,  28%  class 
themselves  as  engineers;  20% 
are  in  education;  17%  are  in 
some  branch  of  military  service; 
and  10%  are  clergymen  or  in 
social  work.  Five  now  are  in  the 
medical  profession;  two  are  at¬ 
torneys;  five  list  themselves  as 
managers  or  supervisors. 

• 

Farm  Editor  Cited 

Nashvilu 

Hal  Herd,  farm  editor  for 
the  Nashville  Tennessean,  was 
named  winner  of  this  year’s 
Animal  Agfriculture  Award  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  American  Feed 
Manufacturers  Association. 
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Storer  Sells 
5  Papers  to 
Knight  Group 


scrip,  sigfned  by  the  county  , 

to  pay  wajires  and 
other  town.” 

was  only  three  days 
over  the 
on  Dec.  11, 

Mr.  Hammond  prave  a 
of  his  editorial  intentions 
he  offered  politicians  and  larpre 
newspapers  the  following:  as- 
tringent  observation : 

“  ...  if  I  were  a  candidate 
for  public  office,  I  would  seek 
to  get  the  great  metropolitan  pa- 
pers  to  oppose  me.  .  . 

Opposed  to  ‘Bigness' 

Throughout  writings  one 
finds  the  theme  to 

the  both  big  corporations  big 

and  some-  labor.  But  he  made  no 
upon  his  privately,  that  he  was  not 
om  school  against  investing  his  money  in  |^^B||g^^DNEB^SHtt#k^H 
a  part  in  the  common  stock  of  some  of  the  B||^^fl|p9BK9^||^B[|[||||| 
lent.  same  corporations  which  drew  1^  Eldridae 

his  editorial  fire. 

,  Whether  they  liked  him  or  tering  of  neighborhood  laws 

^  not.  Corona  residents  found  it  with  unsolicited  throwaways. 

advisable  to  read  his  paper  and  One  of  his  most  celebrated 
[■HIl  editorials.  campaigns,  which  went  all  the 

» Over  the  long  haul,  Mr.  Ham-  way  to  the  Supreme  Court,  was 
mond  could  claim  that  his  edi-  his  test  case  of  whether  or  not 
torial  campaigns  had  much  to  a  newspaper  could  be  forced  to 
do  with  elimination  of  racial  pay  a  city  business  license  to 
designations  on  the  police  blot-  operate.  He  lost  on  a  7-2  de- 
ter,  establishment  of  a  city-man-  cision. 

HmHPbH  ager  form  of  government,  and  It  was  characteristic  of  Mr. 

enactment  of  a  handbill  ordi-  Hammond  to  print  embarrassing 
jd  nance  designed  to  prevent  lit-  news  about  politicians. 


Editor  Who 
Raised  Hell 
Sells  Paper 


Student  Who  Couldn’t  Type 
Now  A  Doctor  of  Letters 


Jack  Hammond 

But  the  change  in  owners  did 
not  dim  the  brilliant  editorship 
and  news  career  of  Jack  Ham¬ 
mond,  a  colorful  practitioner  of 
the  dying  art  of  “personal” 
journalism. 

Mr.  Hammond  was  knocked 
out  of  active  work  on  his  paper 
five  years  ago  due  to  partial  in¬ 
capacity  from  a  stroke  but  he 
and  his  wife,  Lillian,  retained 
their  personal  and  financial  in¬ 
terest  in  the  paper.  The  death 
of  his  publisher-son,  Justin, 
hastened  the  sale  of  the  family 
enterprise. 

The  elder  Hammond  planned 
a  law  career  in  college  but 
w^orked  on  local  papers  to  pay 
his  way  through  the  University 
of  North  Dakota.  He  switched 
to  journalism  and  worked  on  the 
Detroit  Free  Press,  the  St.  Paul 
Dispatch,  and  the  Virginia 
(Minn.)  Daily  Virginian,  where 
he  became  city  editor  at  age  22. 
The  family  published  the  De¬ 
corah  (Iowa)  Journal,  a  large 
weekly,  which  during  the  de¬ 
pression,  accepted  poultry,  pro¬ 
duce,  eggs  and  meat  from  farm¬ 
ers  to  settle  their  subscription 
mils.  When  the  one  Decorah 
Wnk  closed  the  day  following 
his  assumption  of  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  Journal,  one  of  his 
first  printing  jobs  “was  to  print 
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Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Drew  Middleton  sat 
through  his  second  Syracuse 
University  commencement  in 
28  years  on  June  2.  But  this 
time  he  got  a  degree  —  an 
honorary  doctor  of  letters. 

When  he  attended  his  first 
commencement  with  his  Class 
of  ’35,  the  present  Paris  Bu¬ 
reau  chief  of  the  New  York 
Times  never  did  get  his 
parchment.  It  seems  he 
couldn’t  complete  one  require¬ 
ment  for  a  journalism  degree 
—  the  typing  proficiency  test. 

Mr.  Middleton,  who  insists 
he  thinks  he  got  a  fast  shuffle 
back  in  1935,  finally  received 
his  degree  in  1941  after  the 
typing  issue  was  solved.  “I 
was  working  for  the 'Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  at  the  time  and 
they  thought  I’d  done  the 
equivalent  in  typing  for 
them,”  he  said. 

Mr.  Middleton  also  picked 
up  a  supporter  for  his  side 
of  the  1935  events.  Chancel¬ 
lor  William  P.  Tolley  told  a 
group  at  a  commencement 
luncheon  that  he  felt  Mr. 
Middleton’s  degreeless  exit 
from  the  university  in  1935 


Clark  &  Middleton 

was  a  “miscarriage  of  jus¬ 
tice.”  Mr.  Tolley  became 
chancellor  in  1942. 

Mr.  Middleton  recalled  that 
his  student  record  entitled 
him  to  an  honor  seat  at  the 
1935  commencement  even 
though  he  wasn’t  getting  the 
coveted  parchment.  “It  was 
all  very  embarrassing,  too,” 
he  said. 

Mr.  Middleton  worked  for 
the  Poughkeepsie  Eagle 
News,  the  Poughkeepsie  Eve¬ 
ning  Star  and  AP  before 
joining  the  New  York  Times. 

The  citation  accompanying 
Mr.  Middleton’s  honorary  de¬ 
gree  hailed  his  reporting  dur¬ 
ing  World  War  2. 


Kolder  Is  Appointed 
To  Association  Job 

Cleveland 

Joseph  F.  Kolder  Jr.,  37,  has 
taken  the  job  of  executive  sec¬ 
retary  to  the  Cleveland  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association, 
replacing  William  M.  Farrar, 
who  retired. 

Mr.  Kolder  is  being  succeeded 
by  Roy  Seitz  as  assistant  to  Dan 
Ruthenberg,  personnel  and  labor 
relations  manager  of  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Press.  Mr.  Kolder,  a  former 
FBI  agent,  came  here  from  the 
ANPA  Special  Standing  Com¬ 
mittee  staff  in  1955. 

Mr.  Seitz  has  been  foreman 
of  the  mailroom.  His  successor 
in  that  post  is  Jack  O’Hare. 


Newspaper  Measures  Hours  of  Sunshine 


St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

The  Evening  Independent  is 
reporting  on  its  front  page  the 
number  of  hours  and  minutes 
of  sunshine  St.  Petersburg  ex¬ 
periences  each  day.  The  newspa¬ 
per  gives  a  free  edition  of  the 
paper  whenever  the  sun  doesn’t 


shine  for  an  entire  24-hour  pe¬ 
riod. 

The  Independent  said  the  in¬ 
formation  about  the  sun’s  daily 
performance  is  made  possible 
by  a  photoelectric  sunshine 
switch  and  a  sunshine  recorder 
and  duration  totalizer. 


THE 

CHICAGO  TRIBUNE 
OFFERS  FOR  SALE 

17  high  speed,  low  construction,  anti¬ 
friction  type  Goss  units  with  3  double 
folders  with  upper  formers  capable  of 
handling  up  to  112  pages.  These  units 
offer  an  ideal  break  of  7  units  and  a  fold¬ 
er;  6  units  and  a  folder;  4  units  and  a 
folder. 

3  of  these  units  have  special  4-color 
printing  arrangements  with  a  3  high 
nest  of  angle  bars  behind  each  folder 
and  a  bay  window  arrangement  plus  a 
nest  of  angle  bars  in  front  of  each 
folder.  These  presses  are  very  flexible 
for  high  quality  4-color  printing  and 
positioning  without  loss  of  floor  unit 
capacity. 

All  presses  are  capable  of  running  up  to  60,000 
papers  per  hour  and  have  individual  Cline- 
Westinghouse  40  H.P.,  D.C.  drive  motors  for 
units,  folders  and  color  units,  complete  with 
D.C.  Cline  control  boards.  Cline  reels  with 
Cline  D.C.  (1934)  automatic  tension  arrange¬ 
ments  are  on  all  units  at  present;  D.C.  (1948) 
automatic  tensions  are  available  at  no  addi¬ 
tional  cost. 

All  units  are  equipped  with  compression 
lock-up  plate  cylinders.  Units  measure  88'  be¬ 
tween  frames  and  can  run  a  maximum  web 
width  of  77'.  Presently  running  59J^'  rolls. 

23^6'  cut-off. 

The  Chicago  Tribune  will  sell  all  or  any  por¬ 
tion  of  this  equipment  on  an  “as  is,  where  is" 
basis.  Included  with  the  presses  is  such  auxiliary 
equipment  as: 

SHEET  SEVERING  DEVICES  ♦  WEB  BREAK 
DETECTORS  *  TRANSFER  TABLES  *  HEAVY 
DUTY  CUTLER-HAMMER  PAPER  CONVEYORS 
♦  PUSH  BUTTON  STATIONS  THAT  ARE  NOW 
MOUNTED  ON  THE  PRESSES. 

PMCBD  FOR  QUICK  SALE- 
AVAILABLE  MARCH/APRIL,  19641 
All  equipnwnt  is  in  excellent  condition. 

See  it  in  operation. 

Write,  wire  or  phone  (Area  Code  312): 

PAUL  DEAN,  Purchasing  Agent  (Phone  222-3200),  or 
FRED  PAUL,  Mechanical  Superintendent 
(Phone  222-3304) 

Tribune  Tower,  435  N.  Michigan  Ave., 

Chicago,  Illinois— 60611 
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Swedish  Formula 

(Continued  from  page  78) 


This  is  partly  due  to  the  fact 
that  if  contracts  are  broken 
either  party  may  sue  in  a  labor 
court  and  collect  damages. 

«  «  * 

There  are  two  things  about 
the  harmonious  labor-manage¬ 
ment  relations  in  Sweden  that 
could  be  adopted  in  the  U.S. 

We  asked  the  two  union 
leaders  for  the  printers  and  the 
lithographers  how  they  felt 
about  jurisdiction  of  photo-com¬ 
posing  machines  which  will  be 
introduced  here.  There  is  now 
only  one.  The  printer  thought 
that  if  the  process  replaces 
printers  then  they  should  have 
jurisdiction  and  besides  it  would 
not  be  wise  to  break  up  the  pro¬ 
duction  flow  with  two  different 
unions. 

The  lithographers  thought  the 
printers  should  have  the  key¬ 
board  and  the  engravers  should 
take  it  from  there. 

The  important  thing,  however, 
is  that  both  said  they  would 
have  a  conference  in  the  very 
near  future  to  discuss  this. 

It  w’as  then  revealed  that  the 
two  newspaper  employer  gnx)ups 
have  invited  all  the  unions  to  a 
conference  in  September  at 
which  all  new  techniques  will  be 
discussed. 

Even  though  a  peace  formula 
of  this  type  could  not  be  applied 
in  the  U.S.  for  many  reasons,  in 
our  opinion,  there  is  a  need  for 
a  similar  type  of  conference  be¬ 
tween  labor  and  management  to 
discuss  new  processes  and  their 
impact  on  the  business. 

Also,  in  Sweden  both  manage¬ 
ment  and  labor  send  their  top 
offlcials  to  school  to  study  nego¬ 
tiating  techniques  and  each 
other’s  problems.  As  a  result 
labor  leaders  have  a  knowledge 
of  management’s  problems,  and 
vice  versa. 

The  end  result  of  all  this  is 
labor-management  sanity  with¬ 
out  use  of  the  war  club. 


Robert  S.  Van  Fleet 


Ottaway  News  Service 
Set  Up  for  Group 

Establishment  of  a  group-wide 
news  service  for  six  Ottaway 
newspapers  is  announced  by 
James  H.  Ottaway,  president  of 
Ottaway  Newspapers-Radio  Inc., 
owners  of  newspapers  in  Middle- 
town,  Port  Jervis,  Oneonta,  and 
Plattsburgh,  N.  Y.,  Danbury, 
Conn,,  and  Stroudsburg,  Pa. 

Mr.  Ottaway  said  the  service 
is  designed  to  provide  additional 
depth  to  coverage  of  state,  local, 
and  national  issues  in  the  areas 
served  by  the  newspapers. 

Robert  S.  Van  Fleet  who  has 
been  managing  editor  of  the 
Times  Herald-Record  in  Middle- 
town,  will  be  chief  of  Ottaway 
News  Service.  He  is  a  specialist 
in  state  and  local  government, 
politics,  and  education.  He  was 
graduated  from  Colgate  Univer¬ 
sity  in  1942  and  took  graduate 
work  at  the  University  of  Mary¬ 
land  following  his  service  in 
World  War  II. 

Edward  P.  Dougherty,  asso¬ 
ciate  editor  of  the  Times  Herald- 
Record,  becomes  managing  edi¬ 
tor  in  Middletown. 

• 

Local  Testimonial 
Dinner  for  Harkey 

Pascagoula,  Miss. 

The  Pascagoula  Chronick’t 
editor,  Ira  B.  Harkey  Jr.,  was 
honored  here  at  a  dinner  (June 
8)  in  recognition  of  the  awards, 
including  a  Pulitzer  Prize,  he 
has  won  for  editorial  writing. 

Robert  Oswald,  president  of 
the  Mississippi  Young  Demo¬ 
crats,  was  chairman  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  which  staged  the  event 
Also  on  the  committee  were 
State  Rep.  Karl  Wiesenburg  and 
Claude  Ramsay,  state  president 
of  the  AFL-CIO. 

Mr.  Harkey  received  national 
recognition  for  his  editorials  last 
fall  calling  for  law  and  order 
during  the  Meredith-Ole  Miss 
crisis. 
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IPI  Meeting 

(Continued  from  page  13) 


newspapers,  it  is  a  waste  of 
time,  effort  and  money  to  send 
men  for  training  in  Europe  or 
America  where  the  problems  of 
newspaper  editing  and  produc¬ 
tion  are  very  different  from 
those  which  confront  the  trainee 
at  home. 

The  Press  Institute  of  India 
got  off  to  a  rousing  start  with 
a  full  seminar  in  February 
in  New  Delhi.  IPI  Consultant 
John  P.  Harris  offered  his  serv¬ 
ices,  gratis,  to  this  exercise 
which  was  built  round  his  ex¬ 
perience.  But  it  was  very  en¬ 
couraging  to  find  that  PI  I  could 
increasingly  rely  on  a  high 
degree  of  skill  among  Indian 
professionals  and  a  willingness 
to  share  this  knowledge  with 
colleagues  in  less  developed 
countries,  Mr.  Vittachi  said. 

PH’s  program  for  the  rest  of 
this  year  includes  a  workshop 
seminar  for  reporters  of  Bengal, 
Assam  and  Bihar  to  be  held  in 
August  in  Calcutta,  a  workshop 
on  industrial  reporting  to  be 
held  in  Jamsh^pur  in  the 
winter  and  a  workshop  on  mili¬ 
tary  reporting  at  an  earlier  date. 

Problems  in  Africa 

Tom  Hopkinson,  director  of 
the  Africa  program,  reported: 

“IPI  did  not  go  into  Africa 
for  the  sake  of  expansion,  or  to 
extend  its  influence.  It  went 
there  because  it  was  asked  to  do 
so,  in  order  to  try  and  solve  a 
problem. 

“Such  press  as  existed  in  the 
now  independent  states  of  Africa 
was — until  a  year  or  two  ago — 
almost  entirely  expatriate- 
owned,  controlled  and  edited. 
With  the  coming  of  independ¬ 
ence  there  emerged  simultane¬ 
ously  a  need  and  a  danger. 

“The  need  was  for  competent, 
trained  and  reliable  African 
journalists.  Men  who — if  they 
could  not  fill  the  top  posts  on 
newspapers  and  magazines  im¬ 
mediately — could  fill  the  next-to- 
the-top  posts.  Men  who  could  be 
assistant  editors,  chief  subs, 
news  editors,  chief  reporters, 
leader-writers,  foreign  corre¬ 
spondents,  with  the  prospect  of 
further  advancement  in  the 
future. 

“By  1960  few  journalists  in 
East  &  Central  Africa  had  risen 
above  the  level  of  the  junior 
reporter.  Even  in  West  Africa, 
where  there  have  been  African 
editors  for  more  than  a  decade, 
these  same  editors  still  complain 
bitterly  of  their  difficulty  in 
finding  reliable  assistants.  This, 
then,  was  the  need. 

“The  danger  was,  and  is,  that 
editor  8c  PUBLISHER 


Allan  Harnniius  of  Sventka  Dagbladet  (facing  camera)  presides  af  IPI 
session  In  Stockholm.  Others  seen  In  the  picture  are  (at  left)  J.  P.  Roces 
of  the  Manila  (P.l.)  Times  and  (at  right)  Torolv  Kandehl  of  Aftenposten, 
Oslo. 


if  capable  and  reliable  African 
journalists  are  not  made  avail¬ 
able  quickly,  a  deadly  split  will 
open  between  politicians  and 
press.  African  politicians  will 
not  accept  that,  under  independ¬ 
ence,  press  power  shall  continue 
to  be  held  exclusively,  or  even 
mainly,  by  expatriates. 

“Equally,  they  are  quick  to 
resent  criticism  by  African  jour¬ 
nalists — unless  this  criticism  is 
moderate,  closely-reasoned  and 
carefully  expressed.  There  has 
been  a  growing  tendency  among 
African  politicians  to  regard 
press  freedom  as  a  nuisance;  to 
say  that  the  expatriate-run  press 
is  inevitably  hostile  and  the 
African  press  still  undeveloped 
— and  that  in  these  circum¬ 
stances  the  only  answer  is  for 
the  Government  to  own  or  take 
over  the  leading  newspapers, 
and  either  close  or  hamstring 
the  remainder.  Examples  where 
this  has  happened  already  spring 
to  mind.  In  territories  where  it 
has  not  yet  happened,  the  idea 
is  openly  canvassed.  Over  a 
large  part  of  Africa  the  de¬ 
fender  of  press  freedom  supports 
an  unpopular  cause.” 

In  face  of  this  situation,  IPI 
made  two  surveys  on  the  ground 
— the  first  by  its  former  Direc¬ 
tor,  James  Rose,  during  Sep- 
tember-October  1961 ;  the  second, 
between  June  and  September 
1962,  by  Charles  Hayes,  Edito¬ 
rial  Director  of  East  African 
Newspapers  in  Nairobi.  Though 
differing  on  certain  points,  the 
surveys  agreed  on  essentials. 
These  were: 

1)  That  training  courses 
should  be  set  up  for’  African 
journalists  already  engaged  in 
the  profession,  with  the  aim  of 
giving  them  a  quick  “lift”  which 
would  qualify  them  for  positions 
of  responsibility. 

2)  That  these  courses  should 
be  in  Africa,  since,  in  the  words 
of  Jim  Rose:  “It  is  a  waste  of 
money  to  bring  Africans  to  the 
West  unless  they  are  already 
very  experienced  and  know  what 
to  look  for  and  what  to  take 
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from  the  West.”  It  may,  in  fact, 
also  be  disastrous,  since  it  often 
unfits  a  man  for  work  in  his  own 
country  without  qualifying  him 
for  a  position  in  the  country  he 
has  visited.  This,  when  it  hap¬ 
pens,  is  a  cruelty  disguised  as  a 
kindness;  and  a  waste  pretend¬ 
ing  to  be  an  asset. 

3)  That  these  should  be  resi¬ 
dential  courses  of  about  20  stu¬ 
dents  at  a  time,  interlinked  with 
universities  of  East  and  West 
Africa. 

On  March  18th  the  first  IPI 
training  course  for  African 
journalists  was  opened  at  the 
Royal  College,  Nairobi,  by  the 
Governor  of  Kenya,  Malcolm 
MacDonald. 

Preparations  have  been  made 
for  a  start  in  West  Africa. 

“By  the  end  of  1963,  we  may 
hope  that  between  50  and  60 
African  journalists  of  standing 
will  have  either  completed  a  six- 
month  training  course  with  IPI, 
or  be  part  way  through  it,”  Mr. 
Hopkinson  said. 

3  International  Seminars 

Rohan  Rivett,  IPI  director, 
reported:  “There  have  been 
three  major  international  semi¬ 
nars  in  Europe. 

“The  first  was  in  Montreux  in 
July.  It  dealt  with  problems  of 
nuclear  defense  and  the  handling 
of  the  Press. 

“We  broke  new  ground,  in 
November  in  Paris,  for  that 
vast,  neglected  army  whom  we 
so  often  scorn  but  so  often 
thank  God  for,  the  women  jour¬ 
nalists  of  the  world.  They  didn’t 
talk  only  fashion  and  cooking 
notes.  They  did  range  over  a 
whole  vast  area  of  contentious 
issues  and  challenges  now  facing 
responsible  women  journalists  of 
the  sixties. 

“Then,  at  the  end  of  March, 
we  had  our  first  (and  one  of  our 
biggest)  seminars  on  German 
soil,  at  Hamburg.  Reporters 
from  four  countries,  judges, 
criminologists  and  police  chiefs 
met  in  an  atmosphere  of  deter¬ 


mined  co-operation,  each  with 
many  questions  to  ask,  plaints  to 
voice  and  problems  to  enunci¬ 
ate.” 

For  the  coming  year  Mr. 
Mr.  Rivett  noted  a  possible  bi¬ 
lateral  meeting  on  North  Amer¬ 
ican  soil.  He  reported: 

“In  July,  we  are  holding  our 
first  seminar  in  Italy  on  ‘Agri¬ 
culture  in  the  Press’  at  Bolzano. 
Jean-Michel  van  Gindertael  is 
organizing  it,  with  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  the  Secretary  and  organ¬ 
izer  of  our  new  Italian  National 
Committee,  Dr.  Cavazzani.  We 
hope  to  have  editors  and  jour¬ 
nalists  concerned  with  the  agri¬ 
cultural  problems  of  the  western 
hemisphere  from  at  least  12  or 
14  countries.  The  seminar  will 
be  held  with  trilateral  transla¬ 
tion  including,  of  course,  Italian. 

“Then,  in  September,  we  hold 
what  seems  certain  to  be  the 
biggest  and  most  wide-flung 
seminar  yet  attempted  by  IPI. 
The  problem  of  the  Press  in 
reporting  civil  aviation  are 
known  to  each  one  of  us.  This 
seminar  will  embrace  executives 
and  technical  chiefs  from  the 
great  airlines  of  the  six  conti¬ 
nents  and  top  aviation  editors 
and  air  correspondents  right 
across  the  world.  We  shall  be 
meeting  in  London  in  the  last 
week  of  September. 

“Other  European  seminars 
may  be  held  before  the  next 
Assembly. 

“The  Institute  has  made  rep¬ 
resentations  to  four  govern¬ 
ments  in  the  12  months  since  the 
Paris  Assembly.  The  closing  of 
the  Ashanti  Pioneer  in  Ghana 
followed  a  series  of  government 
actions  which  culminated  in 
putting  many  scores  of  news¬ 
paper  workers  with  families  out 
of  employment.  The  enforced 
closure  of  the  finest  newspaper 
in  that  part  of  Africa  was  per¬ 
haps  the  saddest  single  event  in 
the  year  among  our  member 
newspapers.  The  Institute  also 
protest^  to  the  President  of  the 
South  Korean  Republic  when 
death  sentences  were  passed 
upon  three  Korean  newspaper 
executives.  One  publisher  was 
in  fact  executed,  the  other  two 
are  still  serving  terms  of  im¬ 
prisonment. 

“In  March  we  expressed  con¬ 
cern  to  the  Government  of  West 
Germany  about  the  handling  of 
certain  aspects  of  the  Spiegel 
affair.  Following  advice  from 
our  German  Committee  we  indi¬ 
cated  to  Bonn  the  very  great 
concern  felt  by  our  members 
throughout  free  Germany.  Fi¬ 
nally,  last  month,  following  an 
appeal  by  one  of  our  members 
in  California  we  made  represen¬ 
tations  to  the  Government  of 
Brazil  regarding  discriminatory 
treatment  against  an  American 
correspondent.” 
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Newspaper  Audience 


AMNOLNCEWENTS 

ISeuspaper  Britkers 

IF  YOU  WANT  A  NBWSPAPER  in  ' 
the  South  or  Southeast  write  Newspai>er  ; 
Service  Company,  Inc.,  P.  O.  Dr.  12428, 
Panama  City.  Fla.  | 


DEMAND  FOR  PAPERS  IS  GREAT,  j 
Now  is  the  time  to  sell.  Perhaps  you  I 
are  listed  with  others ;  it  makes  no  J 
difference — list  with  us.  We  give  quick  ; 
action:  we  have  a  number  of  buyers. 
Dixie  Newspapers,  Brokers,  Box  679,  J 
Gadsden.  Alabama.  j 


DIAL,  Kalamazoo,  Mich.  349-7422  i 
■‘America’s  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker”  , 
Buying?  Selling?  Turn  right  to  DIAL  I  ; 


CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION  j 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co.  Ventura.  Calif.  ' 


MAY  BROTHEIRS,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Established  1914,  Newspapers 
BOUGHT  and  SOLD  without  publicity. 


ITS  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT  that 
buys  the  newspaper — it’s  the  personality 
and  ability  of  the  buyer.  This  is  why 
we  insist  on  personal  contact  selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
P.O.  Box  189,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Michigan 


VERNON  V.  PAINE 
Quality  Newspapers 
Upland  California 


SALES-PURCHASES-FINANCING 
handled  with  discretion.  Publishers  | 
Service,  Box  3132,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 


DEAN  SELLERS  sells  Arizona  and 
flouthwest  newspaiwrs.  626  E.  Main,  | 
Mesa,  Ariz.,  c/o  Cummins  Trust  Co.  i 

Newspapers  For  Sale 

CREAM-OF-niE-CROP  WEEKUES:  i 
Colo.  $115M-$90M-$70M  ;  New  Eng. 
$125M;  Ind.  $235M;  Minn.  $70M-$6.6M;  I 
Wash.  S120M.  Others:  Mr.  R.  Krehbiel, 
Box  88,  Norton,  Ks. 


EASTERN  WEEKLY— no  plant,  serving  j 
excellent  growth  area:  high  per  capita 
income:  $15,000  down.  Bo.x  1791,  ^itor  I 
&  Publisher.  I 


LONG  ISLAND  WEEKLY,  free  and 
clear,  no  plant.  Gross  $43-M.  can  lie 
produced  for  $20-M.  Owner  must  raise 
cash.  Box  1820,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 


.4,\NOlIN’CEMENTS 

Newspapers  For  Sale 

CALIF.  RURAL  EXCLUSIVE  WE:EK. 
LY.  Aliove-average  plant.  $95,000  gross, 
$25,000  down.  Steady  growth  for  at 
least  10  years  makes  this  isolated 
property  tops  capital  gainswise.  Joseph 
A.  Snyder,  Newspaper  Broker,  2234 
E.  Romneya  Dr.,  Anaheim,  Calif. 


ESTABLISHED  OFFSET  WEEKLY, 
no  plant,  located  in  suburbs  of  New 
York  City.  High  gross  —  good  net. 
Terrific  growth  potential  should  interest 
experienced  ad  man.  Box  1661,  Elditor 
&  Publisher. 


WELL-ESTABUSHE3)  DAILY  news-  i 
liaper  and  job  shop  in  fine  Northern 
coastal  state,  grossing  $225,411.00  an¬ 
nually.  Located  in  rich  timber  land, 
commercial  fishing  and  recreational 
area,  noted  for  its  fine  hunting  seasons. 
Well-equipi>ed  plant.  Non-competitive 
town  iiopulation  over  10,000.  May  be 
purchased  with  or  without  2-story 
building.  Three  rented  apartments  on 
2nd  floor.  Priced  for  quick  sale,  easy 
terms  to  responsible  buyer.  Ideal  man/ 
wife  operation  :  owner  moving  to  larger 
properties.  Write  Box  1795,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


1.  CALIFORNIA.  Elxclusive  weekly. 
Priced  at  $45,000.  Elxcellent  terms  to 
qualified  buyer. 

2.  SOUTHWEST.  County  seat  semi 
weekly.  Priced  at  $75,000.  Excellent 
terms  to  qualified  buyer. 

3.  WESTERN  DAILY  NEIWSPAPE21. 
Growing  community.  Priced  at  $400,000. 
JACK  L.  STOLL  AND  ASSOCIATES 

6381  Hollywood  Blvd. 

Los  Angeles  28,  California 
A  National  Organization 


FLORIDA  WEST  COAST  WEEKLY 
near  Gulf.  Has  cold  type  and  Linotype 
equipment  and  is  offset  printed.  Mem¬ 
ber  Fla.  Press  Assoc.  No  job  work. 
$38,000.  L.  P.  Likely.  P.  O  Box  431, 
St  Petersburg. 


TWO  GOOD  WEEKLIES  in  central 
N.Y.  State:  adequate  equipment:  good 
housing:  $3500  down  payment  and  $1600 
working  capital.  Age  and  ill  health 
reasons  for  sale.  Johnson  and  Lynch, 
brokers,  Newfield,  N.Y.  Tel.  LN-4-7778. 


WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER  in  suburban 
Philadelphia.  Health  requires  sale  with 
or  without  plant.  Real  estate  can  !« 
purchased  or  leased  from  same  owner. 
Box  1814,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 

Use  zone  number  to  Indicate  location  without  specific  Identification 


1 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Newspapers  For  Sale 

SOUTH  ALABAMA  WEEKLY  news¬ 
paper  fully  equipi>ed.  Circulation  2,400: 
gross  business  over  $50,000.  Cash  re¬ 
quired  $25,000,  terms  on  $25,000  bal¬ 
ance.  Investigation  invited.  Box  1873. 
Elditor  &  Publisher. 


SO.  CALIF.  .SEMI-WEEKLY.  Fast¬ 
growing  suburban  city,  good  plant, 
operating  profit  $70,000  including  serv¬ 
ices  of  owner.  $115,000  down,  good 
terms.  Gross  is  over  half  million.  J.  A. 
Snyder,  Newspaper  Broker,  2234  E. 
Romneya  Dr.,  Anaheim,  C^ifornia. 


Newspapers  Wanted 

FORMER  EDITOR  WITH  CAPITAL 
wishes  to  purchase  medium  or  large 
weekly  or  daily  within  commuting  dis¬ 
tance  of  Northern  Westchester  area. 
Box  1868,  Elditor  &  Publisher, 


EQUIPMENT  MAKT 

Complete  Plants 


NEWSPAPEIR  PLANT  compista  to 
last  wrench.  Make  offer  I  i  omposiBt 
room,  press  room,  or  both.  Duplet 
Tubular  8-page  with  half  and  quarter 
fold.  Complete  Stereo-scorcher,  Sta-Hl 
curved  router,  etc. ;  mat  roller;  Lud¬ 
low  Dept.:  Hammond  Glider  saw; 
Intertype  C%SH  No.  16928  with  quad- 
der;  Intertype  Model  X.  E.  G.  Lindner 
Co..  612  E.  12th  St.,  Los  Angeles  IS, 
Calif. 


Composing  Room 


USED  PHOTON  FOR  SALE 
Series  200  Photon  serial  #259.  equipped 
with  Amici  prism  for  right-readini 
positive  paper  production:  has  font 
disk  0095,  with  twelve  lenses  through 
28  point.  Machine  is  available  as  It, 
where  is.  Available  for  inspection. 
Priced  for  quick  sale  I  Box  1.S67,  Elditor 
&  Publisher. 


Business  Opportunities 

NEJWSPAPEJRMAN,  now  in  executive 
position,  wishes  to  buy  into  15,000- 
25,000  daily  in  return  tor  active  man¬ 
agerial  responsibility.  Experience  in¬ 
cludes:  circulation,  advertising,  news. 
Youthful.  Willing  to  make  substantial 
investment.  Box  1833,  Elditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Career  Resume  Service 


LAND  THAT  JOB  I 
Send  resume  folder  with  your  clips, 
photos,  samples  or  drawings  crisply 
offset  on  quality  stock.  Publishers  will 
sit  up  and  take  notice.  Designed  by 
newspaper  i>eople  for  newspaper  people. 
4-Pages  $30.00  ;  6-pages  $35.00;  ^pages 
$40.00  for  500.  Samples  upon  request 
or  send  copy,  clips,  etc.,  to:  Arthur 
R.  Aldrich,  1605  Grand  Avenue.  Bronx- 
53,  New  York  City.  Satisfaction  gpiar- 
anteed ! 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 

Job  Printing 


PUBLISHING  FACILITIES 

Publisher  has  6800  sq.  ft.  office  space 
mid-town  NYC:  will  divide.  Telewriter 
connection  to  Washington,  D.C.,  Pitts. 
Circulation  fulfillment,  direct  mail. 
Black  &  white  newspaper  composition 
and  press  facilities  available  on  job  or 
contract  basis.  Call  Mr.  Lawrence, 
Area  Code  212.  LO  .3-65M.  or  write 
Box  982,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


Press  Engineers 


Newspaper  Presses  and  Conveyors 

THE  EDWARDS  TRANSFER 
Co.,  Inc. 

1100  Ross  Ave.  -  1316  Ashland  St. 

Dallas  2,  Texas  RIverdale  1-6363 

EREXrriNG,  DISMANTLING 
TRUCKING.  REPAIRING 
AND  PROCE3SSING 
Serving  the  South  and  S.W.  since  1900 


Newsi>apers  Press  Installation 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Expert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON  INC. 
56-59  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn  31,  New  York 
JAckson  2-6105 


PRINTING  PRESS 
INSTALLATIONS 

•  Dismantling  •  Repairing 

•  Moving  •  Trucking 

•  Storage  •  Erecting 

L.  I.  GRIFFIN  &  SONS,  INC. 

5002  South  Hanna  Street 
Fort  Wayne.  Indiana 
Phone  744-3295 

Contact;  Gary  Griffin  or  Bill  Davit 


INTERTYPE  FOTOSETTER— qutdder, 
six  mags,  double  lens  turret  with  12 
lenses  from  .50x  to  4. Ox,  fonts  of  6  pt. 
E\itura  Meilium.  12  pt.  EVitura  Medium. 
12  pt.  EVtura  Bold,  12  pt.  Bodoni,  12 
pt.  Bodoni  Bold.  18  pt.  Gothic  Bold 
Condensed  and  figures  in  18  pt.  Fu- 
tura  Bold.  In  excellent  condition  and 
priced  at  $25,000  complete  "as  is,  where 
is.”  Contact  W.  F.  DeBats,  Pontiac 
Press,  48  West  Huron.  Pontiac,  Michi¬ 
gan. 


CLASSIFIED 

Advertising  Rates 

Lin*  Rates  EACH  CONSECUTIVI 
Insertion 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  (Payable  with 
order)  4  times  (3  80c  per  line  CKb 
insertion;  3  times  ®  90c;  2  <S  $1.00; 
1  time  $1.10  per  line.  If  keyed,  add  25c 
tor  box  service  and  count  as  1  addi- 

I  tional  line  in  your  copy.  3  lines  minimuei. 
Air-mail  service  on  blind  ads  $1.00  extra, 
bo  not  send  irreplaceable  clippings,  etc- 
in  response  to  Help  Wanted  ads  until 
direct  request  is  made  for  them.  ESP 
cannot  be  responsible  for  their  return. 
JOB  APPLICANTS  may  have  a  supply 
of  printed  employment  application  fornis 
by  sending  self-addressed  10c  stamped 
envelope  to  EirP  Classified  Department. 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS: 
4  times  @  $1.25  per  line  each  insertion; 
3  times  ®  $1.35;  2  ®  $1.45;  1  time 
$1.55  per  line.  If  keyed,  add  50c  for  box 
service  and  count  as  1  additional  line  in 
your  copy.  3  lines  minimum.  Air-mail 
service  on  blind  ads  $1.00  extra. 

I  NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

I  (Payable  with  order) 

52-Time  Contract  Rate 
85c  per  line 

<  MEASUREMENTS  AND  CHARCES: 

'  E&P  classified  advertising  is  set  in  6-point 
type.  Advertisements  set  completely  in 
^point  up  to  a  maximum  of  20  linns, 
without  white  space,  display  heads,  etc., 
will  be  billed  at  the  specified  rate  (tee 
rate  chart  of  various  numbers  of  inser¬ 
tions)  on  a  line  count  basis.  For  example, 
an  advertisement  of  ten  lines  will  be 
billed  at  10  times  the  classified  line 
rate,  etc. 

Advertisements  using  extra  white  spkc 
and/or  display  heads,  text,  or  signature 
in  Vogue  Light  8,  10,  12.  or  14-point 
maximum,  will  be  charged  by  agate  rule 
measurement — (14  lines  per  inch)  at 
I  the  prevailing  rate  for  the  number  of 
insertions. 

DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED:  The  use  of 
rules,  boldface,  cuts,  or  other  decorations 
changes  your  classified  ad  to  "clauiled 
display.”  The  rate  for  Classified  Display 
is  $2.50  per  agate  line— $35  per  column 
inch  minimum  space. 

DEADLINE  FOR  CLASSIFIED  AD¬ 
VERTISING,  Tuesday,  5:00  P.M. 
Count  36  characters  and/or  spaces  per 
line.  No  abbreviations.  Box  holders 
identities  held  in  strict  confidence.  Re¬ 
plies  mailed  daily.  Editor  &  Publisher 
reserves  the  right  to  edit  all  copy. 

Editor  &  Publisher 
850  Third  Ave.,  N.  Y.  22.  N.  Y. 
I  Phoee  PLaza  2-7050 


EDITOR  6C  PUBLISHER  for  June  15.  J 
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Equipment  Mart 

BUY  OR  SELL  NEW  OR  USED  NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT  IN  THIS  BIG  MARKET-PLACE 


Composing  Room  I 


model  m  linotype  range- 

master.  Serial  No.  59,260,  2/90  & 
2/72  WIDE  MaRazinea,  6  Molds,  Quad- 
der,  Mohr  Saw,  Mold  Blower,  Electric 
Pot,  Metal  Feeder. 

MODEL  30  IJNOTYPE  Mixer,  Serial 
No.  66,829  .  4  /  90  &  4/34,  6-mold8,  6 
fonts  mats,  Quadder,  Mohr  Saw,  Elec¬ 
tric  pot.  Metal  Feeder:  excellent  con¬ 
dition,  available  June  1st. 

MODEL  B  LINOTYPE,  Serial  No.  6B,- 
461,  with  ITS  Unit,  4  Molds  Alternate 
Casting.  Mold  Blower.  Electric  Pot, 
Metal  Feeder,  Shaftatall  Mat  Detector. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  Bast  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4590 

MODEL  8  LINOTYPE,  serial  #27768, 

8  mags.,  gas  jiot,  new  Star  220-V 
motor.  Inter-Borough  Press,  Spring 
City,  Pa. 

Engraving 

CURTIS  COLOR  ANAYLST:  Trans¬ 
mission.  Reflection  type,  11  x  14.  Never 
used.  Original  cost,  $2800.  Purchased 
1980.  Beat  offer.  Purchasing  Depart¬ 
ment,  Alderman  Studios,  High  Point, 
N.  C. 

Mail  Room 

HALVERSON  STUFFING  MACHINES. 
Five  4  pocket  complete  vacuum  equip¬ 
ment.  Hi.Tidles  to  64-page  sections, 
4,600  per  hour  each  machine.  Good 
operating  condition.  $2500.00.  One 
standard  Pony  Auto  Plate— $3,500.00 — 
at  our  plant.  G.  R.  Benedict,  Evans¬ 
ville  Printing  Corporation,  Evansville, 
Indiana. 

Perforator  Taite 

PERFORATOR  TAPE-TTS  &  FRIDEN 
8*  or  14*  dia.  rolls.  Quality  &  Elconomy 
FURMAN  O.  RUFF  SALES 
P.O.  Box  12256,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

Presses  &  Machinery 

2-UNIT  HOE  PRESS 

2  Extra  Color  Cylinders,  double  folders, 
double  balloon  formers,  reels,  tensions, 
pasters.  Located  at  Miami  Herald.  (Will 
divide.) 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  St.,  N.Y,  17  OXford  7-4590 

MSS-DUPLEX  8-pBge  flat-bed  press. 
Excellent  condition — many  stiecial  fea- 
toea.  ARGUS-COURIER,  Petaluma, 
California. 


Presses  &  Machinery 


Presses  &  Machinery 


FOR  SALE 

GOSS  HEADLINER 


4  Units 

2-Color  Cylinders 
Floor  Feed 

Double  Delivery  Folder 
2234"  Cutoff 
Installed  Less 
Than  7  Years 
$300,000 

Available  Fall  of  '64 

Write  Box  1800 
c/o  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY 
16-page  Gosa.  Dek-A-Tube  newspaper 
press  complete  with  and  folder, 
Iiower  roll  hoist,  2  extra  color  pans, 
color  comi>enaator,  side  lay  register 
knobs  on  2  plate  cylinders,  extra  rubber 
rollers,  Kline  Westinghouse  2-motor 
press  drive,  AC-220-60  cycles-S  phase 
with  push  button  stations  and  enclosed 
cubical  controls. 

STEREOTYPE  EQUIPMENT 
Tubular  pot  with  hand  metal  pump  and 
spout 

Goss  Vacuum  back  casting  box 
Goss  heavy  duty  plate  finisher 
Chipping  block 
Tubular  plate  router 
45C  Goss  mat  roller 
16  Tubular  chases 
Humidor — mat  shear 

Universal  Printing  Equipment  Co.,  Inc. 

Lyndhurst,  New  Jersey 
201  GE.  8-3744  N.J.  OX.  5-5458  N.Y. 


8  GOSS  HSLC  UNITS 

Arch  Type  Units,  2  double  folders,  22%* 
cut-off,  2  reverse  cylinders,  3  color 
humps,  6  sets  of  angle  bars,  2-100 
HP.  AC,  C-W  drives,  Cline  reels,  Cline 
tensions,  2  C-H  conveyors.  Available  on 
or  about  July  1st.  Will  divide. 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  OO. 

"Newspaper  Equipment  Dealers" 
11164  Saticoy  St.,  Sun  Valley,  Calif. 


HOE  4-COLOR  WEB  perfecting  offset 
press.  23-9/16"  cutoff,  will  run  16  page 
full  size  newspaper  or  32  page  tabloid 
with  4  colors  each  page,  adaptable  to 
64  pp.  all  black,  flying  paster,  twin 
folders,  electronically  controlled  regi¬ 
ster,  camera,  platemaking  and  all 
necessary  equipment,  will  sell  or  con¬ 
sider  lease  to  responsible  party.  News¬ 
paper  Publishers,  Inc.,  21  N.  Main, 
East  St.  Louis,  III.  Bridge  1-1480. 

MATRIX  PRESS— M-A-N  800-ton  Mul- 
topress  automatic  matrix  moulder 
(press),  complete  with  all  standard 
equipment  and  accessories,  including 
moulding  combinations.  Self-contained 
steam-electric  heating;  water-cooled. 
220-volt.  Installed  1959,  excellent  condi¬ 
tion.  Write  W.  B.  Sweetland,  Herald 
and  News,  Klamath  Falls,  Ore.,  or  call 
TU  4-8111. 

4-UNIT  VANGUARD 
Printing  area  22  x  36%* 

Cut-off  22>/4* 

Maximum  roll  36* 

Va  Folder 
15  HP  drive 

Universal  Printing  Equipment  Co.,  Inc. 

Lyndhurst,  New  Jersey 
201  GB.  8-3744  N.J.  OX.  5-5458  N.Y. 

COLE  FOLDERS 

Quarter,  Eighth,  Double,  Parallel  and 
Combinations.  Portable  or  stationary 
for  all  rotsiry  presses. 

OKLA.  CITY  MACHINE  WORKS,  Inc. 

1637  W.  Main,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 
Call:  CE  6-8841 

MODEL  "A”  DUPLEX,  reconditioned 
and  guaranteed  $8,500 ;  Ludlow,  latest 
model,  gas  $2,000,  elec.  $2,600;  17  x  22 
Webendorfer  offset,  $2,250  ;  Universal  or 
model  F  Elrod  casters,  $1,475  ea;  32* 
fully  auto,  power  cutter,  $1,250.  Other 
equip.  We  service  what  we  sell.  A-1 
Ptg,  Equip.,  1128  Hemphill,  Atlanta, 
Georgia.  Phone  874-6616. 

QUARTER  PAGE  POLDER  with  12- 
page  Duplex  Tubular  No.  140  press  at¬ 
tached.  Just  the  ticket  to  twin  or  in¬ 
crease  small  plant  capacity.  Will  run 
color  and  half  fold.  All  stereo,  includ¬ 
ing  mat  roller.  Many  extras.  Can't  let 
go  til  July  1.  Get  the  story  from  The 
El  Dorado  Times,  El  Dorado,  Kansas. 

COMPLETE  MODERN  NEWSPAPER 
or  circulau:  plant,  9  Linotypes,  over  100 
cases  Ludlow,  40  pp.  Goss  with  color 
deck,  quarterfolder.  Pony  Autoplate,  36 
turtles,  chases,  cabinets,  saws,  proof 
press,  everything  needed.  See  in  opera¬ 
tion.  Box  1783,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


GOSS  HEADLINER  1 

I 

4  Units  all  with  Reversible  Couples — 
22%  Cutoff — Tension  Plate  Lockup- 
Double  Folder  w/C-H  Conveyors  — 
Portable  Color  Fountains  —  AC  Unit- 
Type  Drives — 60,000  per  hour — Reels  & 
Tensions — Trackage  &  Turntables 

COMPLETE  STEREO:  Wood  H-D  Pony 
Autoplate — Wood  Tension-plate  Auto¬ 
miller  for  Color  Register  —  STA-HI 
Master  Router — STA-HI  Master  F'ormer 
— Goss  H-D  Mat  Roller — Wood  6-ton 
Electric  Metal  Pot — 32  Chasee — Elevat¬ 
ing  Turtle — and  all  acceesories. 

AVAILABLE  NOW!  All  of  the  above 
equipment  has  had  less  than  one  year 
of  limited  use,  and  is  priced  attractive¬ 
ly  at  a  saving  of  over  $250,000.00 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4590 

GOSS  OCTUPLE 

A — Anti-Friction  Units 
I — Color  Trol  Half  Deck 
I — Double  Folder  223^"  cut-off 
Reels,  tensions,  pasters 
Wood  Pony  Auto  Plate 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.  INC. 

420  Lexington  Ave.  New  York  17.  N.Y. 

WE'D  UKB  TO  SELL  our  Model  AB 
Duplex  to  some  publisher  at  a  realistic 
price  rather  than  have  it  cost  him  too 
much  through  a  broker.  Two-way 
printer,  8  pages.  Press  alone  appraised 
by  Marshall  &  Stevens  at  $5,900.  Has 
color  deck,  two  roll  attachment.  20 
single  page  chases,  double  truck  chase. 
Extra  set  new  form  rollers.  Other 
extras.  Can  l>e  seen  running.  Possession 
in  two  weeks.  On  main  floor — easy  to 
remove.  As  is,  where  is— $5,000. — Call 
or  write  Brookings  Register,  Brook¬ 
ings,  S.  Dak.  Area  code  605:  692-6271, 

DUPLEX  TUBULARS 

20-pg.  Press  (Massachusetts) 

16-pg.  Press  (New  Jersey) 

4-pg.  top  deck,  short  frames 
Vacuum-back  Stereo,  Elquip. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4590 

6  SCOTT  PRESS  UNITS 

Two  Color  Clylinders,  23-9/16*  cut-off. 

6  GOSS  UNITS 

Two  Color  Cylinders,  22%*  cut-off. 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 

P.O.  Box  903  Boise.  Idaho 

Stereotype 

HOE  FLAT  PLATE  SHAVER 
Hoe  precision  late  model  with  roller 
hold-down,  very  heavy  duty,  full  page, 
George  Oxford,  Box  903.  Bioise,  Idaho. 

STEREO  BXJUIPMENT— Used  standard 
Pony  Auto  Plate,  excellent  condition, 
vacuum,  pneumatic  pump  22%*  cutoff, 
7/16*  plate;  also  6-ton  furnace  com¬ 
plete  with  elements.  Reasonable.  Box 
1842,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Wanted  to  Buy 


CUTLER-HAMMER  Heavy  Duty  News¬ 
paper  Conveyor  and/or  Component 
Units.  Two  (2)  K-W  Signode  Wiretyers. 
Elevated  Stereotype  Plate  (Conveyor. 
LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 
"Newspaper  Equipment  Dealers" 
11164  Saticoy  St..  Sun  Valley,  Calif. 


Wanted  to  Buy 


COMPLETE  PRESS  CONTROLS  for 
16  page  Duplex  Tube  No.  225,  with  or 
without  4  page  deck.  W,  C.  Paine, 
Valley  News,  Box  '70,  White  River 
Junction,  Vt. 

Linotypee — Intertypes — Ludlows 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES 
136  Church  Street.  New  York  7.  N.  Y. 

LATE  COMET  OR  2  MAGAZINE 
FAST  LINOTYPE  with  TTS  operating 
unit,  electric  imt,  alternating  molds, 
safety  <levices.  Write  Contra  Costa 
Times,  P.  O.  Box  937,  Walnut  Creek, 
Calif. 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
OOMPLETTE  PLANTS 

_ MAT  ROLLERS 

STEREO  EQUIPMENT 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4590 


HELP  WANTED 
Circulation 

CIRCULA’nON  MANAGER  or  Assist- 
ant  for  intensely  interesting  i>osition 
calling  on  Southern  and  Mid-Atlantic 
newspaper  executives,  selling  service 
closely  associated  with  Circulation.  Man 
must  live  in  territory  and  lie  away  from 
home  except  weekends.  Salaried  iiosition 
with  all  travel  expenses  paid  and  air- 
conditioned  automobile  furnished.  Box 
1890,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 

SOUTHWEST 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  6.000-1- 
daily  &  shopper  fast-growing  Zone  8 
suburb.  Ne^  energetic,  experienced 
man,  can  double  circ.  in  year.  Resort- 
light  industry,  wonderful  place  to  raise 
family.  Terrific  potential.  Send  resume, 
salary  needs  &  references.  Box  1895, 
Editor  &  Publisher, 

Classified  Advertising 

CLASSIFIBa>  ADVER'nSING  Sales¬ 
man.  Must  be  a  real  go-getter,  and  good 
with  copy  and  layouts.  Top  salary,  plus 
bonuses,  commissions,  life  insurance, 
pension  plan,  etc.  Unlimited  opportun¬ 
ities.  Contact  CAM.  Manchester  Union 
Leader.  Manchester.  N.  H. 

Display  Advertising 

ADVER'nSING  SALESMAN  —  young, 
aggressive,  who  can  SEILL  and  is  pro¬ 
motion-oriented.  Some  travel.  Excellent 
salary,  bonus,  expenses,  insurance. 
Five-day,  37%  hr  week.  New  Ehigland 
daily,  Sunday,  adjacent  vacation  area. 
Include  full  resume.  Box  1789,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

AD  SALESMAN 

Excellent  opportunity,  2  to  3  years  ex¬ 
perience.  Good  on  layouts  and  copy. 
Must  have  good  personality.  Top  flight 
daily  newspaper,  27,000.  Ekeellent 
growth  area.  Fine  community.  Recre¬ 
ation  facilities,  TVA  lakes,  etc.  If 
you  are  ambitious  and  want  to  move 
up  here's  a  job  for  you.  Resume  and 
rrferencee  to — Maurice  Williams,  Times- 
News,  Kingsport.  Tennessee. 

ADVER'nSING  SALESMAN  with  rea. 
sonable  experience  and  layout  ability. 
Good  salary  and  other  benefits.  Flsst- 
moving  eonununity.  Excellent  future. 
W.  J.  Missett,  Publisher,  Star-Tribune, 
Casper,  Wyo. 


DISPLAY  ADVERnSING  SALESMAN 
for  3-man  staff  7,200  circulation  daily. 
W.  J.  Valentine,  Daily  Ledger-Gaxette, 
Lancaster,  Calif. 


DISPLAY  SALESMAN,  strong  on 
selling,  for  6-day  P.M.  daily  in  Zone 
2.  Unlimited  potential  in  expanding 
military-civilian  market.  Ideal  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  energetic  self-starter,  male 
or  female.  Salary,  bonus  and  bmeftts. 
Complete  resume  with  first  letter.  Box 
1860,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NUMBER  TWO  SPOT  on  6.400,  O-day, 
Northwestern  Ohio  AD  STAFT  open 
Mid-June.  Looking  for  man  or  woman 
willing  to  work ;  to  develop  area;  and 
help  in-town.  Write:  Jerry  Peters, 
'HMES,  BRYAN.  OHIO, _ 

SALESMAN  OF  INTEGRITY  to  share 
in  development  of  aggressive  young 
suburban  offset  weeklies.  Must  have 
layout  ability.  Newspaper  Printing 
Corv.,  Box  626,  Albuquerque,  N.  M. 


editor  &  PUBLISHER  tor  June  15,  1963 


Help  Wanted 

READ  THESE  COLUMNS  FOR  THE  BEST  JOB  OPENINGS  IN  THE  NEWSPAPER  INDUSTRY 


Di$play  Advertising 

TOP  $  for  top-notch  ad  man  with  copy  | 
and  layout  experience.  Fast-^rowinK 
area.  Write  or  'phone:  Richardson 
Publications,  Carpentersville,  III. 

Editorial 

AWARD-WINNING  seven-day  mominK 
newspaper  in  zone  area  eight  needs 
young,  aggressive  deskman.  Copy  desk 
and  editing  exi>erience  essential.  Please 
give  complete  background,  job  history, 
education  and  salary  requirements  in 
first  letter  to  Box  1802,  ^itor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


REPORTER  to  round  out  2-man  news 
team  covering  city  of  22,000  in  Zone  2. 
Would  join  editorial  staff  of  16  on  6- 
day  P.H.  circulating  more  than  18,000 
in  6  counties.  Modern  photo  dept;  com¬ 
plete  library  and  full-time  librarian. 
Attractive  working  conditions  and 
don’t  worry  about  l)eing  desk-bound. 
News  features  encourag^  and  enter¬ 
prise  rewarded.  Unmatched  fringes  and 
retirement  plan.  7'hree-month  breakin 
before  man  leaves  for  graduate  studies. 
Will  take  care  of  interview  expense. 
Salary  open.  Box  1811,  Blditor  &  ^b- 
liidier. 


REPORTER,  well  seasoned  in  general 
assignment  and  rewrite,  needed  for 
large  metropolitan  daily.  Zone  2.  Write 
Box  1808,  Elitor  &  Publisher. 


WIRE  EDITOR  —  Strong  on  makeup, 
local  reporting  and  photography.  Six- 
day  evening  daily,  10,000  circulation 
bracket.  Zone  5.  Good  working  condi¬ 
tions,  future,  nice  town.  Send  qualifica¬ 
tions,  data,  etc.,  to  Box  1810,  ^itor 
A  Publisher. 


REPORTER 

Leading  Southeast  daily  seeks 
competent  journeyman  or 
promising  beginner.  High 
standards  rewarded  with  top 
I>ay;  chance  for  advancement: 
all  company  benefits.  Over 
100,000  circulation.  Coastal  city 
in  prime  recreation  area.  Mod¬ 
erate  climate. 

Box  1872 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


Editorial 

REPORTER-EDITOR  who  can  think 
and  st)ell  for  growing  young  suburban 
offset  weeklies  in  Zone  8.  Box  1862, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

I  REPORTERS.  DBSKMEN,  for  news 
departments  of  daily  newspapers  in 
BlAP  Zones  6,  7  and  8.  Experience  or 
qualified  beginners.  Send  full  type¬ 
written  resume,  references  to:  Inland 
Daily  Press  Ass’n.,  7  S.  Dearborn, 
Chicago-3,  III.  No  charges. 


SPORTS  EDITOR  for  60  to  76,000 
circulation  Zone  2  daily.  Write  Box 
1840,  Blditor  &  Publisher,  giving  full 
background  and  exi>erience.  This  is  a 
fine,  permanent  opportunity  for  the 
right  man. 


SPORTS  EDITOR  for  14,000  Virginia 
daily.  Must  know  photography,  layout ; 
car  a  necessity.  Write,  including  ex¬ 
perience  and  salary  requirements  to: 
Gen.  Mgr.,  The  Staunton  (Va.)  Leader. 


WANTED:  First-class  combination  re- 
norter  nnd  desk  man  for  well-estab- 
I  lished  Plorida  Weat  Coast  afternoon 
j  daily.  Chance  for  immediate  advance¬ 
ment.  Give  all  details  in  first  letter. 
I  salary  expected,  etc.  Write  Box  1856, 

I  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


1  WANTED:  MANAGING  EDITOR 
I  strong  on  local  news  and  getting  along 
with  people;  work  as  well  as  direct 
I  staff  of  4.  Must  be  all-around  news- 
1  man  and  represent  us  well  in  com¬ 
munity.  Take  full  charge  of  depart¬ 
ment.  Zone  8.  Box  1845,  Elditor  & 
Publisher, 


WE'RE  LOOKING  FOR  a  young  re¬ 
porter  (or  J-grad)  with  initiative,  com¬ 
petence.  and  a  real  flair  for  writing, 
to  handle  news  assigmments  and  dept- 
features  in  a  city  of  40,000  on  Lake 
Erie.  Send  samples,  photo.  Box  1858, 
Eklitor  A  Publisher. 


ARIZONA 

OOMBINA'nON  DBSKMAN-REPORT. 
ER  wanted  immediately  on  six-day 
afternoon  paper  in  state’s  fastest  grow¬ 
ing  city.  Excellent  opportunity  for  ex- 
Iierienc^  young  newsman.  Airmail 
resume,  salary,  references  to  Dan 
Byrne,  Managing  Elditor,  Scottsdale 
Daily  Progress.  P.  O.  Box  818,  Scotts¬ 
dale,  Arizona. 


COMPANY  PUBUCATION  EDITOR 

To  edit  company  newspaper,  including  origi¬ 
nating  and  writing  stories,  layou^  printing 
and  supervising  distribution.  Will  aid  and  ad¬ 
vise  on  numerous  other  company  booklets 
and  brochures.  Requires  minimum  of  two 
years’  experience  in  company  house  publica¬ 
tion — minimum  B.S.  degree  in  joum^sm  or 
English. 

You  will  work  in  Xerox’s  new,  air-condi¬ 
tioned  offices  in  the  heart  of  Rochester,  N.Y., 
minutes  from  beautiful  residential  areas,  close 
to  Lake  Ontario  and  the  world-famous  Finger 
Lakes — ^just  one  hour  by  air  from  New  York 
City. 

Please  submit  your  resume  and  salary 
history  in  confidence  to  Mr.  Richard  Melnotte, 
Xerox  Corporation,  Dept.  EP-615,  P.O.  Box 
1540,  Rochester  3,  New  York. 

XEROX 

COR  PORATION 
an  equal  opportunity  employer 


Editorial 

AMBITIOUS  YOUNG  REPORTER  for 
nightside  suburban  Iteat  covering  Mu¬ 
nicipal  Government,  iK>Iice  news  and 
features.  Medium-sized  Zone  2  daily. 
Must  be  hard  worker — willing  to  do 
thorough  job.  Good  i)ay.  top  fringes. 
Car  essential.  Opportunity  for  advance¬ 
ment.  Box  1902,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


COMBINATION  county  courthouse, 
general  assignment  reporter.  Potential 
to  handle  city  editor’s  slot.  Some  ex- 
lierience  desirable.  Offset.  5’i-day  daily. 
Air-conditioned  plant  and  all  equip¬ 
ment  new  this  year.  Send  clips,  resume, 
references  to  Editor,  Belvidere  Daily 
Republican,  Belvidere,  III. 


EDITOR-IN-CHIBT  WANTED.  Fast 
growing  regional  business  and  indus¬ 
trial  magazine.  Fine  opportunity  Zone 
5.  For  details  send  complete  resume 
including  photo  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  Box  1880,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


EDITORS  (2)  FINANCIAL;  national 
magazine  wants  specialists  on  either 
taxes  or  Investments;  N.Y.  area ;  5- 
figure  salary.  Box  1900,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


GENERAL  NEWS  REPORTER  who 
knows  how  to  find  a  story  then  write 
it.  Prefer  minimum  three  years’  experi¬ 
ence.  Zone  5.  Challenging,  lucrative 
opportunity  for  right  man.  Give  com¬ 
plete  resume,  salary  requirements  first 
letter.  Box  1780,  BJditor  A  Publisher. 


KENTUCKY  AFTERNOON  DAILY  has 
immediate  opening  for  young  reporter. 
Camera  knowledge  helpful.  Car  neces¬ 
sary.  Write  R.  S.  Hoskins,  The  Enter¬ 
prise,  Harlan,  Ky. 


Mechanical 


EXPERIENCED  MEN  for  daily  Qt*,. 
paper  production  departments  in  E6F 
Zones  6,  7  and  8.  Send  full  typewritta 
details  to:  Inland  Daily  Press  Am’i., 
7  S.  Dearborn,  Chicago-3,  Ill.  n, 
charges. 


MECHANICAL  SUTERINTENDBd 
for  rotary  letterpress  plant  printiif 
newspapers  and  circulars,  20  full  tiat 
employees.  Union,  give  experisMi, 
age,  martial  status,  salary  and  whn 
available.  Zone  2.  Box  1863,  Editor  k 
Publisher. 


PERFORATOR  OPERATORS  —  Sea 
Jose  (Calif.)  Mercury  A  News.  Mott 
meet  360  line  per  hour  competaMf 
standard.  6141.85  (day  rate)  for  U 
hour  week.  Excellent  fringe  benolti. 
Contact  Bill  F’erroggiaro,  Compooiai 
Room  F’oreman,  211  W,  Santa  Clan 
Street,  San  Jose,  California. 


WE  WANT  TO  MEET  A  PRINTER 
who  has  know-how  for  job  shop  and 
newspaper  over  100  years  old.  Makenp, 
press  work,  etc.  Age  secondary  to 
ability.  Write  Box  1854,  Editor  A  Fob- 
lisher. 

Public  Relations 

NEWS  REPORTER  needed  for  part- 
time  public  relations  writing  aasiga- 
ments  by  South  Chicago  industrial 
organization.  Write  Box  1886,  Elditor  k 
Publisher. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 
MANAGER 


MEDICAL  FIDITO'R ;  national  maga¬ 
zine  ;  report  A  write  on  hospitals,  edu¬ 
cation,  etc.;  NYC  area;  6-figure  salary. 
Box  1876,  EJditor  A  Publisher. 


NEW'S  EDITOR  for  quality  weekly  in 
Central  Connecticut,  No  trainee!  I^me 
knowledge  of  camera ;  must  have  car; 
also  have  opening  for  reporter.  We  are 
looking  for  weekly-oriented  i>er8onnei. 
Wallingford  Post.  Wallingford,  Conn. 


REPORTFRIS  for  highly  competitive 
newspaper  which  stresses  local  coverage 
in  a  university  community.  Openings 
for  experienced  reporter  and  recent  J- 
grad.  Send  resume,  references,  salary 
expected  to:  Harold  Holmes,  Executive 
Ed.,  News-Gazette,  Champaign,  Ill. 


SHARP  DESKMAN-REPORTER  to 
back  up  M.E.  Emphasis:  Local  news. 
F\ill  resume  and  salary  extwctations  to: 
M.  D.  Glover,  Skagit  Valley  Herald, 
Mt.  Vernon,  Wash. 


SPORTS-ORIF24TED  MAN  for  editor¬ 
ship  of  page  on  small  daily.  Wit  Led¬ 
better,  Nevada  (Iowa)  Evening  Jour¬ 
nal. 


SUBURBAN  REPORTek.  Energetic, 
ambitious  and  imaginative.  Excellent 
opportunity  for  reporter  on  small  daily 
ready  to  move  up  to  larger  paper.  Car 
desirable.  Send  complete  resume,  in¬ 
cluding  clippings  if  possible,  to  Robert 
G.  F'ichenberg,  Managing  Editor,  The 
Knickerbocker  News,  Albany  1,  N.Y, 


TOP-NOTCH,  EXPERIENCED  RE¬ 
PORTER  to  cover  beat  in  key  com¬ 
munity  for  award-winning  40,000  -t- 
New  Jersey  daily.  Challenging  position 
calling  for  full  talents  to  develop 
meaningful,  well-written  stories.  Ex¬ 
cellent  pay  and  benefits.  Night  beat. 
Car  a  must.  References  required.  Good 
six>t  to  move  up.  Box  1874,  Editor  A 
I^blisher. 


. — JV f  1 1  e 

Need  hithly  rMpoasiUe  man  lor 
writins  end  plscomoal  job  with  cen¬ 
tral  New  York  indnttrial  corporation. 
Strong  ezporionco  in  nawapapor  or 
wire  Mrvicoo  with  additional  PR  ex- 
porionoo  dooiraUe.  EzeoUont  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  osocativo  dorolopnMot. 
Bax  1664,  Editor  k  Pnbliihar 


One  of  our  clients  needs  a  Manigtr 
of  Corporate  Public  Relations.  Prsvioa 
PR  experience  isn’t  essential,  but  tbs 
job  includes  some  speech  writing,  eor- 
ering  a  regular  internal  news  beat  sad 
coordination  of  our  activities  for  tba 
Company,  so  editorial  experience  is  im¬ 
portant.  If  you’ve  had  exiierienet  in 
financial  reporting  or  PR  that  would 
be  particulsirly  helpful. 

Location  is  Central-East,  salary  is 
$12,000-616.000  with  good  fringes,  ud 
the  opportunity  is  great  particularly 
since  it  involves  so  much  top-manage¬ 
ment  contact.  It’s  a  growing,  multi- 
division,  multi-product  company,  and 
nice  people  to  work  for.  We’ll  do  tbs 
screening,  but  our  client  will  do  tbs 
hiring.  So  send  us  your  background 
(and  a  picture  if  you  can).  But  don't 
csJl :  we  won’t  interview  without  a 
resume  in  hand, 

Burson-Marsteller  Associates 
Attention:  Harold  Burson 
600  Second  Avenue 
New  York  17,  New  York 


Assistant  to  " 

PR  DIRECTOR 

Dynamic  multi  -  company  or¬ 
ganization  is  seeking  creative, 
versatile  and  mature  writer  to 
assist  the  corporate  Director  of 
Public  Relations.  College  de¬ 
gree  preferred.  Experience  In 
company  PR  press,  or  agency 
PR  also  desired.  Age  25-35.  Job 
entails  diversified  PR  responsi¬ 
bilities  though  writing  ability 
is  most  Important.  Send  letter 
to  R.  V.  Seaman,  Jr.,  Director 
of  Personnel,  American  Hos¬ 
pital  Supply  Corp.,  1740  Ridge 
Ave.,  Evanston,  III. 


TRADE  SCHOOLS 

Linotype  School 

OHIO  LINOTYPE  SCHOOL 
LOGAN  4.  OHIO 
Linotype,  Intertyiw  Instruction 
FVee  Information 
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Situations  Wanted 

YOUR  FIRST  SOURCE  FOR  QUALIFIED  PERSONNEL  IN  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS 


Academic 

Editorial  \ 

Employment  Agencies  I 

Mechanical 

J-FACITLTY.  Twenty  year*’  beats, 
copy,  general ;  awards.  Magazine 
pieM  ^blic  relations.  Nine  years’ 
tMchi'ng.  college  part-time  now.  Box 
1801.  BMitor  &  Publisher. 

experienced  NEWSMAN:  Ten 
years’  advertising  and  6  years'  editorial 
and  PR.  desires  college  teaching  assign¬ 
ment  or  PR-  Married,  age  41.  Write 
Box  1904.  Balitor  &  Publisher. 


Administrative 

MANAGER  30M  DAILY  seeks  poten- 
tioall  Offers  experience,  ability,  re¬ 
sults!  Box  1853,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SEASONED.  LIVELY  Advertising 
Administrative  newspaper  executive 
(metro  daily,  weekly,  semi-weekly  .  .  . 
CAM,  Adv  Manager,  General  Mgr.) 
s^s  position  to  project  abilities. 
Married,  degree,  14  years'  solid  experi¬ 
ence.  excellent  credentials.  Prompt  re¬ 
plies  all  inquiries.  Relocate.  Box  1861, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

Circulation 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER — 12  years’ 
experience,  desires  to  relocate  on  6,000 
to  10,000  daily  in  Zone  6.  Good  record, 
top  references,  family  man.  age  38. 
Write  Box  1889,  EMitor  &  Publisher. 

(TRCULATOR  —  experienced  as  city 
manager,  country  manager,  traveling 
representative,  seeks  position  as  circu¬ 
lation  manager  or  assistant  in  any 
field.  Top  references.  Location  no  ob¬ 
ject.  Box  1892,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 

YOUNG,  AMBITIOUS  —  Eight  ye^s’ 
experience  in  all  phases  of  circulation. 
College  grad.  Seeks  challenge  on  large 
or  small.  Want  to  relocate.  Good  refer¬ 
ences.  fox  1891,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


Classified  Advertising 

PHONE  ROOM  career  girl.  Nine  years’ 
know-how  competitive  and  non-cocnpeti- 
tive  major  weeklies,  dailies.  Excellent 
references.  Open  now!  Box  1851,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 

Correspondents 


LATIN  AMEIRICA:  N.  Y.  editor  open¬ 
ing  news  bureau  in  Caracas  this 
summer  for  coverage  of  Caribbean, 
Venezuela,  Northern  Brazil,  British 
Guiana,  Central  America;  can  also 
cover  for  your  publication  at  low  cost 
on  regular  or  special  assignment  basis. 
Details  promptly  from  Box  1793,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher, 


Display  Advertising 

CREATIVE  SALESMAN,  writer, 
speaker,  planner.  Thirteen  years’  retail 
sales  on  small  and  medium  dailies,  some 
ne^  work.  Missouri  J-graduate.  mar¬ 
keting  minor.  Now  Ad  Manager  of 
small  Midwest  daily.  Age  37;  family. 
Box  1856,  Elditor  A  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 
Aggressive,  promotional,  creative  mind 
with  down-to-earth  advertising  sense 
■  .  that  explores  .  .  .  develops  poten¬ 

tial  new  business.  Dependable  —  rich 
in  experience  —  cost-conscious,  profit- 
onented.  Ability  to  activate  sales  forces 
to  plan,  prepare  and  produce  I  Seeking 
permanent  position  with  growth  com¬ 
pany.  Straight  salary  or  salary  -|- 
bonus.  Available  August  1st.  Box  1897, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


pOMBINA’TION  news-ad  man.  Good  on 
know  offset.  Employed.  Box 
1894,  EMitor  A  ^blisher. 


“CEPTIONAL  BACKGROUND! 

y*ey»’  experience — promotion, 
sdministration.  sales — all  phases  of 
nmagment.  For  small  daily  or  sub- 
JSS*^-.****^*^  —  would  invest.  Box 
1887,  Editor  A  Publisher, 

gfEPT.  ’HRED  OUT,  LAZY  PRO¬ 
DUCER  seeks  cushy,  well-paid  ad  exec- 
«t*je  »Pot.  Box  1884,  Editor  A  Pub- 
bsher. 


LANGUAGES  ANYONE? 
Newsman  seeks  spot  (UN?)  in  which 
fluency  in  Sp,  It,  Port,  Fr,  Ger  would 
be  desirable  asset  to  complement  repor- 
torial  experience:  general  news,  science, 
radio-tv,  race  relations;  writer,  national 
press  syndicate ;  take  pica,  36,  Co¬ 
lumbia  J-grad.  Box  1781,  Elditor  A 
Publisher. 

SLOTMAN,  100-M  daily,  seeks  career 
position  as  news  editor  (under  SO-M) 
or  M.E.  (under  25-M).  Age  28,  engaged. 
Ivy.  Four  years’  solid  experience.  Box 
1778,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

CARTOONIST,  20  years’  experience, 
desires  editorial  cartooning  job.  Have 
brush — will  travel.  Box  1803,  Eklitor  A 
Publisher. 

LIBRARIAN,  14  years’  experience;  set 
up  complete  operation  for  34,000  circ. 
newspaper  and  ran  same.  Seeks  job 
where  operation  is  handled  by  more  than 
one  person.  Box  1806,  EMitor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher, 

MANAGING  EDITOR  of  prize-winning 
weekly  seeks  editorial  post  on  daily. 
Now  earning  $10,000.  Young,  fast,  ac¬ 
curate,  imaginative,  good  under  pres¬ 
sure.  Box  1843,  EMitor  A  Publisher. 

WIRE  EHIITOR.  Woman.  Daily,  press 
association  experience.  Now  employed 
same  firm  nineteen  years.  Bachelor’s  in 
journalism;  master’s  in  history.  Prefer 
book  or  magazine  field.  Box  1849,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 

EDITORIAL  WRITER 
EDCPEIRIEa^CE  COUNTS.  Athletes  may 
weaken  at  35;  the  best  editorial  writers, 
like  judges,  are  at  their  peak  at  65. 
Some  employers,  including  mine,  retire 
everybody  at  66.  ’ITieir  loss  is  your 
opiiortunity,  .Ask  me  to  prove  it  and  I’ll 
send  you  the  evidence,  fox  1899,  EMitor 
A  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL  WRITEJR,  36,  desires  part- 
time  arrangement  in  Zone  1.  Available 
as  vacation  fill-in.  Sample  clips.  Box 
1886,  EMitor  A  Publisher. 

MANAGING  EDITOR 
Zones  1  or  2,  Twelve  years’  resiionsible 
newspaper  experience.  Write  Box  1898, 
EMitor  A  Publisher,  or  phone  area  code 
201-HU  2-1399. 


MANAGING  EDITORSHIP  WANTED. 
Midwest.  Now  news  editor  on  50,000 
daily  with  12  years’  experience.  Age 
34,  married.  Top  references.  Box  1878, 
EMitor  A  Publisher. 

MEDICAL  WRITER-EDITOR,  30.  clin¬ 
ical  and  socio-economics.  Free-lance  ac¬ 
ceptable.  Box  1879,  EMitor  A  Publisher. 

NA'nONAL  PRIZE-WINNING  Wom- 
en’s-Food  EMitor ;  13  years’  solid  experi¬ 
ence.  Sharp  on  makeup,  features.  Best 
references,  fox  1883,  EMitor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

REPORTER,  28.  two  years’  experience 
police,  courts,  education,  features,  pho¬ 
tography  ;  seeks  position  on  daily  in 
Zones  1  or  2.  Vet,  college,  widely 
traveled  abroad.  Best  references.  Box 
1903,  EMitor  A  Publisher. 


REPORTER — 27  years’  experience  all 
beats  —  features,  columns,  editorials. 
College  trained,  good  references.  Good 
health,  fox  1888,  EMitor  A  Publisher. 


SELF-STARTEIR  wsuits  West  (Mast- 
daily,  PR  or  trade  magazine.  Four 
years’  general  reporter,  features,  col¬ 
umnist-heavy  marine.  College  trained. 
Camera,  no  sports.  Top  references, 
clips.  Box  1876,  EMitor  A  I^iblisher. 


When  them  copyreaders  is  rotten, 
you  can’t  pick  very  much  cotton. 
Box  1881,  EMitor  A  Publisher. 


Employment  Agencies 


.NEWSPAPER  -  MAGAZINE  PERSONNEL 
EMitorial-Clerical-Production 
PRESTIGE  PERSONNEL  (Agency) 
489  6th  Ave.,  N.Y.C.  Oxford  5-3840 

Free  Lance 

ETIEINCH  EDITING,  copy  preparation, 
proof-reading,  dummying.  indexing, 
exp’d  printing  A  publishing  produc¬ 
tion.  Fluent,  accurate.  Free  Lance. 
Box  1846,  EMitor  A  Publisher. 

METROPOLITAN  NEWSPAPERMAN 
seeks  writing  and  photo  assignments 
in  Chicago  area.  Box  1827,  foitor  A 
Publisher. 

WRITER-PHOTOGRAPHER 
By-Liner,  metro  newspaper-wires  back¬ 
ground.  Wants  free-lance  work.  Self- 
contained  with  equipment,  talent,  broad 
experience  in  hard  news,  features.  Di¬ 
versified  subject  knowledge.  Tailored 
copy  for  publicity  placement.  Travel 
anywhere  from  Chicago  location.  Box 
227,  McHenry.  III. 

(X)PY  EDITOR  SERVICE 
Why  hire  an  extra  copyreader  to  edit 
time  copy,  fillers,  special  edition  ar¬ 
ticles?  Able  “pro”  with  AP,  top  daily 
experience  offers  sharp  editing  and 
heads,  tailored  to  your  paper’s  style, 
by  mail  at  reasonable  rates.  Box  1877, 
EMitor  A  Publisher, 

Mechanical 

FOREMANSHIP  WANTED.  Ability 
with  19  years’  experience  press  stereo 
color.  Box  1816,  EMitor  A  Publisher. 


SUPE!RINTE!NDE1IT  large  litho  plant 
— newspaper  and  electronic  background 
— seeking  newspaper  production  man- 
agmehip  or  composing  superintendent. 
Eixperienced  all  hot/ cold  processes ;  able 
to  retrain  present  personnel,  composing 
room  planning,  etc.  Ebcperienced  union 
negotiations.  Confidential.  Box  1829, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

MEXIHANICAL  SUPERINTENDENT  or 
Composing  room  foreman.  Strictly  non¬ 
union.  Ago  60.  Married.  Now  employed. 
Supervised  large  dailies,  weeklies,  shop¬ 
pers,  Teletype,  stereo,  press,  engraving 
and  composing.  Low  page  cost,  good 
co-ordinator.  (Mod  reference.  $10,000  a- 
year-man.  Box  1882,  EMitor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

PHOTO  COMPOSmON-Ebcperienced  in 
all  phases.  Seeking  a  challenge.  Box 
1893,  EMitor  A  Publisher. 

WEB  OETSET  Production  Manager  de¬ 
sires  position.  EiXperienced  in  all 
phases;  also  experienced  photo¬ 
engraver.  Write  Box  1896,  EMitor  A 
Publisher. 

Public  Relations 

DESIGNE5R/ASSISTANT  EDITOR 

EMPLOYED  RELATIONS  .  .  .  and 
Volunteer  EMitor  Assembly  District  by- 
weekly,  seeks  job  in  Zone  2  or  1.  Fe¬ 
male,  28,  university  graduate  with  5 
years’  experience.  3  in  non-profit  pub¬ 
lications.  Diversified  education  in  Jour¬ 
nalism  (accredited).  Radio-TV.  $6500. 

I  fox  1901,  EMitor  A  Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


Bv  Robert  U.  Brown 


Swedish  Labor  Formula 


Stockholm 

Rep.  Emanuel  Celler 
House  of  Representatives 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Celler: 

It  was  announced  here  this 
week  that  you  have  invited  Ame 
Geijer,  head  of  the  Swedish  Con¬ 
federation  of  Labor,  and  Bertil 
Kugelberg,  general  manager  of 
the  Swedish  Employers  Associa¬ 
tion,  to  visit  Washington  late 
this  month  and  tell  your  com¬ 
mittee  how  the  Swedish  labor 
peace  formula  works. 

You  can  save  your  fellow- 
Congressmen  a  lot  of  time  and 
trouble  if  you  would  forget  the 
whole  thing. 

No  matter  how  desirable  it 
might  seem  to  us,  the  Swedish 
system  will  never  work  in  the 
U.S.A.  although  the  basic  prin¬ 
ciples  of  peaceful  labor  negotia¬ 
tions  should  be  adopted. 

The  only  reason  the  peace 
formula  works  here  (for  all  in¬ 
dustry  as  well  as  the  newspaper 
business)  is  that  95%  of  all 
factory  workers  and  80%  of 
office  workers  are  unionized,  al¬ 
most  100%  of  the  employers  are 
organized  in  their  associations, 
there  is  full  employment  with  no 
labor  surplus,  and  there  is  a 
close  working  relationship  be¬ 
tween  the  Social  Democrat  gov¬ 
ernment  and  the  Confederation 
of  Labor  which  means  that  if 
labor  doesn’t  get  what  it  wants 
at  the  bargaiidng  table  this  year 
it  will  get  it  from  the  govern¬ 
ment  next  year,  or  the  year 
after,  because  the  labor  vote  will 
assure  it. 

For  example:  The  Confedera¬ 
tion  of  Labor  tried  to  get  a 
pension  plan  written  into  con¬ 
tracts  five  years  ago  but  failed 
at  the  bargaining  table.  Today, 
by  federal  law,  any  worker  can 
retire  on  a  pension  equal  to  60% 
of  his  15  most  productive  years. 
In  Sweden,  most  of  the  fringe 
benefits  that  U.S.  labor  strikes 
for  such  as  pensions,  sick  pay, 
vacations,  holidays,  etc.,  are  not 
a  subject  of  negotiation  in  labor 
contracts  but  are  provided  by 
government  under  an  extremely 
liberal  social  security  program. 

«  *  « 

Through  the  good  offices  of 
Ivar  Hallvig,  manager  of  the 
Swedish  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association,  we  were  able  to 
discuss  the  newspaper  agree¬ 
ment  here  with  Olof  Ljunggrren, 
director  of  the  Newspaper  Em¬ 
ployers  Association  (which  does 


the  labor  negotiations  and  corre¬ 
sponds  roughly  to  the  Standing 
Committee  of  ANPA),  and 
Bertil  Nilsson,  director  of  the 
employers  group  for  the  Social 
Democrat  Press.  Up  until  three 
years  ago  Mr.  Nilsson  was  head 
of  the  Typographical  Union. 

At  a  later  session  we  were  able 
to  talk  with  Erik  W.  Karlsson, 
secretary  of  the  Typographical 
Union;  Valter  Douhan,  secretary 
of  the  Lithographers  Union;  and 
Olle  Astrand,  president  of  the 
Bookbinders  Union. 

The  typo  union  includes 
printers,  pressmen,  and  stereos. 
The  lithographers  include  en¬ 
gravers  and  the  bookbinders  are 
included  under  the  contract  be¬ 
cause  of  commercial  work.  The 
only  other  unions  that  newspa¬ 
pers  must  deal  with  are  the 
carriers  or  transport  workers, 
and  the  journalists,  neither  one 
of  w'hich  is  included  under  the 
peace  formula. 

Incidentally,  newspaper  em¬ 
ployes  here  work  45  hours  a 
week  and  on  the  mechanical  end 
they  average  $6,000  a  year  in¬ 
cluding  overtime  and  shift  pay. 
There  are  about  40,000  members 
of  these  three  unions.  If  the 
journalists  should  strike  the 
Swedish  newspapers  when  their 
contract  expires  next  year,  the 
newspapers  will  keep  on  pub¬ 
lishing  because  of  the  peace 
agreement  with  their  mechani¬ 
cal  staffs  which  now  has  been 
extended  to  1970. 

How  does  one  of  two  employer 
groups  negotiate  for  all  the 
newspapers  in  the  country?  (In¬ 
cidentally,  only  the  Communist 
press  and  one  major  newspaper 
in  Goteberg  are  not  members 
of  the  employers’  association.) 

It  is  possible  because  many 
years  ago  the  government 
worked  out  a  wage  formula  with 
the  employers  and  the  imions 
for  five  different  areas  of  the 
country.  The  formula  has  been 
altered  lately  to  include  only 
three  areas  plus  Stockholm. 
Wages  in  Stockholm  are  set  at 
100%;  in  Northern  Sweden 
where  it  is  expensive  to  live  the 
scale  is  96%;  cities  the  size  of 
Goteberg  are  set  at  92%;  and 
cities  the  size  of  Malmo  are  at 
88%.  These  are  approximate 
percentages. 

This  formula,  plus  the  high 
degree  of  organization  among 
workers  and  employers,  and  the 
fact  that  fringe  benefits  are  not 
subject  to  negotiation  generally, 
makes  it  all  possible. 


'PEACE  FORMULA'  in  Sweden's  labor-management  program  is  undsr 
discussion  at  IPI  session  in  Stockholm.  Left  to  right — Lennart  Bratt,  of 
the  Swedish  Employers'  Confederation;  Jan-Otto  Modig,  of  the  Swediik 
News  Agency;  and  Lennart  Vallstrand,  of  the  Factory  Workers'  Union. ' 


Wages  set  in  the  newspaper 
contracts  are  minimums  and 
every  paper  pays  above  the 
scale.  This  is  done  individually 
by  agreement  and  understand¬ 
ing  with  the  employers  associa¬ 
tion  and  there  is  a  wage  re¬ 
opening  of  the  contract  every 
six  months. 

The  vast  majority  of  factory 
workers  in  Sweden,  not  includ¬ 
ing  newspaper  plants,  are  on  a 
piece  work  basis  of  pay.  They 
like  it  and  the  union  likes  it. 

About  30%  of  the  commercial 
printing  shops  are  now  on  a 
piece  work  basis  and  the  work¬ 
ers  earn  between  20  to  30% 
more.  It  has  been  found  that 
this  increases  production  by 
70%  and  there  is  now  a  move¬ 
ment  to  install  the  system  in 
newspaper  shops. 

The  secretary  of  the  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union  said  he  believes 
piece  work  is  the  proper  way  to 
determine  wages  but  he 
wondered  if  automation  may 
make  it  obsolete. 

The  secretary  of  the  lithogra¬ 
phers,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
against  the  idea  not  only  be¬ 
cause  their  work  is  not  proper 
for  such  payment  but  it  is  liable 
to  mean  a  loss  in  quality  with 
faster  production. 

We  questioned  that  statement 
and  the  employers’  representa¬ 
tives  told  us  it  is  not  unusual  to 
hear  Swedish  workers  talk  about 
the  quality  of  their  work  be¬ 
cause  they  have  pride  in  work¬ 


manship.  It  was  a  little  unusual 
to  hear. 

Mr.  Karlsson  told  us  that  the 
peace  formula  was  signed  by  the 
printers  in  1937  with  the  news¬ 
paper  publishers  because  they 
felt  it  would  make  the  union 
stronger  in  its  negotiations  witii 
the  book  publishers.  There  was 
a  strike  against  the  book  pub¬ 
lishers  in  1938,  there  has  been 
none  since,  and  there  is  no  peace 
formula  in  that  area. 

But,  he  said,  in  the  25  years  of 
the  agreement  with  the  news¬ 
paper  employers  the  union  has 
come  to  believe  firmly  in  the 
principle  of  a  free  press  and  the 
importance  of  its  continued  pub¬ 
lication.  He  said  the  Nazi  ex¬ 
perience  during  the  war  did  a 
lot  to  influence  them. 

Mr.  Karlsson  said  it  is  difficult 
to  say  when  a  union  is  satisfied 
because  they  always  want  more 
and  more  but  he  thought  it  fair 
to  say  his  union  has  been  satis¬ 
fied  with  the  progress  it  has 
made  under  the  peace  formula 
in  the  last  25  years. 

Everyone  seemed  to  agree 
that  the  peace  formula  and  the 
arbitration  court  provided  under 
it  lead  up  to  intensified  nego¬ 
tiations  becau.se  no  one  wants 
a  third  party  to  tell  them  what 
to  do.  In  the  newspaper  business 
the  arbitration  court  has  been 
used  only  once.  In  five  years  all 
Swedish  factory  workers  have 
lost  only  21  days  by  strikes. 

{Continued  on  page  72) 


What  they’re  saying  about 

”Cy  Barrett  Says...” 

...the  unique  column  (and  reader  service) 
filling  the  need  for  money-making  and 
employment  advice. 

“.  .  .  your  daily  column  is  avidly  read  by  all  mem¬ 
bers  of  our  family — even  the  teenagers.  It  is  ever¬ 
lastingly  helpful,  intelligent,  and  encouraging.  .  .  . 

We  can’t  say  enough  in  praise  of  your  column.”  ■ 

Mrs.  E.  W.  Stuebs 

National  Newspaper  Syndicate  Inc.,  of  America  Rl  R 
20  North  Wacker  Drive  •  Chicago  6,  Illinois  ISI  iM  BJ 
Area  Code312-STate  2-1393  •  Robert  C.  Oille,  Pres.  . 
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give  advertisers  better  service 
newspapers  are  looking  to 

PHOTON 


The  most  versatile,  flexible  typesetting  equipment  the  newspaper  industry  has  ever 
known.  Photon  phototypesetting  machines  produce  more  composition  in  less  time  than 
any  other  method.  Comparative  time  studies  prove  it!  The  newspapers  above  know  it. 

With  Photon  you  change  type  faces  and  point  sizes  faster  .  .  .  handle  less  copy  and 
material  .  .  .  change  line  lengths  less  often  ...  set  type  in  position  easier  .  .  .  keyboard 
larger  point  sizes  .  .  .  mix  point  sizes  within  a  line  at  will.  Because  you  complete  ad 
composition  faster,  ’proofs  are  available  earlier  and  you  give  advertisers  the  service 
they  want. 

Obviously,  you  save  money. 

Get  the  facts  about  Photon's  higher  productivity.  Write  Photon,  Inc.,  Wilmington, 
Massachusetts. 


PHOTON 
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newsmaker  in  phototypesetting 
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they  know  about  women— 


Helen  Macdonald  of  The  Cleveland  Press 


Anyone  can  toss  a  salad 


But  blending  the  ingredients  that  make  up  a  fast-reading 
women’s  page,  aimed  at  all  angles  and  both  sexes,  takes  know¬ 
how.  When  Helen  Macdonald,  woman’s  editor  of  The  Cleveland 
Press,  says:  “I’ve  had  it,”  she  means  the  know-how  that  comes 
with  experience. 


Recently  members  of  her  eight-woman  staff  explored  tb^ 
news  behind  the  increasing  number  of  working  mothers  and  tklj 
phoney  claims  of  questionable  educational  operations.  Wha| 
the  city  editor  asks:  “Why  wasn’t  that  story  on  Page  One?^ 
Helen  couldn’t  be  happier. 


Helen’s  battle  stars  go  back  to  the  birth  of  the  Quintuplets,  when 
she  flew  to  Canada’s  North  Bay  to  write  a  series  on  the  Dionnes. 


She  has  kept  house  long  enough  to  realize  that  a  housewife 
wants  to  know  what’s  new  in  food,  fashion,  and  family  projects. 
She’s  certain  that  women  are  interested  in  clubs  and  social  ac¬ 
tivity.  However,  she’s  also  been  a  newspaper  “man”  for  enough 
years  to  spot  a  female  angle  in  a  news  story— like  what  kind  of 
parents  abuse  their  children?  Or  how  durable  are  non-run  hose? 


Although  editing  and  planning  make  it  difficult  for  her  to  <K 
much  writing — her  first  love — Helen  clings  tightly  to  one  litera 
effort.  She  still  writes  the  Baby  Bulletin,  which  has  been  mailw 
to  an  average  of  13,000  mothers  monthly  for  19  years.  1] 

ion  is  lia 


Helen  says  that  putting  together  a  women’s  section 
mixing  a  chef’s  special. 


“You  need  solid  reading  for  sustenance,  something  light  fj 
entertainment,  and  a  dressing  that’s  just  saucy  enough  to 
readers  anxious  for  another  helping.” 
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